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“Bur a8 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HzEART&” 
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HARMONY. 


BY ELLICE HOPKINS. 





A LITTLE dust the summer breeze 
Had sifted up within acleft, 
A slacted rain-drop from the trees, 
A withered leaf by chance airs left— 
Jt was enough, the seedling grew, 
And from the barren rock-heart drew 
Her dimpled leaf and tender bud, 
And dews that did the bare rock stud ; 
And crowned at length ber simple head 
With utter sweetness, breathed afar 
And hurrying lixe a dusky etar— 
Sweetness upon so little fed— 
Ah, me! ah, me! 
And yet hearts go uncomforted. 


For hearts, dear love, such seedlings are, 
That need so little, ah! so less 
Than little on this earth, to bear 
The sun-sweet blossom, happiness, 
And sing—those dying hearts that come 
To go—their swan-song flying home. 
A touch, a tender word, no more, 
A face that lingers by the door 
To turn and smile, a foud word said, 
A kise—these things make heaven; and yet 
We doneglect, refuse, forget 
To gi that little ere ’tis fled, 
Ah, me! ah, me! 
And sad hearts go uncomforted. 


Iasked of thee but little—nay, 

Not for the golden fruit thy bough 
Ripens for thee and thine who day 

By day beneath thy shadow grow; 
Only for what from that full store 

Had made me rich, nor left thee poor, 
A drift of blossom needed not 
For fruit, yet blessing some dim spot— 

A touch, a tender word soon said, 
Fond tones, that seem our dead again 
Come back, after long years of pain; 
Sorely for these my sick heart bled— 

Ab, me! ah, me! 
Sad hearts that go uncomforted. 





MR. MOULTON. 


BY LEONARD BACON, D.D. 





PROBABLY the report of the investigating 
eommittee in the Plymouth Church affair 
will have been made public long before what 
I now write can appear in print. I shall 
not venture to prognosticate the character 
or contents of the expected report, nor to 
offer any untimely criticism, favorable or 
unfavorable, on the method of investiga- 
tion. No summing up or sifting of the 
testimony, published and unpublished, and 
no disclosures that may yet be made 
can in any way redeem the man who 
has become so conspicuous in his character 
of ‘‘ mutual friend” or negotiator between 
the embarrassed editor and proprietor of 
The Golden Age and the popular and pros- 
perous but not very cunning pastor of the 
Plymouth Church. 

How long ago I first heard the stories 
“surpassing fable” which make up the 
great scandal I cannot tell without referring 
to memoranda, which, if they exist, are not 
just now within my reach. Perbaps it was 
three years ago that the entire budget, very 
Much as given in Mr. Tilton’s statement, 
was laid open before me by a man of high 
standing, who, unfortunately, knew nothing 
about the matter save what others had 
told him. Then it was that I first 
heard the name of “Frank Moulton.” In 
the absence of any proof or show of proof, 
TI refused to withdraw my confidence from 





the painful details of a story which I knew 
would sooner or later become public; but I 
then began to suspect and thenceforward 
the impression on my mind grew deeper 
and more definite that, whoever might be the 
dupe or the victim and whatever might be 
the result in regard to Mr. Beecher or any 
other of the dramatis persona, the ‘‘ mutual 
friend,” the custodian of papers big and 
black with fate, the hero of the pistol 
scene, would be exposed in the denouement 
as chief in the plot. 

There may be another act in the drama, 
for there are threats of what Mr. Tilton will 
do and threats of what Mr. Moulton will 
do. Very likely they will do somethiug; 
but will any judicious lawyer advise Mr 
Moulton to vindicate himself by prosecuting 
Mr. Beecher for a libel? “Frank,” as 
his crovies call him, is not only a 
man of esthetic refinement, but emi- 
nently chivalrous in bis friendships and 
sensitive to the possibility of doing any 
dishonorable thing. Mr. Beecher, having 
bad the benefit of Frank’s generous 
friendship for I know not how many 
years, now turos upon him in self- 
defense, and charges him with hay- 
ing had the chief part in a very 
base conspiracy. Will this high-toned 
gentleman, whose ‘‘eye beams keen with 
honor,” vindicate bis honor by bringing his 
accuser to answer before a jury? How can 
he? Where will he find a judicious and 
honorable counselor at law who will advise 
him todo so? Of course, I put this ques- 
tion without knowing that. he has not 
already paid the retaining fee, or even that 
the most eminent criminal lawyer in Massa- 
chusetts has not already advised him to do 
just the thing which I think a sagacious 
and honorable counselor would advise him 
not to do, 

Observe the situation. Mr. Beecher 
charges this man with having been for years 
the chief actor in a base conspiracy. He 
tells a story very dishonorable to the con- 
spirators, yet not very creditable to. his 
own discretion, and not incredible, all things 
considered. If he tells the truth, ‘‘ Frank 
Moulton” is a bud man. But if 
Mr. Beecher’s story is not true, what 
follows? We have Mr. Moulton’s own 
report of what he has been doing 
for these years past; and his is the 
true story if Mr. Beecher’s is false. Ac- 
cording to his own story, not less than 
according to Mr. Beecher’s, he deserves the 
reprobation and scorn of all honest men, 
though he seems too deficient in moral sense 
to know it. 

In each of the two stories there is 
an apparent conspiracy. The one is 
against Mr. Beecher’s peace of mind, 
against his reputation, against his use- 
fulness, against his family, against 
the church of which he is the 
honored minister. It involves a con- 
spiracy against a weak. and helpless 
woman, to disgrace her and her chil- 
dren, and to make her life intolerable. 
It has. proceeded, it is, alleged, so 
far as to extort money from Mr. Beech- 
er’s gushing sympathy with a man whom 
he had befriended, but .who had ruined 
himself by. bis ineradicable folly. The 
other is a conspiracy to conceal a crime 
which ought rather to have been exposed 
and punished. If the crime had been 
murder, the conspirators would have 
been “accessories after the fact,” and 





would have been liable in law to 
the punishment‘ for murder. The crime 
in the concealment of which Mr. 
Moulton professes to have been an ac- 
complice—though the statutes of New York 
do not recognize it as a felony—is never- 
theless so abhorred by the people that the 
uowritten law applied by courts and juries 
permits the injured husband to kill the of- 
fender, and calls the ‘deed ‘‘emotional in- 
sanity.” A conspiracy of the same sort to 
cover up & burglary or a forgery, especially 
if money were paid for concealing the 
crime, would be what the law calls ‘‘ com- 
pounding a felony,” and the conspirators, 
if exposed, would be punished as partakers 
in thecrime. But whatis a burglary ora 
forgery compared with the crime— 
or, rather, the repeated and multi: 
plied acts of crime—which Mr. Beecher 
has been charged with and which 
Mr. Moulton has so long been labor- 
iously concealing, with an exquisite sense 
of honor? 


To men of certain principles adul- 
tery may seem 2 trivial offense—a 
private affair, in which the dishonored 
husband has something to condone or to re- 
venge; but not much of a crime against 
society, if only it can be ‘‘hushed up 
among one’s friends.” So fixed does this con- 
viction seem to be in Mr. Moulton’s mind 
that, emulous of the blessing pronounced on 
peace-makers, he bas been working all this 
while, as be would have us understand, for 
a “compromise.” Even when the pub- 
lic scandal had become so great that Mr. 
Beecher called fora thorough investigation, 
when Mr. Tilton had responded by giving 
all the details of his story to the world, 
when a thousand newspapers were calling 
on Mr. Moulton to produce the documents 
said to be in his possession and supposed 
to be decisive, this peacemaker was mar- 
velously unable to see anything in the case 
other than a personal difficulty between 
Mr. Beecher and Mr. Tilton. With an 
assurance born of perfect unconsciousness, 
he urged the investigating committee to 
accept his view of the case and to settle 
it by a ‘‘compromise”! What if the great 
preacher is a thoroughly profligate man, a 
veritable Don Juan in the families which 
he visits? Only let us have a compromise, 
by which Mr. Beecher and Mr. Tilton shall 
be good friends again, and all will be well. 
Surely we bave ‘‘a Daniel come to judg- 
ment” in the person of Mr. Moulton! 
What he proposes is that the man who, 
according to his story, is a thorough profli- 
gate, ‘leading captive silly women,” shall 
retain his position and all his influence by 
coming to terms with Mr. Theodore Tilton. 


Doubtless it is the hope of countless 
multitudes, in this and other lands, that 
Mr. Beecher will be triumphantly vindi- 
cated ; and they are praying that he may be. 
But they are not praying, nor hoping that 
if he is guilty he may escape detection. 
Having long honored him as a good man, 
they believe that he is innocent of the wick. 
edness imputed to him, and will believe so 
till he shall be proved guilty.. In that belief 
they are praying that his innocence may be 
made manifest, and that those who have 
“conspired” to destroy him may beconfound- 
ed. But itis not their prayer, nor their 
desire that if he is guilty his guilt may be 
concealed. Be they ever so eager in his 
behalf, they are eager to defend him only 
because of their confidence in him. Let 
this be understood everywhere, Mr. Beech- 
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er’s friends do not claim for him immunity 
in any wickedness. Mr. Moulton may ne- 
gotiate himself into infamy, but he is not 
counted among Mr. Beecher’s friends. 

In rough outline the case as it now 
stands is this. On one side we have Mr. 
Tilton’s story and Mr. Moulton’s. On the 
other side we have Mrs. Tilton’s and Mr. 
Beecher’s. Thousands of us, while waiting 
for other testimony, confide in Henry Ward 
Beecher more than in ‘‘ Frank,” and in 
poor Elizabeth more than in poor Theodore. 
Yet we say : Better were it for society, bet- 
ter for Christianity, better for the Plymouth 
Church and all its families, better for Mr. 
Beecher himself that, being guilty, he be 
cast down into shame and silence than 
that, being guilty, he be permitted by any 
connivance or forbearance on the part of 
his friends to retain his high position. 
“Thou shalt not get found out” is 
not one of God’s commandments and 
no man can be saved by trying to keep 
it. 

FROM THE COUNTRY, August Zist, 1874. 
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A CHARCOAL SKETCH OF GENOA. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





I HAVE nothing to say against the ship , 
captains on the Mediterranean Sea. I freely 
give it as my opinion, however, that if the,, 
Creator were to ordain another deluge and 
were to order another Noah to gather into 
his ark all: the beasts, so that their kind 
might be saved, as of old, then these fellows 
need not fear that their race should suffer 
in the least. 

Cruel, indolent, impudent, and filthy, 
there is more solid discomfort in a three 
hours’ sail on this sea, anywhere that I 
bave tried it, from the Gates of Hercules to 
the Ionian Isles, than can be got out of the 
whole passage of the Atlantic. And this 
discomfort does not seem confined to this 
line or that, one nation or theother. Chris- 
tian, Turk, Jew,-or Gentile, all alike seem 
incomplete and unsatisfactory as sailors. 
Besides that, the sea itself is a churlish, 
squally, sudden, sharp, and treacherous bit 
of water. And, now that I think of it, per- 
haps, after all, this is half the cause of dis- 
content with the ships and captains. Yet 
[ am safe in saying that neither the one nor 
the other at all approach our great ships 
and brave old captains that drive against 
the setting sun. 

It seems hard to say this, as I sit down to 
rest in the town of Columbus, and even as 
I look out upon his great white monument 
there, pointing its whiteships’ prows toward 
America. But so it is—the cold, clear, 
frozen truth. 

“ By the tideless, midland, dolorous sea.” 

It is best to come suddenly upon Genoa, 
and always from the sea, if you wish to 
behold it in all its beauty—even in a sort of 
borrowed beauty and magnificence. 

There are two ways of coming upon 
new lands. The first and by far the most 
common way is to consult maps, histories, 
guide-books, and books of travel, and so 
seek out a place full of second-hand knowl- 
edge of all it has to offer you. 

The other and better way, if you have 
the world and life before you and lots of 
leisure, is to go down to the sea, embark on 
the first ship that points in the direction 
you wish to go, and ask no questions about 
the land you are to touch upon, but drift 
and dream and study the stars till you are 
set down in your new world. In that way 








you become—to yourself, at least—a sort of 
Columbus, and the new port is to you a 
discovery and a revelation. 

I discovered the extreme delight of this 
sort of a voyage by accident; or, rather, by 
simply going to the sea and shipping with? 
out any. r purpose or objéet.than 3 
away Ho the land. I ors of no 
equal to it. 

* What @ noniad, what a ovis. tl 
creature ig man all hig Jife; and @ven¢q 
times. after life. © bus; born hei 
the shadow of the Apennines, lies buried. 3 
the other side of the world; and John the 
Baptist, born away in Judea, lies buried 
here in Genoa. 

When you first land here you somehow 
feel that you are approaching the confines 
of Asia. 

The turbaned Turk and the tawny Arab 
move dreamily up and down the crowded 
quay. Red-capped sailors and oddly- dressed 
fishermen, barefooted and indolent; testify 
that you have found a new, or rather old, 
very old order of life. 

Here all things are new, even to very old 
travelers. From the moment you land you 
constantly come upon strange things aod 
are constantly bumping your head against 
proprieties and time-honored customs. 

Few cities have so perfectly maintained 
their individuality as Genoa. Its isolation, 
its wall of Apennines, and its long and bit- 
ter wars with neighboring cities, no doubt, 
had much to do with keeping it apart from 
the rest of the world. But from the first its 
people were a brave, resolute, and original 
race. And even to-day the men who led in 
the Crusades, discovered a world, and es- 
tablished some rules in art seem pretty well 
content to go on in ways peculiarly their 
















ov What immense houses! They look like 
little mountains. I thought I had seen 
large and lofty houses in Edinburgh; but I 
find that the houses of that romantic old 
city are mere wigwams compared to those 
in Genoa. 

When I had spoken for rooms here in 
this hotel—which, by the way, is an old 
palace of the tenth century—the interpreter 
gaid something to the clerk; then the clerk 
said something to a man in a red cap; then 
the man in the red cap bowed and said 
something to a woman in a white cap; and 
then the black-eyed woman in the white 
cap took a candle in her hand and stood be. 
fore me. And do you know that all this 
time this looked just like a play? Every- 
body was dressed as if dressed for the stage 
and everybody moved or spoke or reached 
their hands just as if they had been trained 
to move and speak and reach out their 
bands just in this way for all time. 

And the whole committee, save the clerk, 
was sent along to assist in selecting a room. 
It takes more men and women in Genoa to 
do nothing than in any other place in the 
world, except perhaps in Washington. 

It is true a good stock of ignorance gnd a 
great deal of indifference is necessary to 
make this kind of voyaging a success; but 
these I certainly had when I first came 
upon Genoa. 

If you are only fortunate enough to first 
sight Genoa as the sun goes down behind 
you! Wonderful! marvelous! It looks likea 
miracle. You will say there is surely a city 

.in the heavens. 

Back of the great while city, with its lofty 
walls curving about it like a new-bent 
moon, lift the Apennines, white with snow, 
as the clouds of an Indian summer; and, 
looking at Genoa from the sea, you cannot 
tell where the city leaves off or the Apen- 
nine peaks begin. 

What mighty walls! And then even be- 
yond the twenty miles of lofty wall and 
time-stained battlements, on the brown 
hills, you see terrace above terrace, palace 
above palace, white and high and vast 
and magnificent. It is such a city, con- 
templated from the sea, as we may imagine 
Jerusalem to have been. It is truly ‘‘a 
city set upon a hill,” and you clasp your 
hands and you gape and you gaze upon the 
city of Columbus, forgetting the blue seas, 
forgetting the bluer skies, forgetting the 
abominable hash you have been fed upon 
for a week, forgetting the coarse sea cap- 
tain, with the great gold rings in his ears, 
till you have touched the very shore. 

Distance is a cunning old magician. You 





jand, and the delusion js gone. Your great 
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‘white idol of an hour before is broxen, and 
lies an unshapely, dirty, ugly mass before 
you, 


The mighty palaces, as you approach, are 
ined, broken, shattered, falling to decay, 
and unlovely to look upon. The frescoes 
are. falling 4 the towers and battle- 


one @ thonsand ee ie 


queror, 
ae. oe 

ae olivetrees, O.5s in dark # nd 

suggestive lines around and: through ~the 
upper part of the city, are graf with dist; 
while the groves of fig trees look as if t hey 
‘had inherited the curse and barrennes g of 
the tree that stood by the wayside of ol d. 

But-these are your second impressio ns.of 
the “City of Palaces,” and they are about 
as erroneous as the first, 

Dickens adored Genoa, and so did Byron, 
and Shelley alse.-- No doubt these great 
masters were somehow correct in their esti- 
mation of the curious and brave old town. 
‘But it takes a long time to grow to like it 
thoroughly, and you have to.find a deal of 
compensation in its scenery and fine sea- 


air to make you reconciled to its narrow, | 
4 its force from Italy, you are willing to for- 


dirty streets, its cholera-breeding. customs, 
and the unaccountable indolence of its 
‘people. 

The man inthe red cap led off, as if strid_ 
‘ing across the stage. Then we climbed the 
great marble stairs. They were wide and 
large, as the steps of a state capital. They: 
‘were a8 sloping, gradual, and easy as a 
-well-regulated turnpike. 

For the first half mile the steps were of 
-white marble, After that the marble was 
‘black and the steps more narrow, yet still 
-~wide enough for a team of California m ules 
to climb with perfect composure. 

At last my Hamlet stopped, struck an at- 
titude, had the great double doors sw ung 
open, and, holding the candle over his h ead, 
told me, through the interpreter, that if 
these rooms did not suit he would be 1nost 
happy to show me some others up-stair 3, 


“Good gracious! and j3 this not up- 
stairs?” 
‘* Ah! no,” answered the gentle Itallian, 


as he lowered the candle. ‘‘ This is only- the 
fifth floor.” 

Perhaps the most noticeable and unpleas- 
ant thing here in the construction and! 
arrangement of these massive buildings is 
the universal and wearisome use of marble. 
From the marble-paved street you enter a 
marble-paved court, you mount marble 
steps—and many astep, indeed—and at last 
you enter a massive door cased in white 


marble, to find your floor a naked, shining 


sheet of ghastly marble. Marble tables, 
marble stands, marble bureaus, in fact, all 
things that you look upon or lay hands 
upon—nothing but one dreadful nightmare 
of marble. It is like taking up quarters in 
an aristocratic churchyard. 

Of course, these rooms are uncomfart- 
able in the extreme. And the more costly 
the more uncomfortable. For if any ad- 
dition is made to the furniture of your 
rooms you may be perfectly certain that it 
will come in the shape of another tombstone. 

I doubt if there is one comfortable chair 
or sofa in all Genoa. The only rocking. 
chair that I have discovered here is one 
brought from America by the American 
consul. I sauntered through the splendid 
palace of the king, last week, and found it 
gorgeous with gold and silk and beautiful 
paintings, but the weary marble floors and 
stiff furniture made it look cheeriess and 
uncomfortable. 

Nothing is more noticeable here among 
all classes than the devotion toart. This, 
however, a8 all the world knows, attains 
throughout the whole peninsula. Your 
porter is an actor; your boot-black sings an 
opera, keeping time to the strokes of his 
brush; and your chambermaid is generally 
a better judge of pictures than yourself. 

*¢ What do you think of that?” baid a 
gentleman, the other day, pointing to q 
rather stupid looking picture of Lucretia, 
which he wished to purchase, 

“Itis not good,” answered his Italian 
servant. ‘fThereispo death, no despera- 
tion, no nothing in the face. §he only looka 
as if she might be sorry that there was not 
snother Tarquin.” 

Even the gray-headed old beggar down 
at the corner of the strest, begs artlatically, 


, that appear so splendid} s 
>from. the Pay bil look as if they had en~ 

m tb e 
and d at la st 
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tee fault. I am perfectly certain that if 
he was tc make a false gesture with his ex- 
tenced hand or drop a key too low in his 


dolorous _ petition for alms 1] would 

despise himself for a D “even 

possibly 5 go and hang hime pearall 
house 8 to bea: pigtyre galle- 


bee a ag Well ag within. Nearly all 

and painted out- 
‘ ‘and bars and 
bainers, and pictr Deasts and 
reptiles, and men ani nn Ty 
ie Fe attitude and adeno arr 
all the hues of the rainbow. It is true 
they are nearly all cracked and faded and 
ugly—perhaps were even from the first— 
even to hideousness. But we are permit- 
ted to take refuge in the thought that they 
were all done in the interest of art and 
possibly meant a great dealin the world’s 
far dawn, 

And this devotion to artis sincere. It 
has borne and will continue to bear its 
fruit... The whole world will testify to 
that. When you remember that no gallery 
iscomplete without a most liberal contri- 
bution from this land, and that. even the 
great Covent Garden cannot bave an opera 
without procuring at least three-fourths of 


give a vast deal of nonsense in detail for 
the results in the aggregate, 

I know of nothing in the world more 
beautiful in its way than the kindness and 
readiness with which the wealthy possess- 
ors of fine pictures and all works of art, 
and even elegant gardens, open their doors 
to all comers who wish to behold them, 
There is a perfect little paradise—a garden 
full of fine statuary, lakes, caves, trees from 
the tropics, and all things that can amuse 
or instruct—a few miles out yonder, over- 
looking the Mediterranean. 

This place is open to all on festal days— 
and that means about half the time in Italy 
—without any question whatever. At all 
other times it Is accessible by special permit. 
Mark Twain, who reckoned it one of the 
loveliest things in Italy, has made it famil- 
iar to America. 

The garden was constructed by an old 
Italian marquis, in the time of a famine, to 
give employment to starving men. May 
he rest in peace for this and his name and 
deed be long remembered. 

This is only a specimen—though perhaps 
about the finest—of the climbing gardens 
that look down from the Apennines on 
Genoa and the sea. It is these sweet en- 
virons, no doubt, which endeared Genoa 
to the great artists who have gone before 
and left their footprints in this singular 
and isolated city. 





CONVERSE. 
BY HENRY J, VAN DYKE, JR. 


I count that friendship little worth 
Which hath not many things untold, 
Great longings that no words can hold, 

And passion-secrets waiting birth. 


Along the slender wires of speech 
Some message from the heart is sent ; 
But who can tell the whole that’s meant ? 
Our dearest thoughts are out of reach. 


I have not seen thee, though mine eyes 
Hold now the image of thy face; 
In vain, through form, I strive to trace 
The soul I love: that deeper lies. 


A thousand accidents control 
Our meeting here. Clasp hand in hand, 
And swear to meet me in that land 
Where friends hold converse soul to soul, 





SWING AND ATWATER. 
BY EDWIN L. HURD, D.D. 


THERE are obviously two possible read- 
ings of Prof. Swing’s discourses, as of any 
productions which become matters of con- 
troversy. A prominent clergyman and 
thinker in the Presbyterian Church, at a 
distance from the controversy, recently read 
for the first time ‘‘ Truths for To-day”; and, 
though he commenced reading them with 
impressions against them, yet he arose at 
length from a thorough reading profoundly 
amazed that charges of heresy should be 
based upon such discourses, Very many 
impartial men have had the'same experi- 
ence with these writings, There is another 
reading which easily comes to a totally 
different result. 





Prof, Swing’s method and style may fur- 

















et 
nish a certain amount of facility for this 
reading. 

He yearns with deep sympathy fora Class 
of men whostand on the verge of the Church 
and of Christianity, s He seeg.a'trath which 
they need, thoughthéy do not recognize 
the truth nor the need. He asks: How can 
I g this to those men, not in the 
most objectiénable, but in the least objec: 
tionable aspect? 

Them he puts himself as far as possible in 
the shoes of those men—skeptica, ‘perhaps, 
or rationalists; and, pointing to yonder 
Christianity, asks them if there is not some. 
what needful for ws, 

The man who does this with even the 
least success must of necessity adopt other 
than the terminology and language of the 
theological books and schools; and his 
language will necessarily be, like that of the 
late Albert Barnes, lable to assault by 
heresy-hunters. Such language facilitates 
a reading which easily finds heresy; if that 
is the reader’s aim. Such a reading, in 
result, if not in aim, we find in an article 
entitled “‘Swing’s Sermons,” in the last 
number of the “‘ Princeton Review,” part of 
the Presbyterian. Quarterly. 

Is it indicative of the hot haste with 
which even a staid Old Schoolman mounts 
his courser to chase a heretic that the 
distinguished Professor, having occasion 
to write the title of the work he is re 
viewing at least six times, in his article in 
no case gives the right title, but one of a 
different meaning, and yet of a meaning 
which Dr. Atwater evidently carries with 
him in the review article? 

“Truths of To-day” Prof. Swing does 
not aim to teach; but truths old as divine 
revelation, which, among all the great 
stores of God’s truth, are particularly 
“Truths for To-day,” as is the correct title 
he does hold. 

If the distinguished reviewer had first ex. 
amined the title and asked what is the sub- 
ject and drift of the volume, might not his 
whole article have worn a different color- 
ing? 

At least, I am sure that such candid pre- 
liminary inquiry has hardly resulted else- 
where in such view as that given in this 
‘*remark at the outset” in the article before 
us: 

*¢ Prof. Swing’s ordinary method in thes 
discourses is to attack the doctrines he dis- 
likes by setting up some caricature or ex- 
aggeration of them, . and seldom, 


if ever, making a true and fair statement of 
the doctrine he in this way stigmatizes.” 


Now the error in the above, apparent to 
those who have had a different reading of 
“Swing’s Sermons,” is in assuming that 
Swing aims to attack the true doctrine, 
whereas he does not state the true doctrine, 
for the very reason that in such cases his 
whole aim is to attack the “caricature or 
exaggeration” or the ‘‘exceptional ex. 
travagance of statement.” 

It is noticeable that when the reviewer 
has made this strong averment as to 
“‘Swing’s ordinary method in these dis 
courses,” he finds the only example to illus 
trate the statement not in the discourses, 
but in Prof. Swing’s ‘‘plea” before pres 
bytery. 

But even here he finds only what I have 
already indicated. Prof. Swing speaks of 
“those formulas which look toward a dark 
fatalism,” etc. Dr. Atwater says ‘‘ the class 
of articles here caricatured teach none of the 
things thus charged upon them.” Very 
well, then let us unite with Prof. Swing in 
denying and opposing what he thought 
might be contained in those articles, and 
let us convince very mary honest readers, 
who really need convincing, that those 
articles do not in the least ‘look toward” 
those dark views. 

For it is only to that which has that 
‘* squinting ” that Prof. Swing, even in con- 
fidence to his copresbyters, objects; and this 
he thinks the ‘‘ Church actual” has Jaid 
aside. If the Church never held those 
dark views—as, ¢.g., ‘infant damnation”— 
so much the better. But if Prof. Swing has 
fought a shadow in this case, do we not all 
fight shadows sometimes? And is it not 
worth something that he has been the 
means of bringing out the pronounced 
statement on every hand that the Church 
now, at least, repudiates this and other like 
doctrines. 

Nor is this wholly superfluous. Very 
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many have believed, in view of the Augs- 
burg Confession, the apparent view of 
John Wesley—the opinion expressed by at 
least some of the Westminster Assembly— 
there was somewhere in the historic Church 
considerable of belief even in such a doc- 
trine as ‘‘ the damnation of some infants.” 

Now, if one cannot, with Dr. Halsey, 
“indignantly deny” that such a doctrine 
was ever held in the Church, is it not the 
better statement for such an one to make 
that all such views, so far as they were ever 
held, the Church, and the Presbyterian 
Church as well as others, “has left be- 
hind”? 

But to Dr. Atwater’s article. There is ip 
the teacher, as in Prof. Patton the pupil, 
one method quite consistent with she hot 
speed of the heresy-chase, but 20t 80 ac- 
cordant with the most impartial review. 

It is quietly assumed that Prof. Swing is 
aiming always a thrust st a fundamental 
Bible doctrine, instead of some false or ex- 
aggerated view, as he himself distinctly 
claims. Then ali must be interpreted on 
this assumption: David Swing is a heretic. 
When he sets up a “caricature or an ex- 
aggeration” of a doctrine as a target and 
shoots his arrow at it, he means to kill the 
doctrine. He says he does not. But that 
intention must be assumed. For example, 
Prof. Swing says : 

“In the age preceding our own reason 
operated chiefly in the domain of the mar- 
yelous. . . . The great universe of 
law had not yet risen upon their intellects 
or hearts.” 

He proceeds to depict the powerful bold 
of pseudo-miracles, witches, hobgoblins, 
ghosts, etc., which he connects with all of 
pagan superstition also, in one sweeping 
remark. He speaks of the “immense 
task” of overcoming this, and then adds: 

“But, vast as the task was, it was under 
taken consciously or unconsciously; and 
year by year visions and dreams and 
miracles and witches and goblins and 
ghosis were expelled from the only place 
where they ever existed—the brain of man.’, 

Of two thousand people who heard that 
discourse, I venture to say that not one in- 
telligent hearer imagined that Prof. Swing 

referred to the visions, dreams, miracles, 

etc., ofthe Sacred Writings. When it ap- 
peared » print a friend who had noticed 
the style of attack of Prof. Swing, which 
was being pushed in certain papers, espe- 
cially in Zhe Interior and Presbyterian 
Banner, wrote him a note asking him if the 
heresy-bunters would not represent him as 
attacking the Bible miracles. He replied 
that he thought it hardly possible. Hesaid 
that ‘the miracles of the Bible” were “ su¢ 
generis’ and ‘‘ divine” and ‘stood on their 
own divine foundation.” 

But, sure enough, Dr. Atwater writes of 
this same discourse and of the passage 
quoted: ‘‘The fallacy of most of it will 
appear if we ask whether the brain of man 
is the only place where miracles ever ex- 
isted.” 

Prof. Swing intended no allusion to the 
miracles, etc., of the Bible. The reviewer 
and the prosecutor, teacher and pupil, 
handle this and kindred passages as if it 
were necessary for a Presbyterian minister 
to pause in such a case and tell an intelli- 
gent audience that he does not refer to 
Scripture witches, miracles, etc. And the 
assumption is necessary that he does so 
refer intentionally, or the prosecution and 
the review article break down. 

My article will be too long if I show how, 
with equal foundation, this quiet assump- 
tion that Prof. Swing means serious heresy 
runs through the entire article in the Re- 
view. I may allude to it at another time. 

Meanwhile it is now a serious question 
with many who “sincerely receive and 
adopt the Confession of Faith” whether 
they are to be bound by its every phase 
and sentence, and what is to be the style of 
attack upon them if they dé not so inter- 
pret the reasonable liberty of interpretation 
with which they subscribe. 

The home feeling of many thoughtful 
pastors and of thousands of laymen in our 
churches is for the moment disquieted by 
these attacks, to be restored when our 
Church shall speedily, as I believe, confirm 
the decision that a Presbyterian minister, 
however peculiar and fascinating his style 
and however large his auditory, is not to 
be convicted of heresy and deposed for 
merely uncertain words, 
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AMONG THE ALPS. 
Bf THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


On Tuesday morting last we rattled out 
of therough streets of Altorf and past the 
statue of the mythical William Tell, holding 
his crossbow and arrow in his hand. The 
tradition is that in that little square he shot 
the apple from his son’s head; but, as the 
whole story of Tell’s career is most sadly 
unsupported by authentic history, we cut 
down our enthusiasm at least fifty per 
cent. Tbe Swiss peasantry believe in him. 
That is enough. 

Soon after leaving Altorf, our carriage 
—which in Switzerland is far more 
comfortable and not much more cost- 
ly than the diligence—reached the be- 
ginning of the famous St. Gothard Pass. 
For hours we wind through wild de- 
files and verdant stretches of pasture 
ground, with cascades foaming down the 
rocks and the snow-crowned Bristenstock 
looming up 10,000 feet above us. It is the 
ideal of Swiss scenery. By noon we reach 
Goeshenen, where the workmen are open- 
ing the new grand tunnel under the Alps, 
an enterprise fully equal to that under the 
Mont Cenis. To relieve our horses, we leap 
out and begin to walk up the long climb to 
Andermatt. Theroad is perfect and leads 
close to the edge of dizzy precipices. All 
the day has been brilliantly clear; but sud- 
denly, when he have reached an altitude of 
about 4,000 feet, we strike into a cloud. 
The chill penetrates body and soul. All 
around us is a driving fog, similar to those 
encountered on the Banks of Newfound- 
land, and we can only hear the tinkle of 
the horses’ bells as they creep slowly up be- 
hind us. Soon we hear a roar, and our 
driver calls out ‘‘ Devil’s Bridge.” Here 
we are right on this famous feat of mechan- 
ism; but can only descry through the driv- 
ing mist a huge span of stone-work over 8 
raging white torrent two hundred feet be- 
low. Half way down is the old grass-coy- 
ered arch built by the Abbot of Einsideln, 
seven centuries ago. The effect of the wild 
mist and the thundering of the River 
Reuss through the chasm beneath is most 
weird and awful. Perhaps the impression 
is stronger than if a clear sunlight had 
made distinct what was vague and shad- 
owy. We could forgive the mist at the 
‘* Devil’s Bridge”; but as the long after- 
noon wore on and not an object was visible 
twenty rods off the oppression became in- 
tolerable. The obscuration was more tan- 
talizing because we knew that behind the 
canopy of cloud laid a superb array of ice- 
crowned mountains. Our party vented 
their emotion by repeating the quaiut re- 
frain of the Jubilee Singers: ‘“‘ Oh! tribula- 
tion, ain’t dis hard?” It was rather severe; 
but no man can travel in Switzerland with- 
out submitting to just such provoking ob- 
scurations of the very things he came tosee. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, with loud 
cracks of his whip, our driver brings us to 
the doorway of the Furca Pass Hotel—eight 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
We dash in out of the chilling darkness to 
the warm light of the hospitableion. After 
our eggs and honey and milk, we are all 
glad to creep between two feather beds on 
the evening of August the fourth! At 
early dawn [ am up, peering out 
through double-sashed windows into 
the fog. Well, Job was never up 
on the Furca Pass in thick darkness, 
and so I have no precedent of his 
to teach me patience. An hour later a 
faint streak of light gleams through the 
mist. A strong wind sends it whirling 
away, and in a moment a most ravishing 
view bursts upon me, of the ice-crowned 
Galenstock right before me, and a long 
vista of wild gorge, and sun-lighted valley 
for miles and miles to the north. It isa 
perfect vision of glory. Right beneath our 
window is an acre or two of ice, and my 
boy is soon out playing on the miniature 
glacier. All the vexation of the fog is soon 
forgotten in the splendor of. the sunshine. 
Are there no other and more serious expe- 
riences in life of which this is a fitting em- 


blem ? 
During the morning we wind down the 


mountain, so close to the Rhone Glacier 
that we can toss a stone oyer on its blue, 
jagged surface, At its foot issues the 
Rhone, a wild, roaring brook, of a tawny 
color. By and by it will become the rich 





blue stream that issues from Lake Leman. 


Halting for lunch at the little village of 
Viesch, we stroll into the church (a mere 
show-shop of gilt and tawdry pictures) and 
the burying-ground. None of the graves 
seem to be over three feet long, Presently 
we come upon a small stone wing built 
against the church, with an open grating 
on one side. Peering in, we behold a 
ghastly stack of human skulls and arm- 
bones, filling it nearly to the roof? In- 
quiring of the landlord what is the mean- 
ing of this horrid charnel-house, he replied 
in broken English: “ Dat is de bones house. 
Ebery one is dug up after seven years, and 
his skull and arm-bones is put into dat 
house!” Here is a solution of the contro- 
versy between cremation and sepulture 
indeed. Only imagine a heart-broken 
widow going, after her seven years of sor- 
row, to guess which of those grinning skel- 
etons it is that once laid upon her bosom in 
the caress of wedlock! This land of sub- 
lime scenery is disfigured with many dis- 
gusting objects; but nothing:is so infinitely 
loathsome as these shanties piled with 
human skulls beside every village church. 

Let us turn from this loathsome spectacle 
to the magnificent scenes of grandeur with 
which we are surrounded. I write this 
hurried letter from the Monte Rosa region, 
which is by all odds the grandest por- 
tion of Switzerland. The great majority 
of tourists are prevented from visiting it 
because it can only be reached by thirteen 
miles of pony-riding. But the fatigue is 
small and the recompense is glorious. We 
left Visp on Thursday morning, and after 
thirteen miles over a good bridle-path took 
small wagons at St. Nicholas. (They are 
wholesome for digestion.) The gorge grew 
wilder as we advanced. The afternoon 
sun blazed on the peak of the Weisshorn 
above us, making it glitter like a gateway 
to Paradise. We reached Zermatt just in 
time to witness the rosy tints of the setting 
sun on the ice-peaks of the Mishabel and 
the Breithorn. There too—piercing into 
the mid-heavens—rises the granite wedge 
of the royalest of Swiss mountains, the 
magnificent Matterhorn. Mr. Beecher 
might well say that it was the grandest 
thing he saw in Europe. It springs up, 
bleak and bare, 14,900 feet from a sea of 
glittering ice. Its gaunt sides are ribbed 
with snow; its peak is like alabaster. 
Right near our hotel are the graves of 
Messrs. Hudson and Douglass Hadow, the 
brave Englishmen who were killed by a 
fall from its terrific cliffs eight years ago. 
Its asceat is now less difficult. A party of 
four went up to the ‘‘Cabane” yesterday 
afternoon with fve guides, and slept there 
over night. This morning we could see 
them—with spy-glasses—looking like spiders 
creeping over the snow near the summit. 
They will be the “lions” of Zermatt when 
they return to-night. 

Yesterday morning, under a cloudless 
blue sky, we ascended to the peak of the 
‘‘Gorner Grat,” the finest observatory in 
Switzerland. It rises ten thousand feet in 
the very center of a vast circle of snow 
mountains. It is equal to an hundred Mount 
Rigis for an outlook. We rode ponies to 
the Riffelberg, and then footed it to the top. 
What a panorama of sublime splendors 
burst upon us! Before us rose the kingly 
Matterhorn. Next the Dent Blanche and 
the Weisshorn. Then on the other side 
were the gigantic Monte Rosa and 
the Lyskamm, each near 15,000 feet in 
altitude. Beside them the snowy Breit- 
horn, the rival of the Jungfrau. Below 
us, full one thousand feet, stretched miles 
of glaciers, white as ivory. Above us was 
the “body of the heavens in its clearness.” 
It was a spot for reverent silence and 
seemed near unto the everlasting throne. 

For two hours we drank in the glorious 
spectacle. It seemed to be the One Hun- 
dred and Fourth Psalm crystallized into 
glittering ice and solid granite. Fatigues 
of fifteen miles of ascent and descent are 
forgotten as we feast on the memory of 
those hours on the Garner Grat. We can- 
not describe them. We can only say that 
the American has never seen Switzerland 
unless he has been to Zermatt; and he can 
never behold the king of all the Swiss 
mountains until he has looked up, with 
wonder and with awe, at the crown of the 
mighty Matterhorn. 

ZERMATT, BWISSEBRLAND, August 6th, 1874. 





CONSCIOUS EFFECTS OF FAITH. 
BY PRES. CHARLES G. FINNEY. 





In an article on the Psychology of Faith 
I defined saving faith to be frustin a personal 
Divine Saviour, This trust carries with it the 
affections, so that it may perhaps more 
properly be said to be a loving trust. This 
is attested by consciousness. In that article 
I mentioned some of the immediate results 
of faith, as they appear in? consciousness. 
But upon this ‘point’ it is*important to 
enlarge, asin this article I propose to do. 
The conscious effects of faith will necessari- 
ly depend very much upon the intelligence 
of the person exercising it. So far as there 
isa clear apprehension or understanding 
of what Christ is to us faith will produce 
very decided results in our mental states. 
Faith produces rest of soul; not apathy, not 
quietism, but a freedom from anxiety or 
carefulness and a very decided state of 
mental satisfaction. The soulis led through 
faith to rest, in the sense just explained, 
from many bondages, anxieties, and fears; 
and in certain great essential facts and 
truths and in the personal attributes, love, 
and official relations of an almighty Saviour. 
I will in this article specify some of these, 
and just refer the reader to certain passages 
of Scripture, by turning to which he may 
assure himself that the Scripture relating to 
these points is at one with his conscious- 
ness. 

I. From what the truly believing mind 
rests. 

a. From doubts and fears in respect.to its 
saying interest in and knowledge of Christ. 
Rom. viii, 15. 

b. From remorse and a sense of condem- 
nation for past sin. True faith brings the 
soul into a state of justification and wipes 
out all sense of condemnation and remorse 
for past sin. Rom. v, 1 and viii, 1. 

o. True faith brings the soul into a state 
of rest from present sitning. I John iii, 6. 

d. True faith produces an immediate rest 
of soul from all carefulness and anxiety 
and settles it in great peace. This state of 
freedom from carefulness and anxiety will 
be as broad as the intelligence of him who 
exercises faith. Ignorance of the promises, 
and of Christ’s official relations, and of 
what we may expect of him may prevent 
or break the soul’s rest under certain cir- 
cumstances or in certain emergencies. For 
example, suppose thesoul to be ignorant of 
the declaration that ‘‘all things work to- 
gether for good to them that.love God ”; or 
of this, ‘““My grace is sufficient for thee”; 
or of this, “I will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee”; or this, “ As thy dayis soshall 
thy strength be.” Then certain trials may 
throw the soul into a state of unrest and 
anxiety. I mention these merely as exam- 
ples of how ignorance or a want of thought- 
fulness may embarrass the spiritual life and 
break up the rest of a true believer, until he 
js informed or remembers what he has in 
the fullness of his blessed Saviour. Isaiah, 
xxvi, 3. 

e. The truly believing soul rests from its 
own works. It sees its salvation secured in 
Jesus Christ and has no longer any motive 
to legal works. It works not from self nor 
for self; but its works are from Christ and 
for Christ. Christ works in the believing 
soul ‘“‘to will and to do,” and, having no 
longer any occasion to work for self, the 
soul delights in rendering to Christ a full- 
hearted love service. True faith works 
love, and love doesall for Christ. Thus the 
believing soul ceases from its own works, 
Heb., iv, 10. 

jf. The truly believing soul rests from 
legal bondage. The true believer does not 
serve as a bondmav. He does not obey 
because he must, but has great delight in 
obedience. Faith makes the moral law, in- 
stead of a yoke of bondage, the law of liber- 
ty. Gal., v, 1; Rom., vi, 14. 

g. The believing soul rests from the con- 
strained performance of heartless duties. 
It is consciously constrained by the love 
of Christ, and not goaded to obedience by 
the pressure of a sense of obligation and 
duty. II Cor., v, 14. 

h. The believing soul rests from a restless 
longing for evidence of acceptance by 
Christ. I John, v, 10. 

& It rests from the burden, doubt, and 
anxiety of a 7th of Romans experience, 
Rom,, viii, 1. 

These are some of the things from which 
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the soul rests that truly embraces Christ 


as a personal Saviour. Of this the believer 
will be conscious, and by examination he 
will find that this conscious experience is 
recognized in Scripture as Christian ex- 
perience. 

Il, What true faith rests in. 


a. In the love of God, or God as love, 
anxiously shed abroad in the heart. Faith 
throws the heart open to God. it. opens 
the door, and Christ; as love, comes in and 
sups with the believing soul. Faith, or 
trust in a personal Christ, instantly settles 
the question of Christ’s love to us. We 
know that he loves us, just as we know that 
we love him, by direct consciousness. His 
presence as love in us is recognized as not 
merely an exercise of our own minds, but 
asa divine love, adivine presence, revealed 
to consciousness ; so that the mind rests 
from all anxiety in regard to the question 
of Christ's love to us. We not only believe 
that he loves us, but we know that he loves 
us, as we know anything else that is re- 
vealed in consciousness. Rom., v, 5. 

b.. True faith rests in the divinity and 
sufficiency of the Saviour. Read Hebrews, 
vii, 25. 

c. In the sufficiency and efficacy of the 
atonement of Christ. II Cor., v, 14, 15. 

d.True. faith rests in the fullness of 
Christ’s official relations to the soul. In 
this respect the soul sees nothing left to de- 
sire. In him dwells the fullness of the God- 
head and in his official relations he stands 
face to face over against our every possible 
want. Faith rests in this assurance. Col., 
i, 19. 

e. In him as our Mediator. 
5, 6. 

f. As our Advocate. I Jobn, fi, 1. 

g. In his perfect truthfulness. John, xiv, 6. 

h. In his professions of love and regard 
for us. John, xv, 9; Eph., ii, 4 

¢. In his exceeding great and precious 
promises. II Peter, i, 4 

j. Tn the all-sufficiency of his grace. II 
Cor., xii, 9. 

k. In him as ‘‘our wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification, and redemption.” In 
his infinite fullness in all these. I Cor., i,80. 

1. Faith rests in hope that is an anchor to 
the soul. Col.,1, 5; I Peter, i, 3. 

m. Faith rests in the assurance that ‘‘all 
things work together for good to them that 

‘love God.” Rom., vili, 28. 

n. Faith rests in the true Christian liberty 
of love. The highest form of liberty con- 
sists in the right to do and in the actual 
doing of that which we supremely love to 
do. Faith works by love—or, rather, works 
love—and love supremely delights in obey- 
ing the will and seeking the glory of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; so that the true believer 
does that which he supremely prefers to do 
in making his whole life an offering to 
Christ. This is the true Christian liberty in 
which the believing soul rests. Gal., v, 1; 
John viii, 82, 36. Hence, 

o. Faith rests in rendering to Christa 
delicious love service. II Cor., v, 14. 

p. It rests in soul-satisfying communion 
with GodtheSaviour. John, xiv, 28; Rev., 
iii, 20. 

1. These hints will suffice to show the 
ample ground for rest which is the heritage 
of every believing soul. 

2. We can see who really believe in Christ. 
If the foregoing are truly the scriptural and 
conscious results of true faith, it follows 
that where these are not true faith fs not. 

8, It is easy to see that the foregoing are 
the natural and conscious results of an im- 
plicit trust in a personal Christ 

4. Observe the rest into which the be- 
lieving’ soul enters is not apathy, but a 
sweet and joyful repose of soul in the love 
and fullness of Obrist. 

5. Rest is as broad as faith. No faith, no 
true rest. No true rest, no faith. Partial 
faith, partial rest. 

6. Let it not be forgotten that ignorance, 
as well as unbelief, is a source of unrest. 

7. True rest is naturally impossible with- 
out faith. 

8. With an intelligent faith rest is in- 
evitable. ‘ 

9. Mere opinion gives no rest. Trust is 
naturally essential to true rest of ‘soul. 

10. Here let me say to the believer: When- 
ever you get out of rest your faith is de- 
fective. Implicit trust is the universal and 
only remedy for unrest, 


I Tim., ii, 
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11. Unrest dishonors the Saviour. 

12. We cannot’ trust Christ too confi- 
dently. 

13. What a miserable state is unbelief. 
Many are miserable and they know not 
why. They have little or no reposeof soul, 
and yet they overlook the fact that they 
are guilty of unbelief. Dear Christian, let 
your trust be implicit and universal and 
you will be kept in perfect peace. 





WINA: A BALLAD. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH.) 
BY ©. P. CRANCH. 


‘* Tre waves are high, the night is dark; 
Ah! Pietro, why to-night embark ? 
Stay with thy mother here, 
On such a night thou well dost know 
Thy brother’s fate a year ago— 
Thy brother dear.” 
But Pietro laughed, and seized the oar, 
And bounded, singing, from the shore: 
“ Dark night is falling, 
Nina is calling ; 
T love but her;'I love but her.’’ 


The sea-gull flying o’er the boat 
Shrieked in his ear this plaintive note: 
‘** Rash youth, forbear ! 
My nest that clung to yonder rock 
Is shattered by the tempest’s shock. 
Beware, beware!” 
But Pietro felt his courage strong, 
And through the waves rang out his song; 
“* Dark night is falling, 
Nina is calling ; 
I love but her, I love but her.” 


A stifled murmur o’er the sea 
Breathed in his ear this melody: 
“ Ah! Pietro, hear! 
Before the billows o’er thee roll 
Pray for thy elder brother’s soul 
One parting prayer.’’ 
But Pietro thought the warning tone 
Was but the waves, and still sang on: 
“ Dark night 'is falling, 
Nina is calling ; 
I love but her, I love but her,” 


At last he reached the rocky shore, 
And heard the bell with muffled roar 
Ring for the dead. 
“ Ye mariners, for whom this knell ?” 
One look, and Pietro knew full well 
Her soul had fled. 
One dying gaze—it was his last— 
While from his lips the words still passed : 
‘Dark night is falling, 
Nina is calling ; 
I love but her, I love but her.” 


AN ORIENTAL NAPOLEON. 


BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 





It is probable that the next or one of 
the next great problems for Europe to 
solve will be, not whether, as Talleyrand 
(or some one else) said ‘‘Europe will be 
Cossack or Republican,” but whether Cen- 
tral Asia shall be Cossack or English. The 
Eastern Question has long brooded over 
Europe like an indistinct and vaguely men- 
acing cloud-shadow. What this question is 
even it is hard to define. But one branch of 
it, at least, has become tolerably clear with 
the past five years. Russia has advanced 
by deliberate but steady strides into Cen- 
tral Asia. England has taken the alarm, 
and fears for India. But it now appears 
that she has to fear for a source of wealth 
less vast, indeed, than India, but one which 
has long been a pet object of her ambition. 
This is the control of the commerce of the 
Far East. To possess the monopoly of this 
is Russia’s immediate aim; and her ad- 
vances in Turkistan are directly with a 
view to find and holda great commercial 
highway between China and the Caspian. 

This Russian invasion is an interesting 
fact, historically and prospectively; there 
is not a little romance in her conquest of 
the Turkistanee Khanates;) the locality is 
fall of gorgeous military memories of 
Ghengis Khan and  Timour of Tamerlane. 
In her progress, Russia has at! last ap- 
proached the western frontier of a great, 
flourishing, formidable, despotic state, 
Eastern Turkistan; and here she finds 
herself confronted with an able, enter- 
prising, and brilliant sovereign, who bars, 
for the moment, at least, ‘her progress 
further toward Chinese Tartary. This 
man’s career is so romantic and in some 
respects so heroic that he’ deserves a place 
among the military chieftains: of the age; 
and, as he is probably destined to play an 
important part in the great drama which is 
preparing ‘in the not distant future, it is 





worth while to éketch an outline of hiica- 
reer. 


Mohammed Yakub’ Beg,’ thé ruler’ of 
Eastern Toorkistan, a vast and vaguely de- 
fined territory, inclosed between the Panir 
Steppe, the Thian Shan Mountains, and the 
Hindu Kush (Chinese Tartary proper lying 
between these dominions and China), isa 
usurper, of not royal or even noble birth. 
He is not even of the Turanian or Mongol 
stock, to. which at least nine-tenths of . his 
present subjects belong. Yakub Beg is 
not a Tartar, but an Aryan, probably of 
Arabic descent. This is a fact. the more 
noteworthy. as within his. dominions lie 
those deep, mysterious.valleys which were 
the original seat of the Aryan. race, who 
overrun India, Arabia, and Europe, and 
from whom is descended every modern 
European nation. The Mongols have long 
since superseded the Aryans in that coun- 
try; but now comes back from Arabia or 
the Caucasus an Aryan to rule in the an- 
cient home of bis earlier race. 

But little is known of Yakub before he 
appeared as an officer in. the army of the 
Khan of Khokand, in command of one of 
that potentate’s strongholds on the Jaxartes» 
called Fort Ak Musjid. _Yakub was prob- 
ably a western adventurer, a semi-nomad, 
who had wandered to Khokand and. had 
there given such evidence of military talent 
and enterprise.as to attract the Khan's at- 
tention. The Khan was already engaged 
in that struggle with Russia which within 
the past two years has resulted in the sub- 
jection of Khokand to the same vassalage 
as thenorthern Rajahs of India hold toward 
the English. Yakub, being placed in com- 
mand of Fort Ak Musjid, proved ‘a for- 
midable andenergetic warrior. He kept the 
neighboring Khirgiz (nomad) ‘subjects of 
Russia in. awe, routed and pillaged them 
again and again, twice defeated Russian 
invading armies; but: was at last defeated 
and driven southward from Ak Musjid by 
a combined land and water assault, under 
General Perovski, in 1852. In these strug- 
gles Yakub had displayed not only a mil- 
itary skill which caused him to be dreaded 
by the Russians, but personal bravery of a 
quality rare among the Khokandees, He 
returned to the capital with five bullet 
wounds on his person. The Khan con- 
ferred upon him the titles of Beg (Bey) and 
Kushbegee, the latter signifying ‘‘ confi- 
dant of the king.” 

Yakub’s next exploit was upon the scenes 
where he is now reigning as an absolute 
despot. He was sent to Kashgar by the 
Khan, in company with a royal prince of 
that country, Burzug Khan, in response 
to a call for aid against the Chinese from a 
Kashgar chief. Here Yakub’s exploits 
were as marked for their craft as for their 
energy and cruelty. He successively took 
possession of Yarkand and Kashgar; threw 
his colleague, Siddik Beg, of equal authority 
with himself, in confinement; pampered 
the prince Burzug with the low and 
slothful pleasures which he craved; and 
already set up a sort of royal state. An in- 
cident of the taking of Kashgar illustrates 
the spirit of devotion to a cause which 
prevails in the East. The Chinese governor 
(Kashgar had become subject to China), 
when he saw that the fall of the city was 
inevitable, called a council of his officers 
and assembled them, as well as his whole 
family, around a table in his house, where 
bis sons and daughters served tea and to- 
bacco. He pretended to be discussing the 
terms of surrender to Yakub; he was 
really listening for the signs that the city 
was captured. Soon he heard shouts that 
convinced him that Yakub had successfully 
brokenin. ‘* Hetook his long pipe from his 
mouth,” says the narrator of the incident, 
“and shook the ashes out on a certain spot 
on the floor, where a train of gunpowder 
communicated with a barrel previously 
placed under the floor of the room. While 
the unconscious officers were yet consulting 
about a surrender, the’ whole house was 
blown up and they perished in the ruins.” 

Yakub, having possession of the large 
tract of:country embraced by the Khanates 
of Kashgar and Yarkand, did not rest easy 
until, by artifice, bribery, and perfidy, he 
had acquired Khotun, with its accumulated 
treasures. His sovereignty was now the 
most: considerable of any between - the 
Thian Shan Mountains and the Great Wall 
of China. He had become independent of 
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his old master, the Khan of Khokand, and 
he now prevailed upon the Amir of Bokha.- 
ra, the head of Mohammedanism in Centra) 
Asia, to confer upon him the sacred title 
of Attalik Ghazu—‘ Protector and Cham- 
pion of the Faith.” Not long after he ob- 
tained from the Sultan of Turkey recogni. 
tion as the head of Islam in Eastern Tur- 
kistan. 

At the present moment this adventurous 
usurper rules over a larger territory than 
either his old sovereign, the Khan of Kho. 
kand, or his former spiritual chief, the 
Amir of Bokbara; and not a year passes 
that he does not add, by force er cajolery, 
to his possessions. But the peculiarity of 
his sway is its vigor, effectiveness, and 
rare ability. Though not of even aristo- 
cratic blood, he has succeeded in violating 
with impunity one of the most hallowed 
traditions of Moxslemism; for he has 
married one of \hose sacred women 
who are credited with being direct de- 
scendants of Mohammed, the great 
prophet himself. He enforces law with 
the severity of a Draco, and for an 
Asian potentate he isa Solon. He strictly 
enforces the religious rules of Islam. At 
morning and evening his officers drive the 
population of the streets into the mosques 
with clubs and sticks. He has prohibited 
the system of temporary marriages between 
strangers sojourning at Kashgar and native 
women. Himself uneducated, he has in- 
troduced a stringent system of instruction, 
mainly religious. For every serious offense 
summary death isthe penalty. Yet he is 
not capriciously cruel, bui deals out death 
with an austere respect for actual proofs, 
Under him order has been pretty complete- 
ly established throughout Eastern Turkis- 
tan. It is said by one traveler that ‘‘ he saw 
a bag of silver ingots lying on the roadside, 
and the natives immediately ran over to the 
other side, for fear of being supposed to 
have designs upon it.” It is certain that 
the Attalik Ghazu’s rule, though intersely 
severe, is not partial or, in one sense, at 
least, tyrannical. He does not confiscate 
the goods of his subjects, as does the more 
enlightened Shah of Persia; he does not 
throw men into his Bastiles without trial, 
as did the pretentiously civilized Louis XV 
of France. He has a system of taxation 
which bears equally upon all: a tenth of 
the produce of the land, a fortieth of the 
herdsmen’s stock, a fortieth of the mer- . 
chants’ sales. His “ peace” army ia at least 
twenty thousand men. He has a hun. 
dred cannon. It is a rude army, but the 
best drilled and officered: certainly in 
Central Asia. Yakub keeps a lynx 
eye upon his officials, and certain it is that 
there is very little corruption in his admin- 
istration. He has, moreover, built up a 
commerce which has attracted the cupidity 
and envy of Russia. It is with this re- 
markable man, who reminds us somewhat 
of Cromwell in his manner of ruling, as he 
resembles, in an Oriental way, Napoleon in 
his method and brilliancy of warfare, whom 
Russia now finds confronting her and with 
whom she must reckon before she can ob- - 
tain the coveted commercial highway to , 
China; for Kashgar is indispensable as an 
outpost and fortress, and it is not unlikely 
that the struggle with England will occur 
in the neighborhood of the capital of 
Yakub Beg. - 


a 
LEGISLATURES AND LIBRARIES, 
BY FREDERIC VINTON. 


Tne multiplication of public libraries in 
this country till one is planted in every 
community is but a corollary from our 
public-school system. That system must 
be considered imperfect and inefficient to 
its real end till the same authority which 
requires thatevery child be taught to read 
shall also enjoin the furnishing of good 
books, on which the new faculty may be 
exercised. To so little purpose is the art 
of reading employed by multitudes that it 
seems hardly worth possessing. Local 
newspapers and mischievous novels sre the 
chaff and the poison which form their daily 
food. The same reasoning which justifies 
government in requiring the support of 
schools and making the attendance of chil- 
dren obligatory would justify it in impos- 
ing an additional tax to secure useful infor- 
mation and nutritious instruction in 8 — 


rinted form. 
Access to libraries has hitherto been 8 
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a confined mainly to cities.. In a lim- 
sauetee it has been enjoyed by some 
fortunate towns, the birthplace of success- 
ful men, who, looking back to the days of 
struggle and limitation which made up their 
boyhood, have generously resolved that the 
children of their townsmen shall grow up 
more accomplished than themselves. But 
the aggregate of dwellers in cities and these 
favored towns is less than the combined 
population of those scattered villages which 
skirt the hillsides and nestle in the valleys 
of the open country. And must these wait 
till fortune shall thus favor them, or con- 
tinue to lament that the acquisition of 
wealth is not always accompanied by gen- 
erous purpose? Is there no way to equalize 
advantages, and diffuse everywhere that 
culture which enriches the state as much as 
it benefits the individual? The same policy 
which now requires the childless rich to aid 
in the education of their proletarian neigh- 
bors dictates that the aggregation of wealth 
{n cities should assist in providing increased 
advantages for the sparse population of the 
country. Let the whole sum raised for such 
ends in a county (if not in a state) be divided 
per capita among all the inhabitants. Let 
local libraries, proportioned to population, 
be established in every town; and let state 
or county officers oversee some part of the 
necessary expenditure. No doubt it will be 


wise to let people determine in the main | 
the selection of what they are to read; but | 


it will be reasonable that books of reference 


and works of merit should be everywhere | 


secured, whatever be the prevailing taste of 
the masses. And this can best be done 
under the superintendence of judicious and 
accomplished advisers, representing funds 
which may not wholly have been raised on 
the spot where they are expended. 


Scattered through every community are 
superior minds, needing food more nutri- 
tious than suits the multitude. Ifit is sup- 
plied, they will grow toa stature and de- 
velop powers of which otherwise they wil! 
be unconscious. In the absence of it they 
will be underlings, like the rest, or ,v to 
thet graves craving uneasily they know 
not what. Good books are their natural 
food; but they are too poor to possess 
‘them or they may not know that such exist. 
Let the alma mater of the state feed all her 
children alike. The loss by neglecting 
such patures is enormous; 80 would be the 
gain of supplying them. 


Instead, however, of imposing every- 

’ where an unvarying list of topics and of 
authors, a commission for the choice of bet- 

ter books, if wisely constitated, would re- 

gard the genius of each community as 

arising from origin, circumstances, and em- 

ployments. Some of the books proper for 

a seaport town would have one character; 
for an agricultural district, another. A spe- 
cial collection illustrating the branches of 
commerce, manufacture, or handicraft pur- 
sued in any place might have the happiest 
influence in quickening the intelligence of 
all so engaged. It would give them pre- 
eminence in their specialty and would raise 
them to wealth and perbaps to reputation. 
The highest class of teachers alone could 
succeed in the schools of such a community, 
and their influence again would react on 
the general mind. Men educated in such 
favorable circumstance would be leaders 
anywhere else, as Eastern men have been 
in all other parts of thecountry. When, 
forty years ago, the common-school system 
began to spread through the Northwest» 
Horace Mann doubled its power in Massa- 
chusetts by engrafting on it preparatory 
schools for teachers. Now that it is to be 
planted in the South let us add a still more 
advantageous feature—libraries for district 
schools. When Prussia lay bleeding be- 
neath the feet of Napoleon Baron Stein 
made every man in his country an educated 
soldier. The result is the new German 
Empire. By such sagacious management 
the Atlantic States may yet maintain in this 
nation their ancient hegemony, however 
distanced in respect to population. It is 
but repeating here the glorious history of 
Athens and of Florence and showing on 
the largest scale that knowledge is power. 
But a still more inspiring thought is this: 
such an example would at length be fol- 
lowed everywhere and America become one 

land of light.. Imagination cannot conjec- 

ure the blessings which would grow from 
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such a system of national education if once 
adopted throughout the world. 
EE 


ONE OF THE ELECT. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


SHor awhile from Heaven's air 

By house, horizon, square; 

In attic durance pent, 

’Neath plastered firmament; 

With glint of sunshine, patch of blue, 
A star or two 

From his loophole toward the sky 

To espy. 


Down below him was a street, 

With human faces sweet ; 

As in a dream, outside 

He hears the city’s tide, 

He feels the fretting, restless flow 
Of long ago— 

Wistful harks—musing how strange 
Seems the change. 


Though his threads of work are stopped, 
The shuttle fairly dropped, 

Fate’s fabric grown so dim 

Its pattern puzzles him, 

Yet still can throbbing heart refuse 
Its loves to lose; 

Brain alert and will unspent 

Still are lent. 


” Wherefore, owns he not the whole, 
Having so sane a soul ? 
Keeps destiny in store 
For any of us more? 
. Such jubilant philosophy 
But promise me, 
Gladly all my goods sell I 
It to buy. 


Ripest wine of thought is poured, 
Stainless, at this plain board ; 
Within the homely gate 

What entertainments wait! 

Who visit him do fall in debt, 

As ina net; 

For his inmost proffers he 
Plenteously. 


Cannot one afford to spend, 
Nor calculate the end, 

To give himself away 

Royally every day, 

Who holds the Universe in fee 
By sympathy ? 

Yea, who touches, reaching up 
God’s own cup? 





‘CHAUCER'S MELIBE. 


BY ARTHUR GILMAN. 





Ir has probably occurred to many who 
shall read these words that of all the com- 
pleted ‘‘ Canterbury Tales” one only is told 
by the poet in his own person. The sug- 
gestion has offered itself to the writer that 
there is a meaning in this fact. Chaucer 
puts into the mouth of the knight and 
miller words that he thought fit for them 
to utter. He makes the wife of Bath write 
herself down 8 vulgar virago. He lets his 
parson prose away by the hour about the 
seven deadly sins, and he makes his clerk— 
‘coy as a maid”—tell the story of Patient 
Griselda that he had heard from another 
worthy clerk, ‘‘ Frauncis Petrak,” 

——“ whose Rethorick sweete 
Enlumyned al Ytaille of poetrie.” 

In short, Chaucer gave his other pilgrims 
characteristic tales, and may we not pre- 
sume that in his own story he spoke freely 
and from the abundance of his heart ? 

The object of this paper is not to prove 
that this is what Chaucer did; but merely 
to offer a suggestion which has occurred to 
the writer's mind and to present the salient 
points in the story of Melibe. Whatever 
else we may say, itis quite safe to assert 
that the tale was produced at the time when 
the poet’s mind was strongest—when his 
genius was at its point of greatest develop- 
ment, 

The strange contradiction meets us at the 
beginning that, while Chaucer wrote verse 
for most of his other pilgrims, he tells the 
poet’s own tale in prose. Why he did this 
it might be hard to say. 

It is a simple story, opening with a pic- 
ture of the little family of the ‘‘ myghty and 
riche” young map, called Melibe, compris- 
ing only himself, his wife, dame Prudence, 
and his daughter, called Sophie., On the 
very first page we have an account of the 
tragedy that gave rise to the story. Four 
of Melibe’s olf foes,in his absence, break 
open his house, beat his wife, and murder 
Sophie. 

Distracted by this terrible grief, Melibe 








became a prey to the most intemperate sor- 
row, weeping, crying, and rending his 
clothes like a madman. In accordance with 
the advice of Ovid in his De Remediis Amoris, 
the prudent wife allowed her afflicted hus- 
band to weep “‘his fill,” and then urged 
him to be calm, and not destroy himself for 
the loss of his child. 

Melibe urged that even Jesus Christ wept 
for the death of Lazarus, his friend; and 
Prudence answered that temperate weeping 
is not “defended” or forbidden, but that 
the apostle tells us to weep with such folk 
as weep. She adds that “ outrageous” 
weeping is defended, and she derives argu- 
ments from Seneca, Jesus theson of Sirach, 
Solomon, and Job in favor of patient en- 
durance. Finally she prevails upon Melibe 
to convene his neighbors and take advice 
from them. 

We do not know what principle governed 
in the composition of this convention, but 
are onlytold that there came together “a 
great congregation of folk,” in which were 
included surgeons, physicians, old folk and 
young, some of Melibe’s former enemies, 
some subtle flatterers; and a few: wise advo- 
cates, learned in the law. 

The discussion that followed the opening 
of the case is very entertaining. Some said 
deliberation .was needed, and quoted the 
proverb ‘‘ He that'soon deemeth’soon shall 
repent”; while those of warmer and 
younger blood:cried out that “while that 
iren is hote men schold smite,” and these 
last carried the convention. 

Against this plan of war and sudden 
vengeance patient Prudence meekly pro- 
tested; but her husband said he purposed 
for several reasons not to act upon he 
counsels. First, hesaid every wight would 
hold him a fool if he allowed her to change 
a decision that. had been affirmed and or- 
dained by so many wise men. In the second 
place, he said that all women were wicked 
and none good of them all, for did not Sol- 
omon say, ‘‘Of a thousand men found I a 
good man,,but certes of alle wommen good 
womman found I never”? And, lastly, 
Melibe ssid that if he governed himself by 
his wife’s counsel it would appear that she 
were his master; “ and God forbid that itso 
were!” he exclaimed. 

This last appears to have been Melibe’s 
strongest argument, and he supported it by 
quotations from Solomon, Jesus Sirach, and 
a certain French philosopher, who said that 
women are given to overcoming men by 
wicked advice. 

‘““Whanne Dame Prudence,” says Chau- 
cer, “‘ ful debonairly and with great pacience 
hadde berd at that hir housbonde liked for 
to seye, thanne axed she of hym licence for 
to speke,” and said (in substance): It is 
no folly to change counsel. when circum- 
stances change or when affairs appear in a 


new light; and as for the. second reason, it 


may lightly be proved that there has been 
full many a good woman. Our Lord, said 
she, would never have consented to have 
been born of a woman if all women had 
been wicked; nor would he, after his resur- 
rection, have appeared to a woman first, 
rather than to aman. And as for Solo- 
mon, said she, though he may never have 
found a good woman, certes other men have 
found many a8 woman full good and true. 
Saving your grace, she added, your third 
reason is not valid, for, if it were, then no 
man could take advice except of those who 
have lordship and mastery over his person 
Finally, your arguments are against women 
who are jangleresses and riotous; and, sir, 
by your leave, that am not I. 

Passing then to arguments in favor of the 
good influence of women, Prudence shows 
how Jacob got his father’s blessing through 
the good counsel of his mother, Rebecca; 
how Judith (in the book of that name) de- 
Kivered the city of Bethulia ont of the 
hands of Holofernes; how Abigail appeased 
the wrath of David; and how Esther im- 
proved. the condition of the children of 
God in the reign of Ahasuerus the king. 
Prudence closes her argument by saying 
that God would never have made woman to 
be man’s mate if her advice were not good 
and profitable, and quotes a certain clerk, 
who said: 

“ What is better than gold? Jasper. 
What is better than jasper? Wisdom. 


What is better than wisdom? Woman. 
What is better than woman? Nothing.” 


Nothing was needed more, and Melibe 
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exclaimed : ‘‘ Wyfe, bycause of thy sweete 
wordes, and eek for I have assayed and 
preuved thy grete sapience and thy grete 
trouthe, I wol governe me by thy counseil 
in alle thyng.” The unity ahd happiness of 
the family was, of course, restored, and 
Prudence proceeded to give her wifely 
counsel. 

After urging Melibe to begin by praying 
to the Most High God that he would give 
his counsel and “confort,” in accordance 
with the advice of St. James—“If any of 
you have nede of sapience, axe it of God” 
--Prudence analyzes the council that had 
given the decision in favor of war in a very 
edifying manner. She shows that it was 
composed of too many members and too 
diverse; that many of them had interested 
and sinister motives for urging him to take 
vengeance by force; and that a forgiving 
and patient spirit would be more becoming 
and more in accord with the teachings of 
Scripture, which she quotes at large. She 
says that Solomon was right that it is more 
“worthi to be pacient than for to be right 
strong.” 

Finally, when Melibe had heard all that 
his good wife had to say, he agreed to work 
after her counsel], and thanked God, of 
whom proceedeth all goodness and all vir- 
tue, that he had sent him a wife of so great 
discretion, and forgave his foes, ‘‘to this 
end,” he said, “ that God of his endless mer- 
cy wole at the tyme of oure dyage forgive 
us our giltes that we have trespassed to 
hym in this wrecched world. For doute- 
less, if we be sory and repentant of the 
synnes and giltes whiche we have trespassed 
in the sighte of oure Lord God, He is so 
free and so merciable that he wole forgyven 
us ours giltes, and bryngen us to His blisse 
that never hath ende. Amen.” 

So ends the tale of Melibe. What does it 
show us of our poet? Much, I think. It 
gives us by no means a complete picture of 
his character; but it proves that tbe vul- 
garity and coarseness of his other stories is 
not to be attributed to him personally. It 
shows that he was well acquainted with 
the Bible, as all the best English writers 
have been. We may suppose that he had 
studied well the then popular allegory of 
the vision concerning Piers Plowman, 
and we may give all due weight to the in- 
flucace the popularity of that wonderful 
production had upon his mind and heart; 
but we know that Chaucer was an inde- 
pendent man, who uttered his own convic- 
tion, and we can hardly think him disin- 
genuous in his arguments in the story be- 
fore us. 

We must believe him to have been—what 
Milton thought him—a man of deep relig- 
fous convictions. We know that he hon- 
ored woman and painted the life of married 
love as the “paradise terrestre”; and we 
can honestly believe that, like the creator 
of Hamlet, he could exclaim : 

“ God shall be my hope, 

My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet!” 
I 


MRS. BARBAULD. 


BY KATE A. SANBORN. 





Do not most persons who remember her 
at all think of Mrs. Barbauld as just a 
little prim and poky; good, but never bril- 
liant? Yet she wasa woman of wondrously 
versatile talent, attempting much and 
never failing in those attempts. 

She had not the precocity of Mill, who 
knew Greek at three years and everything 
else at cight; but she was certainly a bright 
child. Her mother affirmed that she could 
read with ease before she was two years 
old. And when but five she corrected her 
worthy father in his definition of joy 
which he remarked ‘‘could not have place 
in a state of perfect felicity, as it sup- 
posed an accession of happiness.” “‘I think 
you are mistaken, Papa,” piped a wee 
voice from the opposite side of the table. 

“Why so, Letitia?” 

“* Because in the chapterI read to you 
this morning it is said ‘there is more joy 
in. Heaven,’”’ etc. 

Studying at home, without playmates, 
the loneliness and restraint, doubtless, made 
her more mature and serious. In her early 
days women were generally content with 
their Bible and sampler, and her father 
was for some time unwilling to give her 
what was considered an unfeminine educa- 
tion, but at last gave her thorough drill 
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in the classics, as well as the modern tan-' 


ages. 

aaah are slandered as a homely class; 
but Miss Aikin was decidedly beautiful and 
very much admired in society. Her father 

filled the theological chair in the academy 
at Wagrington and the students and young 
ladies of the town formed a merry circle. 
Somebody was bold enough to talk of -get- 
ting up private theatricals. ' The’ teachers 
frowned upon this innovation and criedout: 
*‘It must not be.” All the students, the 
ladies, and even Miss Aikin took. the pro- 
hibition “ very sulkily.” 

So she loved a frolic in those days and 
was angry at the narrow notions of the 
wise heads, whose heartless decision roused 
her to. speak very disrespectfully : 

“ Wisdom! thine empire I disclaim, 
Thou empty boast of pompous name! 
In gloomy shades of cloisters dwell, 
But never haunt my cheerful cel}. 
Hail to Pleasure’s frolic train! 

Hail to Fancy’s golden reign ! 
Festive Mirth and Laughter wild, 
Free and sportful as the child! 

Hope with eager, sparkling eyes, 
And easy faith and fond surprise— 
Let these, in fairy colors drest, 
Forever share my careless breast ; 
Then, though wise I may not be, 
The wise themselves shall envy me.” 

Dr. Priestley, the distinguished chemist, 
was a firm friend in these bright years, and 
notes with pride fn his memoirs that he first 
induced her to write in verse. ‘‘So that 
this country is in some measure indebted to 
me for one of the best poets it can boast.” 

Her poems, selected by her brother, went 
through four editions the first year. This 
encouraged her to collect her prose afticles, 
and with her brother she published a small 
volume the following year, without putting 
their names to their work. Rogers in his 
“fable Talk,” says: ‘‘ At a dinner party 
‘where I was Fox met Aikin. ‘Iam greatly 
pleased with your Miscellaneous Pieces, Mr. 
Aikin,’ said Fox. Aikin bowed. ‘I par. 

ticularly admire,’ continued Fox, ‘your 
essay against Inconsistency in our Expecta- 
tions.” ‘That,’ replied Aikin, ‘is my sis- 
ter’s.” ‘I like much,’ returned Fox, ‘ your 
essay on Monastic Institutions’ ‘That, 
answered Aikin, ‘is also my sister’s’ Mr. 
Rogers adds Fox thought it best. to say 
no more about the book.” 

Sir James Mackintosh said of the essay on 
“Inconsistency in our Expectations” that 
he considered it the finest in the language 
for depth of thought, clearness of reasoning, 
and perfect finish of style.” 

ln the essay on Romances she imitated 
Johnson with such success as to extract 
praise from that old growler. 

Speaking first of Blair’s imitation, he said 
to Boswell: “Sir, these are not the words 
I should have used. No, sir; the imitators 
of my style have not hit it. Miss Aikin has 
done it the best, for she has imitated the 
sentiment as well as the diction.” 

Literary women. seldom marry well. 
Why I know not. 

Miss Aikin was pretty, accomplished, 
witty, practical, religious, and, if she didn’t 
‘*paint in water colors,” she had great tal- 
ent for drawing. Yet she met her fate in 
a poor minister, who did not appear very 
foteresting, even as described by her partial 
peo. ‘‘He was early accustomed to dis- 
cussion and argued with a degree of 
warmth.” This is suggestive of eternal 
bickerings; and ‘‘ his latter days were op- 
pressed by a morbid affection of his spirits.” 
Poor woman! she bore her lot bravely 
and taught school to fill the slender purse. 

Dr. Johnson was enraged at the sacrifice. 
‘* Miss Aikin was an instance of early cul- 
tivation; but in what did it terminate? In 
marrying a little Presbyterian parson, who 
keeps an infant boarding-school. So that 
all her employment now is ‘to suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer.’ She tells 
the children: ‘This isa cat and this isa 
dog, with four legs and a tail. See there! 
You are much better than a cat or a dog, 
for you can speak.’ If I had bestowed 
such an education on a daughter and had 
discovered that she thought of marrying 
such a fellow I would have sent her to the 
Congress !” 

If her work was small, which many will 
deny, it was well done, and she’ won the 
lasting love of her pupils. Lord-Chief-Jus- 
tice Denman, who was one of the boys for 
whom her ‘‘ Hymns in Prose” were written, 
cherished her memory most religiously, 
and, wher an old man, told a friend, with a 
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look of delight: “I dreamed of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld only last night.” 

Although earnest and enthusiastic in her 
teaching, she never sank the author in the 
schoolmarm, but continued to use her pen 
on ® greater variety of themes than I re- 
member any other woman to have under- 
taken, and failed in none. Ina sermon or 
riddle, a political pampblet ora poem she 
was equally at ease; and her essays, allego- 
ries, and hymns gained the highest praise 
from competent critics. 

She was a keen critic herself. Speaking 
of Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson,” which had 
just appeared, she said: “ Johnson, I think, 
was far from being a great character. He 
was continually sinning against his con- 
science, and then afraid of going to Hellfor 
it. A Christian and a man of the town, a 
philosopher and a bigot, acknowledging life 
to be miserable and making it more miser- 
able through fear of death; professing great 
distaste to the country, and neglecting the 
urbanity of towns; a Jacobite, and pen- 
sioned; acknowledged to be a giant in 
literature, and yet we do not trace him, 
as wedo Locke or Rousseau or Voltaire, 
in his influence on the opinions of the 
times.” I imagine that if the subject of 
these remarks could have read them he 
would have owned’that her mind had not 
been materially dulled by contact with 
“infants,” 

Of Byron she said that “he filled a leaf 
in the book of fame, but it is a very blotted 
leaf.” When he published his “ Bride 
of Abydos” she wrote: ‘‘I cannot 
gee any advantage in Calling a  night- 
ingale bulbul or a fose gul, except 
to disconcert plain English readers.” 
Of Lalla Rookh: “’Tis my flowet-dish, 
sweet and gay and tastefully arranged; but 
the flowers do not grow there—they are 
picked up with pains here and there.” 

In a chatty letter to a friend she says: 
** We have been full-fed with noveis lately 
and shall be with poems. Think of a thick 
quarto of ’s, entitled “ Fragments,” 
being only a taste of the second part of a 
poem which I suppose he means to give us 
some time or other. I should like to sup- 
ply him with a motto: ‘And of the frag- 
ments there were taken up twelve baskets 





full” 


Her radical opinions on the horrors of 
the slave trade made her some enemies, 
Horace Walpole among them. He spoke 
of ‘*the virago Barbauld,” and characterized 
her compassion for the blacks as “a meas- 
ure of faction.” Coleridge, too, said some 
ugly things, roused to resentment by a 
friendly poem in which she exhorted the 
dreamer to use his genius. He said that 
her name was “a pleonasm of nakedness”; 
which was witty, if not courteous. Lamb 
used jocosely to call Mrs. Barbauld and 
Mrs. Inchbald, the novelist, “the two bald 
women.” 

It is time now to dispose of her hus- 
band, who disposed of himself long ago. 
He was addicted to water, a fancy not so 
safe as might seem; for, although “his in- 
sanity took the harmless enough turn of 
a passion for scrubbing his body,” yet he 
one day tried rather too large a bath-tub, 
and at last one opponent got him under. 
As Mrs. Ellis phrases it: ‘‘One of his 
peculiarities was an excessive use of wa- 
ter, and he may have fallen in while 
prompted to use the river for the purpose 
of ablution.” 

I think I gavethe same idea, though not 
with her elegance. At any rate, poor little 
Mr. Barbauld was drowned, and his wife 
mourned him sincerely. She lived to bea 
very old lady, but was always cheerful and 
agreeable. 

In Mr. Robinson’s diary for January 
2ist, 1821, is this entry: 

‘*T called on the Colliers, and then went 
to Mrs. Barbauld’s. She is now the con- 
firmed old lady. Independently of her 
fine understanding and literary reputation, 
she would be interesting. Her white locks, 
fair and unwrinkled skin, brilliant starched 
linen and rich silk gown make her a fit sub- 

ect for a painter. Her conversation is 
ively, her remarks judicious and always 
pertinent.” 

It was about this time that she met Wal- 
ter Scott, Her niece describes the scene: 

“ A charming day we had. I did not, 
indeed, see much of the great lion—for we 
were fourteen at dinner, of whom about 
half were constantly talking; but he was 





delighted to see my aunt and paid her 
great attention, which I was very glad of. 
He told her that the ‘Tramp, tramp, 
splash, splash,’ of Taylor’s ‘ Lenora,’ which 
she had carried into Scotland many years 
ago, was what made him a poet,” 

In her last days she surpassed all other 
efforts in a poem on Life, which Words- 
worth (who considered her the first of 
literary women in the days of Maria Edge- 
worth and Hannab More) particularly ad- 
mired and even envied. 

He said once to his sister : 

‘*Repeat me that stanza by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld.” 

She did so, and was asked to repeat it 
once more; and so he learned it by heart. 
He was at the time walking in his parlor at 
Rydal, with hands behind him. She heard 
him mutter to himself: 

“T am not in the habit of grudging other 
people their good things, but I wish I had 
written those lines,” 

Rogers said ‘‘he knew few lines finer”, 
and, sitting with Madame D’Arblay, some 
weeks before she died, he said to her: 

‘*Do you remember those lines of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s ‘ Life’ which I once repeated to 
you?” 

‘* Remember them!” she replied. ‘I re- 
peat them to myself every night before I go 
to sleep.” 

Whipple said of Gray that no man ever 
went down to immortality with a smaller 
book under his arm. I think that if Mrs, 
Barbauld had never written but that single 
perfect verse she deserved tiever to be for- 
gotten, I have kept it for the close: 


“ Life! we've been long together 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather} 

*Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not ‘Good-night’; but in some brighter clime 
Bid me ‘ Good-morning.’” 


Mt. 
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THERE are not a few intelligent people who 
believe Paris to be the art center of the world, 
that there is no school of art so correct in its 
principles as the French school, that the French 
painters are nearly all masters, and that the 
annual Salon is the gathering together of some 
thousands of unexceptionably good pictures. 
This estimate, like most popular estimates, is 
about half right. The French school of art of 
to-day, growing out of intense study, close 
observation of Nature, a fearless disregard of 
conventionalities, and with some half a dozen 
conscientious leaders, has produced some 
marvelous pictures and will produce many 
more ; but it is erroneous to suppose that all 
its painters are masters, and nothing shows 
this more plainly than the Salon, the doors of 
which have just been closed. 

This annual competition of some thou- 
sands of artists is an admirable and tolerably 
accurate gauge of the actual state of art 
in France. Men work a whole year’s time 
to produce a painting or a statue for 
the Salon, knowing well that if they are 
so fortunate as to get a medal for their work 
itis a sure fortune for them. They paint pic- 
tures oftentimes that are very fine in the studio, 
where the lightis arranged to suit them, where 
all the surroundings harmonize with them, 
and where there are no means of comparison 
with other art works; but when these pictures 
come to be hung in the trying light of the 
Palace of Industry, and side by side with other 
pictures upon which equal care and study 
have been spent, they look very different, and, 
instead of a medal, the artist carries back to his 
studio, what is always useful, a knowledge of 
his own relative position among artists—a very 
healthful notion of his own comparative abil- 
ity, that is quite sure to help him to resist the 
sin of vanity. We need very much such an 
opportunity for competition and comparison 
in America, and we need it especially because 
we have very little really intelligent art criti- 
cism. Almost no good is accomplished by our 
mutual-admiration local art clubs and acad- 
emies, beyond bringing now and then a desery- 
ing artist into notice. If we had once a year a 
national competition, holden in some central 
city, where pictures could be gathered to- 
gether from all parts of the country and shown 
and judged without prejudice, there is no doubt 
that with our rising generation of zealous 
artists we might, and that too at no very dis- 
tant day, establish a creditable and distinctive 
school of art in America. Self-knowledge is 
more essential in art than in almost any other 
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of the professions, and self-knowledge cannot 
be gained without means of comparison, 


Every one who knows America at a); knows 
that there is a growing taste for art there 
aud each yeara better understanding ot the 
principles of art. The cheap and tawdry litho. 
graphs, with which the last generation were 
satisfied, have had their day and been con. 
signed to the attic; and now chromos are hay. 
ing their day—doing a good deal to popularize 
art, inculeating a love for color and a knowl. 
edge of composition, but hard and crude, ang 
worthless where once excellent paintings have 
been seen, studied, and understood. But 
everybody can’t see good pictures in large col- 
lections, even in our large cities; and those 
who need them most—our artists—must make 
long pilgrimages to find them. We need in 
America just what France has in its annual 
Salon, and what Munich and Vienna and Lon. 
don have in the exhibitions frequently holden by 
the artists’ societies of those cities. There is 
a good opportunity to inaugurate something 
of the kind in connection with our forthcom- 
ing Centennial Celebration, of which, by the 
way, foreigners at present have great distrust, 
With a little effort on the part of the manage- 
ment, some of the finest pictures in the world 
might be brought together. 

This year there is no doubt that the French 
Salon was below the average excellence ot 
former years; but it was still a wonderful ex- 
hibition, not only in many of its pictures, but 
as an evidence of the great capacity for art 
production in France. No country on the face 
of the globe does so much for art, to foster it 
and to encourage it. The government spends 
thousands annually, and with the entire appro- 
bation of the people, in furnishing means of 
instruction to artists and in buying creditable 
pictures and other art works, The Salon itself 
has a wonderful influence. Here in the im- 
mense structure known as the Palace of 
Industry, just in the heart of the Champs 
Elysées, with its walls completely covered with 
pictures to the number of nearly 3,000, and 
these were selected from the offerings of more 
than 5,000 artists. Not only the galleries, but 
the great courtyard—many acres in extent—is 
utilized for exhibition purposes. It is covered 
with a glass roof, tastefully laid out in walks 
and parterres, and contains all the statuary 
that has been offered. To this exhibition the 
public is admitted gratuitously on two days in 
the week—Sunday and Thursday—and on the 
other days the almost nominal fee of a franc 8 
charged for admission. 

This year, more than ever before, the great 
interest of the Salon has centered in the works 
of a few artists, some of whom have leaped 
into fame since the war, and some few whosé 
pictures, whatever they paint, are always re- 
garded with interest by the French. I think 
that it is no exaggeration to say that 
not more than two hundred pictures 
out of the entire collection have been 
considered of sufficient importance by 
the acknowledged critics to call for special 
mention. The French public is full of whims 
and the favorite of to-day is forgotten to-mor- 
row, and each Salon brings into notice men 
whose names were never heard of till they 
hung their pictures on the walls. The mer 
who are at present most popular are the intense 
realists, who pander to the prevailing and 
morbid taste for the grotesque and horrible. 
There must be too a severe simplicity in 
composition, as what are called ‘‘ made-up 
pictures” are no longer supposed to show 
genius. A man who is thoroughly imbued 
with all these characteristics is Jules Bréton. 
He sends this year a picture of a Bréton shep- 
herd girl, who is reclining on the edge of & 
cliff and gazing dreamily out on a wide ex- 
panse of sea. It isasimple bit of Nature, in 
which the artist has infused his own person- 
ality to a very great extent—to such an extent 
that one does not need the rather conspicuous 
signature in the corner as an assurance of its 
authorship. The peasant girl ia such as you 
may see anywhere in Brittany. It is not a Paris 
model in the costume of a Brétonne. She is 
not “posed”; but lies sprawled out on the 
grass, as any Brétonne shepherdess might 40 
and would be likely to do when neglecting her 
sheep to dream of her lover. There is in the 
picture the absolute simplicity of truth: no 
nice bits of impossible foreground foliage, for 
the mere sake of effect; no improbable crafts in 
the water; but a simple mid-day over the rocky, 
inaccessible coast of Brittany, whither the 
heather reaches to the very rocks that skirt the 
flood. No other living artist knows 80 well 2s 
Jules Bréton where to find the picturesqué 
aspects of peasant life and no artist paints 
them more truthfully. There is that famous 
Fete Diew procession, at present in the Luxew- 
bourg Museum. It tells the whole story of the 
earnest devotion of the French peasants to 
their religion—tells it without embellishment, 
in the fall light of the “‘ Lamp of Truth.” 

Undoubtedly the picture which has attracted 
most attention from the aftists in this years 
Salon is one by Bonnat, representing the cra- 
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¢lfied Christ. Ihave said “crucified Christ ’’ 
because the catalogue saysso. Left to myself, 
Ishould have said it was a revolting picture of 
a crucified “Beaux Arts” model, so entirely is 
it wanting in any suggestions of the divine at- 
tributes of the world’s Great Martyr. Such 
models may be found in any life school at any 
time, though I should say it would be hard to 
find one with a more villainous or a more unin- 
teresting face. The picture would even have 
been a libel on the impenitent thief; but to 
call it a Christ is shocking. Bonnat prides 
himself, however, on following his model ex- 
actly and has no idea of painting anything he 
cannot see. It is said that, to make his first 
study of the picture, he had a subject from the 
dissecting room nailed to a cross, and thus 
hung in his studio; and he thought—mis- 
guided man—that to paints half-decomposed 
corpse, like death itself, would answer for 
apicture of him who, dying, still lives, and in 
whose death all Christendom sees a glorious 
sacrifice and finds its hope of glory. This 
must be said in Bonnat’s praise, however: 
from his own standingpoint the picture is su- 
perb. Inthe treatment of flesh it is beyond 
criticism and it is modeled perfectly. One 
cannot but believe that Bonnat chose his sub- 
ject simply to satisfy the morpid taste now so 
strongly developed among the French for 
scenes of horror and bloodshed, of suffering 
and torture, of cruelty and crime. This tend- 
ency has made the Salon a revolting dead- 
“house and a chamber of horrors, rivaling even 
Madame Tussaud’s in the impression it left 
upon the mind. All the good painting one saw 
cannot obliterate from the mind the memory of 
the hundreds of shocking subjects. I heard 
an intelligent Englishman say: “I would not 
take my daughter there for all the pictures on 
the walls.” And I thoroughly admired his 
goodsense. There were pictures there to give 
onethe nightmare. I remember one in partic- 
ular, before which a crowd was always linger- 
ing. A dark brunette of the Oriental type had 
hired a villainously brutal negro slave to kill 
her rival, a beautiful blonde. Having done his 
work by asingle wide-mouthed, gaping-stab in 
the breast, he has brought the woman who has 
employed him to see how well he has done his 
work and to gloat over her triumph. The 
corpse, as white as marble, save where it is 
stained with the purple blood, is stretched 
out before the fiendish woman, who has fixed 
her enake-like eyes upon it and contem- 
Plates it with a smile of diabolical satisfaction 
impossitie to describe. Another equally hor- 
rible picwre represents a woman who for the 
sin of adultery has been hung up on the walls 
of the city, cruel hooks passing through her 
live flesh ; and here sbe is left to die, dreading 
the carrion birds that are suggested in the sky. 
Another, worse than any, is of a delicate child, 
of seven or eight years of age, who has strayed 
into a sort of tomb, discovers the feet of a 
half-decomposed corpse projecting from a 
coffin, and stands paralyzed with fear and 
horror. However great skill may have been 
displayed in the details of the work, nothing 
can compensate for such a barbarous choice of 


ie a 
hat has Gerome sent to the Salon? That 
is the first question that is asked by nine out 
ofeveryten Frenchmen. The enthusiasm over 
Gerome is something remarkable. That it is 
well deserved there is no doubt, for never 
was a more painstaking.and conscientious 
artist. He paints to-day as if his reputation 
was yet to make, and the result is an uniform 
excellence in his pictures. There is nothing 
hasty, nothing neglected in his works. Each 
one is complete. If he paints an historical 
subject, there are no lingering and annoying 
doubts as to the correctness of the costumes. 
If he’ introduces characters of the past, one 
may be quite sure that they are portraits, if 
likenesses are anywhere obtainable. This year 
this great man sends three pictures, two of 
which have been purchased by Americans. 
The most striking one by far is ‘‘ Z’ Jmminence 
grise,” which has been purchased by Mr. Steb- 
bins, of New York. It is a picture not easily 
described, as its charm consists in delicate 
contrasts of color and bits of characterization, 
of which it is impossible to give even a faint 
idea with the pen. The subject is best under- 
stood by the little quotation in the catalogue: 
“Et quand les courtisans le saluaient, il fatsait sem- 
blant delire son bréviare et dene pas les apercevoir.”” 
Gustave Doré, a man who belongs to the 
world and who is known toall the world, sends 
three pictures to the Salon. Two are land- 
Scapes and as bad as possible. The third his 
famous picture of the ‘Christian Martyrs,” 
which has already been exhibited in London 
where it attracted great attention. Those who 
have only seen Doré’s book illustrations cannot 
form the least idea what a failure he fs when 
he takes a brush and color in his hands. His 
only desire seems to be to get astartling effect, 
and he has succeeded admirably in his.‘ Chris- 
tian Martyrs’; for nothing can be more start- 
ling te a man’s conception of heavenly beings 
than Prussian-blue ange | against a dark green 
sky. But, with all Dordé’s faults of color, his 
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“Christian Martyrs” still remains a great pic- 
ture in the impression it leaves upon the mind. 
The following brief description, clipped from 8 
London paper, gives an edmirable idea of the 
picture, except that it eays nothing of its color, 
which is crude, cold, and unsatisfactory : 

“He shows us the scene at night in some 
vast amphitheater like the Coliseum of Rome, 
after a day of horrors spent for the gratification 
of an inhuman emperor and people in the 
slaughter of men and women. by wild beasts. 
All the human demons are gone from the cir- 
cus, throne, and the grand tier of the noble patri- 
cians. They have given place to the savage 
lions, that prowl over the heaps of victims cov- 
ering the ground, some of whom appear to be 
still suffering; and one raises his head to look 
upon the cross at his side. But above this 
awful scene the heavens shine with stars, and 
an archangel descends witha glorious company 
of angels to bear off the spirits of the martyrs 
to the realms of eternal peace. Such is the 
treatment of the subject, and the picture ap- 
peals strongly to the imagination and sympa- 
thies, as well as to the artistic sense of the 
beautiful.’’ 


Doré’s works are not at all popular witb his 
own countrymen, who have a very strong idea 
thata knowledge of color is necessary to & 
great artist. But the English and Americans 
never cease to admire Doré, forgetting every- 
thing else in the strong originality of his de- 
signs. 

y «a the other dreadful pictures of the 
Salon was one by Clairin, the friend of the 
dead great Regnault and a man who paints as 
nearly like Regnault as talent can paint like 
genius. The picture is strikingly like in com- 
position to that intensely realistic Oriental 
execution which is now in the Luxembourg 
and which I believe was one of Regnault’s last 
works. The title alone suggests the mixture 
of rich color, vigorous drawing, and horrible 
details of death, of bloody slaughter, that 
characterize the painting ‘Le Massacre des 
aAbencérrages @ Grenade.” A man of lofty 
stature and fiendish face waits for other vic- 
tims and contemplates a pile of severed heads 
at his feet. AJl the accessories are truthfully 
Oriental, but they are all suggestive of blood- 
shed and death, 

As may be supposed, war scenes abound; 
but there are no positively great ones, though, 
from the close associations with which they 
are clothed, the French found great satisfaction 
in looking at them. As they were all illustra- 
tive of the gallantry of the French in the late 
struggle, patriotism had more to do with their 
attractiveness than merit. 

I wish that something pleasant might be 
said of the American pictures in the Salon. 
There were only a few, and not one very much 
above mediocrity. The portraits by Healy 
were perhaps the best of all; but.not equal to 
some of the other works of the same artist. 
Many of our best American artists at present 
resident in Paris do not consider it worth their 
while to paint pictures for the Salon at all, as 
there is a very plain favoritism shown in the 
acceptance and hanging of pictures. This was 
plainly demonstrated this year, in the accept- 
ance of some pictures that even the New York 
Academy of Design wouldn’t have had, and 
the rejectién of some others worthy to be hung 
anywhere. There are certain French masters 
whose pupils always find a sure acceptance of 
their pictures by the examining committee; 
and one of our most distinguished American 
artists, whose picture last year was refused, 
succeeded this year in securing a place by reg- 
istering himself a pupil of Gignoux. 

I came near forgetting it; but, even at the 
risk of making this sketch too long, I must 
mention the pictures by Alma Tadéma. They 
were among the most remarkable in the Salon, 
and justified the great and world-wide reputa- 
tion that artist has obtained. The smaller of 
the two exhibited was one of the most striking 
figure pieces I have ever seen. It represented 
ascene in an Egyptian house during the fear- 
ful tenth plague. A distracted mother, hold- 
ing the dead body of her eldest son across her 
lap, formed the central group. One could 
fancy they heard her moans of anguish, as she 
sat there bowed and sorrow-stricken. In 
color, in composition, in drawing it was all 
that one could wish; and in sentiment there 
was a grander thing that made one forget the 
presence of death—it was a mother’s love made 
glorious even in sorrow. 

In the department of sculpture there was 
much that was excellent, but nothing that was 
new—the same old subjects over and over 
again: St. Johns—known by the girdle of 
camel’s hair, the rude staff, the inspired face of 

youth ; generals on horseback and Zouaves on 
foot; some portrait busts of average excel- 
lence ; and the usual number of mythological 
subjects. Prometheus struggled with his fet- 
ters in all sorts of attitudes; and Venuses and 
Eves, which bore striking likeness to each 
other, rosé from the sea or plucked forbidden 
apples, according to their name. Cupid was 
there, arrows in hand, as he is everywhere; 
and the memory of a hundred swift-winged 
Mercurys was mingled with abont an equal 
number of other well-known and oft-repeated 
mythological and allegorical figures, 





But the Salon is closed, and what has become 


of the pietures and the statues? The best of 
them have been wisely purchased by the 
French Government, and I am glad to say that 
many very excellent ones have been bought by 
my own countrymen, some of whom are dis- 
tinguishing themselves in Paris as discriminat- 
ing and liberal patrons of art. But where were 
the agents of our rising art museams? We 
ery out how difficult it is to find good pictures, 
and yet every year we let admirable opportuni- 


ties for selection and purchase slip through our 
fingers. 
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Science. 


THe labors of Drs. Mellichamp, Gray, 
and Mr. Wm. Canby, which have resulted in 
proving beyond a doubt that Droseras, Dionwas, 
and Saracenias capture inéects for the express 
purpose of eating them, and that they have 
special contrivances given to them for that 
especial purpose, are invested with a new inter- 
est by a recent discovery of Mr. Darwin that 
the Pinguicula has a similar power. Thereare 
glands on the upper surface of the leaf filled 
with a greenish fluid. When a row of small 
insects is placed along the margin the 
latter becomes inflexed and pour forth a 
secretion, completely enveloping them. In 
Drosera the secretion poured over the insect is 
acid, and it is also the case with the Pinguicula, 
but not to so great an extent. Broken glass 
was placed slong the margin in a similar way 
to the row of insects, and the edge turned over 
on them in the same way, but no secretion 
was poured over that, If the glass or the in- 
sects be removed, the margin of the leaf turns 
back within twenty-four hours, 

It has been the habit in a few quarters to 
berate Mr. Darwin as a foe to some of our long- 
cherished theological notions ; but, as a recent 
English writer well remarks, no theologian, 
not even Paley, has done more to show the 
evidences of design in creation than Mr. Dar- 
win has, and with this advantage over all 
others that, while their illustrations have been 
mainly supposititions, his are drawn from un- 
doubted facts. <A belief in a great intelligent 
designer is more prevalent among the best 
scientific minds than perhaps among any other 
class ; and the confirmation, ifany were needed, 
has been in a great measure the result of just 
such labors as those of Darwin and Gray. 


....80me plants, orchids especially, will ap- 
parently disappear for years, and then resume 
possession of the soll in the greatest abund- 
ance ; and some plants appear in localities that, 
so far as known, never existed there before. 
This has often been eXplained on the theory of 
supposed vitality of seeds remaining for a num- 
ber of years in the soil without germination ; 
but there have been many instances when even 
this explanation could not evidently be ap- 
plied. Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, an eminent 
vegetable physiologist, is authority for the 
statement in regard to the Bee Orchis 
of England that the roots—or, more 
properly, tubers—will go on increasing year 
after year, without coming to the surface 
and developing leaves or flowers once for long 
periods; and thus, in the case of this plant, at 
least, periodical disappearances can be ac- 
counted for. Still it is remarkable that new 
tubers can be formed and old ones die annual- 


ly for many successive years without any con- 
nection with the atmosphere, as is so generala 
law in plant life; and only that Dr. Masters 
says “it is now known” to be the case we 
should doubt it, not having ourselves met with 
the observations of the original observer. 


....The most curious plant in the vegetable 
kingdom fs probably the “‘ Lattice or Window ” 
plant ( Ouvirandra fenestralis), which grows in the 
streams of Madagascar as our Polamogetons do 
here. The leaf in size and form resembles our 
Potamogeton natans ; but, and here is the remark- 
‘able part, it has no parenchymatous matter, 
‘and is wholly made up of a network of veins. 
It is indeed @ living skeleton leaf, and from 
this is derived its common name—“ Lattice’? 
plant—by which among travelers it is known. 
It is also known as the “Lace Leaf.’”? Plants 
‘are in cultivation in English hot-house aqua- 
riums, it having been successfully introduced 
‘there some twenty years ago by the celebrated 
‘missionary, the Rev. Mr. Ellis. The flowers 
are pretty, of a pale pink color, coming to the 
‘surface on long, slender stalks, and add much 


‘to the interest which the remarkable leaves 
‘always inspire. 


«e+» Zhe Popular Science Monthly has a letter 
‘from Mr. Thomes Gaffield, of Boston, describ- 
‘ing the effect of mucilage on glass. It seems 
that occasionally glass is pitted by the action 
‘of mucilage, a thin layer of the glass being re- 
‘moved, either eaten out or torn off. Whether 
the action is mechanical or chemical, does not 
‘seem to be determined. If mechanical, Mr, 
Gaffleld would account for it by the exfoliation 
of an outer l&yer in badly-tempered giass— 
‘the glass having been formed by several suc- 
cessive gatherings by the workman on bis 
Dblowpipe. If chemical, he supposes it to re- 
‘sult from the action of acetic acid, put in to 








prevent mold, on the soda or potash of the 
glass, 


lissions, 


+++. While the work of Protestant missions 
fs flourishing to so gratifying a degree in Mex- 
ico, there being now 98 Protestant churches 
in that country, where five years ago there 
were not half a dozen, it is specially desirable 
that certain mistakes be guarded again. One 
of these is the spirit of contention between 
different denominations. There are almost too 
many of them at work in Mexico, and latterly, 
we learn from correspondence in the Boston 
Bvening Transcript, there have been some jar- 
rings, which will not help the Protestant cause 
over against Roman Catholic unity. Andan- 
other mistake is the disparagement of the 
country in which the missionary is laboring. 
Poor Mexico lies open to much adverse crit- 
icism. Acountry in which a Protestant mis- 
sionary can be cut into pieces as Mr. Stephens 
was, where unfortunate persons can be burnt 
to death under the charge of witchcraft, 
where brigandage is still tolerably common, 
and where religion is secularized to such an 
extent that even the daily lotteries are 
put under its patronage is certainly far 
from what it ought to be. Neverthe- 
less it will be found more profitable to 
preach the Gospel in love than to draw 
dark pictures of the country, open perhaps to 
the charge of exaggeration. The Mexican 
Monitor, though not a Roman Catholic journal, 
has been writing very sharply on the subject, 
and, having denounced some statements of mis- 
sionaries in regard to Mexico as calumnious, 
retaliates by alluding to several of the plague+ 
spots in our ownsoclety, which thenewspapers 
uncover. Such controversy is injurious to the 
missionary cause, which is set to proclaim not 
the merits of this or that nationality, but of the 
Christianity needed alike by every nation. 


eee Tne Church Missionary Intelligencer gives 
an interesting account of Chinese pilgrimages 
paid toacelebrated shrine, named Ling-fang 
and situated on a hill-top,15 miles east of 
Ning-Po. Here a man, Keh by name, is said 
to have lived and to have been translated into 
the state of the Genii 1,500 years ago. His 
birthday, on which the pilgrimages are made, 
falls on the early days of May, when azaleas 
redden the hill-sides and wistarias hang in 
festoons over the jutting rocks. The steep 
summit on which the temple formerly stood 
(the temple has been destroyed by the magis- 
trates, on account of the acts of lawlessness 
perpetrated during the festivals, but the pil- 
grimages still continue) commands a beau- 
tiful view over the populous Ning-po plain, 
the sea, and the Chusan Islands. The object of 
the pilgrimage is the purchase of charms, 
which are very popular among the Chinese. 
They were invented in their present form in 
the city of Ning-po, 1,000 years ago, and con- 
sist of papers, reminding one somewhat of Tet- 
zel’s indulgences. They can be bought et any 
Buddhist temple, but those from Ling-fang are 
considered the most efficacious. They are used 
largely in cases of serious sickness and are burnt 
while the priest is praying. Their chief value, 
however, is a financial one. They are supposed 
to supply the spirit with passage-money to the 
place of the departed, and with a comfortable 
income when that abode has been reached, 
Purchased at about a penny apiece, they are 
said to be worth $1,000 in the spirit banks. 
Such a flattering prospect of future abundance 
draws crowds of pilgrims, and the aged are 
seen tottering to the top of steep crags to lay 
in heavenly wealth before they die. 


-...The Allegemeine Missions Zeitschrift gives 
an account of the work of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church (Scotch) inthe New Hebrides, 
These islands are about 30 in number, a third 
of which are now under the influence of this 
wission. The center of the work is the island 
Aneityam, with 1,500 inhabitants, 600 of whom 
are communicants and the rest attendants 
upon worship. Here the New Testament has 
been published, also parts of the Old, a bib 
lical history, a hymn-book, catechism, and 
school-books. Among these islands Eromanga 
has the most sacred associations. Here the 
apostolic missionary John Williams was mur- 
dered, and in 1861 the missionary Gordon and 
his wife fell victims to the fierceness of the 
natives. Now the brother of the murdered 
Gordon labors here, having a congregation of 
70 hearers and 18 communicants. The perils 
of the missionaries are not yet over, nor are 
likely to be while the kidnapping of natives 
still continues. Last year Mr. Goodwill, the 
missionary on Espiritu Santo narrowly es- 
caped being murdered. The Reformed Pres- 
byterians have In this field 12 ordained mis- 
sionaries, 94 native teachers, 43 stations, and 
8,000 attendants on public worship, 726 com- 
mupicants, 2,000 pupils in 70 schools, and up- 
ward of 80 scholars in the 2 training institu- 
tions. 


ee The prospects of the A. B, CO, F, M, Mise 
sion in Japan are bright.. Two churches have 





been organized—one at Kobe and one at Osaka, 











The success of the medical department of the 
mission thus far is remarkable. ._The Japanese 
have been induced to open 8 charity hospitals, 
providing the buildings, . medicines, . instru- 


ments, and native physicians themselves. The 


one at Himeji, which is beyond treaty limits, 
was opened in the presence of 100 physicians, 
in a disused Buddhist temple. After simple 
ceremonies, the work at once commenced with 
the seeing of about 300 patients. At Kakagawa 
the resolution of the missionaries to make Bible 
readings part of the hospital work cost them 
half the patrons of the institution; but the re- 
maining friends pledged themselves to keep up 
both hospitals and Bible readings. The third 
hospital is at Akashi, also occupying # Budd- 
hist temple. During the missionaries’ trip to 
the opening of these three hospitals nearly 


600 patientsin all were treated, and the Bible; 


readings elicited marked interest, especially in 
the two latter places. 


.+ee The Catholic Review, taking tp the state- 
ment of a ‘correspondent of The Christian In- 


telligencer, to the effect that the Protestants: 


have over 9) men and women of various de- 
nominations at work in Japan, and but 200 
converts 'in all, makes this the text of an un- 
favorable comparison with the Catholic mis- 
sions to the same country, which are “said to 
have some 15,000 converts and which claim 
some 60,000 more “ descendants of tle mar- 
tyrs” in the'as yet unreached interior of the 
islands. If in fifty "years Protestantism shall) 
have produced as little effect upon Japan as 
Catholicism has done in its two centuries of 
existence there, a comparison between the 
results of the two systems will have an 
element of fairness in it, which it does 
not now possess. The Catholic Review 
speaks of the constancy of Japanese Catholics 
under persecution, forgetful that Malagasy 
Protestants, on Madigasear, have, shown some 
degree of heroism also. In declaring that Pro- 
testant efforts are evanescent, it. conveniently 
ignores the fact that this very thing has been 
true of Catholic labors, to a degree unequaled 
in the annals of Protestant missions. How 
grand it would be if the organs of the “‘ infalli- 
ble’’ Church could come to.deal fairly and truth- 
fully in regard to the work of their Protestant 
antagonists. 


....The ** Morning Star’s’”? mails from . Mi- 
cronesia give the lights and shadows of that 
interesting work. On Apaiang (Gilbert Is- 
lands): the shadows decidedly predominate. 
Intemperance rages fearfully. Without a 
dramshop on the island, drunkenness is every- 
where—each family ‘making -its own liquor. 
Murders are frequent and brawis incessant. 
Some of the churchmembers have been drawn 
into the vortex—among them the mother of 
the king, formerly a firm Christian. Thus the 
Gospel work is ‘terribly hindered. On the 
Marshall Islands there has been good progress, 
upon the whole. OntheJIsle Ebon the little 
printing press is busy, and has issued 55,000 
pages in the Kusaian dialect. On the Caroline 
Islands the light predominates, especially on 
the chief of them, Ponape. . Here the Gospel 
is creating civil institutions, outside of as well 
as within the Christian community, and break- 
ing down the socialism in wives, children, 
houses, etc., which has,hitherto prevailed. 
Three native couples from Ponape have carried 
the Gospel to the Mortlock Islands, further 
west ; while on several of the eastern isles—as 
Mokil and Pinelap—the influence from this 

* Christian center has wrought wonderful change. 


....Mr. Crane, of the A. B. C. F. M., reports a 
favorable opening at Adrianople, 140 miles 
northwest of Constantinople and now con- 
nected with the latter city by railroad. The 
church there numbers 26 members and during 
his visit the services. were crowded. The 
Greeks, hitherto unreached, seem greatly at- 
tracted to the Gospei—more than the Bulgari- 
ans and Armenians. Many of them are reading 
the Scriptures, for which, in the Greek version, 
the bookseller reports a considerable demand, 
and are attending the chapel services. Much 
anxicty is expressed for schools, especially 
girls’ schools. Jesuits, banished from Prussia, 
have settled in Adrianople, and have opened 
schools for boys and girls, the only ones in the 
place; but, having not yet won the confidence 
of the community, their progress is slow, while 
the people look to the Protestants for the 
means of instruction, which as yet they hesitate 

. to accept from the Romanists. 


.«eeTbe fronticr mission in Northeastern 

. Indiais that of the Church Missionary Society, at 
Peshawar. Situated beyond the Indus, in Brit- 
ish Afghanistan, the missionaries are broucht 
inte contact with the rude Afghan clans, and 
are eagerly watching for opportunities to carry 
the Gospel into Afghanistan, which British 
policy so rigidly closes against such efforts that 
two missionaries who had crossed the borders 


Additions were expected which would swell 
the former to 26 communicants and the latter | 
commences with 10,Among these are a band | 
of intelligent young men. eager. to preach. | 


therents not yet baptized. The increase of 


“the number of European missionaries has risen 





‘have been brought back to Peshawar by force. 
Unlike the government, the Chureh Mission 
rejoices in the progress of Russia in Central 
Asia, seeing therein the weakening of Moham- 
medan prejudice and brightening opportunities 
for the evangelization of Turkistan and Bok- 
hera. The mission at Peshawar, which is 
among Mohammedans, has 2 missionaries, 1 
native pastor, 2 helpers, 25 teachers, over 100 
native Christians, of whom 81 are communi- 
cants, and 504 children in the schools. 


...-An analysis of a census lately taken of 
the Madras Presidency, which has been drawn 
up for the Government by Mr. Cornish, notices 
the progress of Christianity in Southern India. 
During the last 15 years the whole population 
has) steadily advanced. The Mohammedans 
have inereased 83 per cent., the Hindus 37 per 
cent., and the Christians 57 per cent. And this 
is the lowest possible estimate of the increase 
of Christians, becanse it does not include ad- 


Protestants is more rapid than that of Roman- 
ists. No temples are now being built equal in 
magnificence to those of former days and the 
habit of pilgrimage is dying out. 


.---On March 17th Dr. Josenhans, principal 
of the Basle Missionary Society, celebrated the 
25th anniversary of his superintendency. Dur- 
ing this time he has educated 642 of 955 pupils 
of the Basle Mission College. During this 
period also 18 mission stations were founded, 


from 53’ to 169, the number of native helpers 
from 79 to 287, and the number of converts 
from 1,100 to more than 8,600; in India, Africa, 
and China. 


...-Perhaps the largest thavkoffering ever 
made by any individual to the cause of foreign 
missions was the gift of £20,700, or more than 
$100,000, sent by Mr. Walter C. Jones, of Man- 
chester, to the Church Missionary Society. 


.».-The Presbyterian Board last year spent 
$22,550 on its Indian missions, besides the re- 
spectable contributions of the Indians them- 
selves. They have 44 missionaries and teach- 
ers engaged in this work. 


-+.eTbhe missions of the Southern Baptists’ 
Convention—whbich are located, as follows: in 
China 4, in Italy 6, and in Liberia 10—will 
require $50,602 for their support during the 
present year. 


» The Sunday-schoot. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 153. 
THE FIVE THOUSAND FED.—Marx vI, 
Sa 








Tus being the only miracle of our Lord 
which is recorded by the four evangelists, it 
must have peculiar significance in its teachings. 
In its performance Jesus showed his compas- 
sionate interest in the physical wants of those 
who would give attention to his word. He 
not only “‘ began’ to teach them many things”’ 
according to their needs, but when they were 
hungry and had no means of obtaining food 
he fed them miraculously. It was right for 
them to gather about him and learn the traths 
be taught. They had no need to be anxious 
then because their home supply of bread was 
lacking. He had said to them distinctly : 
“Take no thought, saying, What shall we 
eat? or, What shall we drink? . . . for 
your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things. But seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be ndded unto you.” They 
followed him trustfully. He fed them abund- 
antly. 

It is always safe to follow Jesus, to obey his 
commands, to risk everything for the sake of 
being with him. When the Israelites were 
called to follow Moses into the wilderness, and 
they could have no food in the ordinary course 
of Nature, God ‘' gave them bread from Heaven 
to eat.”” Bebold a greater than Moses. was 
with the disciples of Jesus andis with them 
still. He who fed five thousand with five 
loaves can. “‘ give us this day our daily bread.” 
We can never be so sure of bodily sustenance 
as in God’s service. God is not unmindful of 
the physical needs of his children. He will see 
them supplied if they will trust and serve him. 
“* Trust in the Lord and do good: so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

He who trusts and serves God will not be in- 
dolent. He will do his best to sow and tend 
and reap, that he may have a harvest according 
to God’s plan and promise: “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
But he will never turn away from God 
in search of food. He will know that it is poor 
policy to be dishonest ; that cheating in trade 
doesn’t pay ; that meanvess is not good econ- 
omy; that money put into a vile business is 
badly invested. He will be ready to sacrifice 
every apparent earthly advantage. to prove his 





fidelity to his Divine Master. If his neighbors 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


predict pecuniary ruin to him unless he plants | 
tobacco, or works on the Sabbath in haying- 
time, or sells his grain to the distiller, or lies to 
his customers, or defrauds the government, or 
is less profuse in charities, he will take the 
risk of being fed miraculously ; nor is his risk a 
great one. 

Of those who have trusted and followed 
Jesus in all the ages the record stands unfail- 
ingly: “They did all eat and were filled.” 
Every father in Israel can say, as said David: 


*“T have been young and now am old, yet have 


I not seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed 
begging bread.” 


RR 


.-.-A well-known sermon by Dr. Bushnell— 
“Duty not Measured by our own Ability”— 
is based on a teaching of the miracle consid- 
ered in the Sunday-school lesson for Septem- 
ber 13th, and suggests a theme for enforce- 
ment in many a Sunday-school class. ‘‘ But he 
said unto them, Give ye them to eat.” These 
words were to those who had five thousand to 
feed and only five loaves and two fishes to do 
it with. The Doctor’s proposition is: ‘* That 
men are often and properly put under obliga- 
tion to do that for which they have in them- 
selves no present ability.” He is sure that 
“our ability is what we can bave, and then our 
duty is graduated by what we can have.” 
When God calls a man to a special work or 
trial, he sees that the needed supply of wisdom 
and strength is not lacking to that man. . This 
isa truth of such practical moment that the 
Doctor says: 

**T will only add that all the simplest, most 
living, and most genuine Christians of our own 
time are such as rest their souls, day by day, 
on this confidence and promise of accruing 
power, and make themselves responsible not 
for what they have in some inherent ability, 
but for what they can have in their times of 
stress and peril and in the continual raising 
of their own personal quantity and power.” 


«eee The Examiner and Chronicle thinks “it 
looks a little as if Tae INDEPENDENT had 
set up its own windmill to tilt against’’ 
in the statement that ‘“‘a common and 
flimsy argument in favor of speech-mak- 
ing in the Sunday-school is that as some 
superintendents can talk glibly, while they 
are unfitted to conduct a review of the les- 
son, they should have the privilege of exer- 
cising their gift, whether there is any profit in 
it to the school or not.”” On the contrary, we 
assure Our neighbors that we found that wind- 
mill planted squarely across the main road 
traveled by Sunday-school workers and sup- 
ported by the sturdy columns of at least two 
or three influential periodicals, while the chaff 
of its grists was hawked through the country 
as a substitute for the good seed of the Word 
in the feeding of Christian flocks. The prom- 
inence of the nuisance alone prompted us to 
put a charge of powder under its foundations. 
We should be glad to believe, with The Hxram- 
iner, that its builders and defenders now ‘‘ con- 
sider themselves annihilated, as they certainly 
deserve to be.” 


....A pastor, who is endorsed by The Presby- 
terian at Work as “‘ very judicious,” reports to 
that paper his vigorous contentions with Union 
Sunday-schools, which in his neighborhood 


’ “are planted all over,” and are, in spite of his 


“‘opposition,”? making manifest progress, 
“even to the weakening of denominational 
schools,” while he finds himself ‘severely 
censured” for his otherwise fruitless hostility. 
The predicament is atrying one, Possibly, if 
he had been less judicious and those union 
schcols hadn’t been planted go firmly, that 
pastor might have been more successful in 
uprooting them; but as the case now stands it 
is a warning to ‘‘ very judicious’’ pastors to let 
alone union schools when they are ‘' planted 
all over.”” The suggestion of The Presbyterian at 
Work that “‘the tone of public sentiment is 
tapidly changing concerning this matter’’ gives 
little comfort to one who finds the change of 
public sentiment to be against himself and in 
favor of the agency he opposes. A less rapid 
change in that direction would be agreeable to 
a sensitive man. 


...-A Scotch paper, telling of the wonderful 
popularity of Mr, Sankey’s revival hymns, says: 


“In one short half year’s set of hymns and 
tunes have sprung to a place which even the 
songs of burns hardly reached in their palm- 
jest days. You hearthem in drawing-rooms, 
in workshops, in dressmakers’ rooms, in Sun- 
day-schools, and at prayer-mevtings ; you hear 
them hummed by the thoughtless in, and 
accompanied with the concertina by the 
itinerant street singer; the fisherman in his 
boat, the plowman in the field, the mother 
lulling her infant, all resort. to them; north 
and south, east and west, nothing is so pop- 
ular as Sankey’s hymus. Apart from its re- 
ligious significance, this is a remarkable phe- 
nomenon in an intellectual and social point of 
view. What a power must there be in any set 
of songs that acquire so wide and sosudden a 
popularity.” 


In quoting this statement, The Christian Union 
adds the significant inquiry and answer: 


“Well, what songs is Mr. Sankey singing? | 
None other, we believe, than such as are beard 
in our own schools every Sunday, which some 
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critics are 
trash.” 





disposed to condemn as so much 


-++»Every Bible lesson has its applications, 
which the teacher can make use of to his 
scholars’ good. It is better to apply the leason 
inits obvious truth and its direct 
than to twist it into shapes counted by the 
teacher an improvement on the inspired pat 
tern. A correspondent of the Sunday-scheot 
World says on this point: 

“‘ Nothing which is far-fetched can be count. 
ed an application of the lesson. The keennegs 
of children has become a proverb and oor 
pupils are quicker to perceive a straining of 
the application than they are given credit for. 
Some little ones in the primary class answer 
‘Jesus’ to nearly every question. Teachers 
should be careful lest they force practical 
statements as inappropriately.” 


....For the encouragement ofthose who are 
doing the best they can without attaining to 
what they desire in their humble Sunday. 
schools, Dr. Granbery suggests, in the Sunday. 
school Magazine : 

“Shall farmhouses be torn down because 
they are not four-story brown-stone fronts? 
Are no schools doing service in the cause of 
true religion except the few that are called 
model schools? . . Shall no crops be 
raieed because the farmer is unable to buy 
Grilling and mowing and pon | and thresht 
machines ? I am not opposed, I am not indif 
ferent to improvements, I believe in uniform 


lessons, libraries, papers, magazines, melode- 
ons, tune-books, and other helps; but my 
be content 


motto is, Aim at perfection and 
with the best you can do.”’ 

-+--The building of the London Sunday- 
school Union, at 56 Old Bailey, is to be en. 
larged, at an expense of some $25,000, to meet 
the demands of the Society’s growing business, 
which has quadrupled in twenty years and 
now amounts to more than $200,000 per annum. 
The foundation-stone of the new structure was 
recently laid by Mr. Williatn Groser, senior 
secretary of the Society, when appropriate serv- 
ices were conducted and Interesting addresses 
were made. Subsequently a silver tea and 
coffee service was presented to Mr. Groser, ass 


tribute to his worth and prolonged labors for 
the Society. 


.-+."'An Eye Lesson on the Chronology of 
the Bible,” by Joshua L. Bailey, has been pub- 
lished by the ‘‘ Friends’ First Day School As- 
sociation of Philadelphia,” before which it was 
given as an address. With the help ofa simple 
arrangement of forty pins in a wooden slab, to 
represent the forty centuries of man’s bistory 
before Christ, the main facts of Old Testament 
history are brought out in an interesting and 
instructive manner, so as to aid in impressing 
important spiritual lessons, while fastening in 
the mind the order of events which should 
familiar to every Bible student. 


....Prof. H. 8. Osborn, in hints to the lee 
turer on Bible geography, makes this sugges- 
tion, which is also valuable to a Sunday-school 
teacher in the examining ofavy Bible lesson: 

“Take hold strongly of one or two points, 
Don’t permit a roost for everv fowl that has 
wings; and, although your imagination wants 
to go te 5 keep within bou nds. Two 
good thoughts in an ordinary evening lecture, 
well drawn, well put, are better than three. 


lest they have none 
sion.” 

...-A correspondent of The Christian Intelli- 
gencer reports the organization of ‘‘The Union 
Reformed (Dutch) church of Highbridgeville, 
New York,’ as an outgrowth of a union Sua- 
day-school gathered in 1860, which in the first 
four years of its existence ‘‘ held its sessions 
in four different places—twice in dwellings, 
once in an old grocery store, and once ins 
barn. The newchurch has a membership of 
twenty-five persons. The Sunday-school and 
a weekly prayer-meeting are well sustained, 


spare on the next occa 


.... The Sunday-school convention has found 
its way to the Continent of Europe. The 
London Sunday-school Teacher gives a sketch of 
such a gathering in connection with the Orebro 
Sunday-school Union, in Sweden, on the 24th 
of June, of anotherin the South of France, 
and of a third in Dresden. 


..+-There can be little doubt that Mrs. Will- 
ing is correct when she says: 

‘* A faithful Sabbath-school teacher makes & 
faithful class. There is a tacit contract between 
them. If you will be here always, I will. 
you will study your lesson, I will study mine.” 


....Secretary Hartley’s report on American 
Sunday-schools bas been reproduced in South 
Australia. The president of the Sunday-school 
Union of tbat far-off land has also visited En- 
gland and examined the workings of the Lon- 
don Sunday-school Union. 


....The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of the University of Virginia sustains six Sun- 
day-schools in needy neighborhoods adjacent 
tothe University. Thbat’s almost as well a8 
winning a boat-race! 


....The best way of reaching “neglected 
children ” is by giving kind attention to them. 
They will not be long neglected when it comes 





to that. 


Be economical of ys audience’s attention, - 
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Education, | 
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A neporT recently published by the British 
secretary of legation at Yedo proves that at 
least in the matter of education the Japanese 
are carrying out to the full their contemplated 
reform. In the year 1872 an act was passed by 
which the country was mapped out into seven 
educational circuits. Inspectors were to be 
appointed to every district, each of whom was 
to be intrusted with the supervision of twenty 
or thirty schools. All teachers were to be 
certificated, and the schools were to be divided 
into high, middle, and primary schools, This 
act was promulgated barely two years ago, and 
since that time 1,799 private schools and 3,630 
public schools have been established, at which 
838,463 boys and 109,637 girls attend. Add to 
this number the 30,000 students who are receiy- 
{ng instruction in the higher schools, and we 
pave a total of 480,000 young Japanese, or one 
in sixty-eight of the entire population, who 
have already taken advantage of the system 
prescribed by the government. At Yedo the 
educational establishments now actually in 
operation are the “ Dai Gakko,”’ or university; 
the ‘Go Gakko,” or school for instruction in 
foreign languages ; the ‘*Shi Han Gakko,” or 
normal school for the instruction of Japanese 
teachers ; besides a principal female school and 
several preparatory schools. The education 
given at all government schools and colleges 
is entirely secular ‘‘as far as is consistent with 
the fandamental tenets of the Shinto faith”; 
and, having dueregard to the proselytizing zeal 
of Europeans, it is ordered that no Christian 
divine is to be admitted to the rank of teacher. 
On the 18th of May the Mikado visited the Shi 
Han Gakko, or Tokio Normal School, which 
was organized by and has been until with- 
in about two months under the charge of 
Mr. M. M. Scott, an American gentleman, 
formerly principal of the San Francisco High 
School. The discipline and routine of the 
Tokio Normal School are those of an American 
school. The Mikado and his grandees were 
extremely pleased at the wonderful progress 
made by the young men who are to be Japan’s 
future teachers. Under the charge of the 
young men training to be teachers are several 
huvdred children, who study their own lan- 
guage and the Chinese characters, not accord- 
{ng to the old tedious and unscientific methods, 
but on the rational systems now in use in the 
best schoolsof the modern world. The min- 
ister of edwation, Mr. Kido, congratulated 
Mr. Scott on the excellence of the American 
method of instruction. All the high officials 
of the imperial household and of the éduca- 
tion department were present, Several of them 
stated to Dr. Murray that the children whom 
they saw write, speak, read, and calculate with 
such surprising fluency and ease could 
not have obtained such proficiency under the 
old method of instruction under less than four 
or five years’ training. They have been under 
the present system less than two years, In the 
month of April new schools of the middle 
grade, in which English is taught, were estab- 
lished in Nagoya, Niigata, and Hiroshima. In 
Tokio, the Imperial College of Engineering, 
under the charge of English professors solely, 
received an accession of over fifty students, 
all of whom were grounded in the English lan- 
guage. This college, which ‘is distinct from 


‘the “Imperial College of Yedo,” described in 


Tus INDEPENDENT two years ago, has several 
very large, finely-built edifices of brick, in the 
Gothic style, which form a landmark in the 
city. Inside the instruction is of the best kind, 
as the staff of professors is a very strong one, 
all being graduates of first-class English or 
Scotch universities. 


....Jdudge Wallace, of the Cook County (IIL) 
Court, has rendered a decision of considerable 
interest to the Northwestern University, at 
Evanston, in regard to the amount of its prop- 
erty that is to be exempt from taxation. The 
University owns several hundred acres of land, 
including a considerable area in the city of 
Chicago, on which it has never paid taxes, ex- 
emption baying been guaranteed by its charter. 
A large part of the city of Evanston is also 
held by the University, and leased to occupants 
who pay no taxes. The question before the 
Court, accordingly, was whether land owned 
by an educational institution and leased “‘ with 
& view to profit” could be taxed and the de- 
cision was in the negative—which is certainly 
in accordance with equity and sound sense, 
whatever the local law may be. The Uni- 
versity has appealed to the Supreme Court for 
& reversal of judgment. 


-»»-Prof. Geo. R. Bliss, D.D., resigns the 
chair of Greek in the university at Lewis- 
burgh, Pa,, which he has filled for a quarter of 
& century, and accepts a professorship iu Crozer 
Theological Seminary. 


-++-Rev. E. O. Haven will be inaugurated as 
ehancellor of Syracuse University, at the Wiet- 
ing Opera House, Tuesday evening, Sept 15th. 
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It was a Scotch woman who said that. the 

butcher of her town only killed half a beast at 

atime. It wasa Dutchman who said that a 
pig had no marks on his ears except a short 

tail. It was a British magistrate who, being 

told by a vagabond that he was not married, 

responded: “That’s a good’ thing for your 

wife.” It was an English reporter who stated 

at a meeting of the Ethnologicai Society tuere 

were “casts of the skull of an individual at dif- 

ferent periods of adult lite, toshow the changes 

produced in ten years,” though Dean Swift cer- 
tainly mentions two skulls preserved iv. Ire- 
land—one of a person when he was a boy and the 
other of the same person when he grew to bea 
man. It was a Portuguese mayor who enumer- 
ated among the marks by which the body of a 
drowned man might be identified when found 
“*a marked impediment in his speech.’”? It was 
a Frenchman—the famous -Carlino—who, con- 
tentedly laying his head upon alarge stone 
jar for a pillow, replied to one who inquired if 
it was not rather hard: ‘* Not at.all, for I have 
stuffed it with hay.”? It was an American lec- 
turer who solemnly said one. evening: “ Pa- 
rents, you may have children ; or, if not, your 
daughters may have.” It was a German orator 
who, warming with his subject, exclaimed: 
“There is no man, woman, or child in the 
house who has arrived at the age of fifty years 
but what has felt the truth thundering through 
their minds for centuries.’’ 


....Recently a French newspaper published 

that a banker’s country house had been robbed 
in the night; ‘‘ but fortunately the thieves, in 
their hurry, had failed to open the second 
drawer on the. right hand side of the escretoire, 
in which was a large sum of money in bank- 
notes.’’.. Two or three days later the editor 
received the following note: 
* «Mr, Editor :—I cannot sufficiently thank you 
forthe information given your excellent 
paper. It wasinevery respect exact, as I found 
on going last night, for the second time, to the 
house of M. Z——. 
now are in my possession, 

“(No signature. .You will understand my 
scruples.]” ' : 

...-A wag’ with the word ‘‘ whoa”. brought 
a horse driven by a young man to a dead.stop. 
‘That's a fine beast-of yours,” says the wag. 
** Yes, a pretty good sort of an animal; -but he 
has one fault; He: was once owned. by a 
butcher, and is sure to stop whenever he hears 
4 calf bleat.” 


....The captain of an amateur base-ball club, 
when trying to make an excuse for his having 
been defeated in a match, said: “ It’s no won- 
der you beat us,-for the.man who played left 
field for us couldn't even read.” 


.»-.The action of the young man jn Ithaca 
who stabbed his father-in-law isn’t surprising. 
It’s_no uncommon thing about here fora fel- 
low after he is married to cut a few of his old 
friends. 

...eLhe magician who astonished his aud- 
lence by changing a canary bird into. a rabbit 
has a formidable rival; in. the man who turned 
a bushel of potatoes into a barrel. 


....Kurukapkapy Kapkakukirukariky ts given 
as the name of the coming soprano. And they 
say, too, she {8 very sensitive about any mis- 
pronunciation of her name. - 


....The old gentleman who spent a fortune 
in endeavoring to hatch colts from horse chest- 
nuts is now cultivating egg plant, with a view 
to raising chickens from it, 


...eThe present lord mayor of London was 
once a plowboy. The New York Commercial 
says the only visible traces of it are in his fur- 
rowed brow. 

...-In & Montana newspaper appeared . the 
following : ‘‘A number of deaths are unayoid- 
ably postponed.’’ 

....The question of the period for engineers : 
ought an “sir-line ” railway to have an arrow 
gauge ? 

.... Who is the laziest man? The furniture 
man: he keep chairs and lounges abont all the 
time. 

...-The Hart Manufacturing Company, of 
Connecticut, doesn’t engage to repair broken 
ones. 

.... Boys now walk around under apple and 
pear trees looking for the ball that they lost. 

..--A man called his best hen “ Macduff,” 
because he. wanted her to ‘‘Jay on,” 

....For what port is aman bound during 
courtship? Bound to Havre: 

....A bad habit to get into: s coat that is 
not paid for. 

....A note that we all want protested: the 
mosquito’s. 


-...First law of gravity: cever Jaugh at your ‘ 
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Blinisterial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
ADAMS, A. J., of North Wales, Pa., removes 
to Middletown, N. Y. 


BECKER, H. C., of Rochester Theo. Sem., 
- ord., Aug, 12th, Fosterburg, Dl. 
BOLLES, Aveustus, died Aug. 8th, Montville, 
Ct., aged 97. 
BLACK, E., Webster-st. ch., New Haven, Ct., 
resigns, 


BYWATER, J. ©. accepts @ call to Kirksville, 
0. oe 


CHAPIN, A. J., of Conway, Mass., accepts a 
call to Mansfield, Ct. 


wr Brron E., ord., Aug. 12th, Fairfield, 


CURTIS, Moses, died, Aug. 26th, Belcher- 
town, Mass., aged 79. 

DORE, J. 8., Bradford, Me., resigns. 

DORWARD, W. H., Wilson, N. Y., resigns. 
Nl health. 

aa Davw F., ord., Aug. 19th, Manchester, 


HALE, Henry W., ord. as foreign missionary, 
Aug. 20th,, Auburn, Me. 

HILYARD, J..W., ord., Madison Co., Ala. 

LELPSNER, B. F., of Madison Univ., called to 
Bhinebeck, N. Y. 

LINSLEY, H., Buckfield, Me., resigns. Tl 
health. 

LULL, A., of Marathon, removes to Castle 
Creek, N. Y. 

on "wm W. R., ord., Aug. 2d, New Hope, 

ex. 

MEDBOURY, A. R., of Portland, Or., settled 

*\ over2d ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MELCHER, N., Kennebunkport, Me., resigns. 

PARKER, Caruzeton, died Aug. 22d, Liver- 
more, Me, 

PATCH, GrorceE W., renews his resignation at 
Marblehead, Mass. nl health. 

PATTERSON, C. V., of Hermon, accepts a 
call to Almond, N.Y. 

PIERCE, D. J., settles at Portland, Or. 

PURVIS, Franois, ord., Aug. 5th, East Charles- 
ton, Pa. 

SMITH, H. T., ord., Bethlehem, Ga. 

STRATTON, H., D.D., of Henderson, Ky., 
accepts a call to Evansville, Ind. 

TAYLOR, O. D.,:removes from Coldwater to 

.. Saline, Mich. 


THOMAS, ‘Cyrus, of Lockport, Ill, removes 


to New Lisbon, Wis. 
WHITAKER, M. J., ord: Oak Grove, Mo. 
WILLMS, Henry, Fosterburg, Ill. Resigns. 
WILKINS, W., Pavilion, Il. Resigns. 


WRIGHT, Wuu1umM C., of Westerly, RB. I. 
called to Weymouth, Mass, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BACHELER, F. E. M., of Dayville, Ct., declines 
the call to Woonsocket, R. I. 
BARROWS; W., Cass, Ia., resigns. 
BENTON, Wiu1am A., died, Aug. 23d, Barre, 
Mass., aged 56. 
BICKFORD, L. F., of St. John’s, Mich., called 
to Union Grove, Wis., also to Crown Point, 


\ of Somerset, accepts a 

call to Clio, Mich. : 

CURTISS, 8. I., Union, Ct., resigns. 

DEMERITT, Joun P., closes his engagement 
at So. Meriden, Ct., Oct. Ist. 

GROUT, Henry M., of Concord, Mass., has 
been invited to the presidency of Thayer 
Coll., Kidder, Mo. 

HOUSE, A: V., accepts a call to Lawler, Ia. 

LAIRD, James, died, Aug. 20th, Hollis, N. H., 
aged 40, 

POWELL, Isaao P., of East Canaan, Ct., re- 
moves to Clinton, N. Y. 

SCOTT, D. B., ord. and inst., Sept. 3d, Lynn- 
field, Mass. 

SMITH, Wrtiam, of Riverdale, supplies at 
Oswego, N. Y., forone year. 

STEWART, W. C., of Hydesville, removes to 
San Bernardino, Cal. 

TAYLOR, Horace J., missionary of American 
Board to the Gilbert Islands, ord., June 
8d, Fort-st. ch., Honolulu, Sandwich 
Islands. 

TODD) Davin, of Providence, died, Aug. 10th, 
at Granville, Tl. 

TYLER, Moses Cort, resigns his position as 
literary editor of The Christian Union and 
resumes the professorship of English Lit- 
erature in Michigan University. 

WALES, H. A., Stonington, Ct., resigns. 

WILKINSON, Roserr H., of Union Theo. 
Sem., ord. and inst., Aug. 25th, No. Stam- 
ford; Ct. " 

WINTER, Atpuzvs, of Middlefield, resigns 
his position as chief executive of the Good 
Templars of Connecticut, 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 


ELLSWORTH, J: P., died, August 8th, West 
Granby, Conn. 
LITTLE, J., of Christ ch., Philadel- 


CHARLES 
pale. bee been offered the chair of English 
iterature in Dickinson Coll., Carlisle, Pa. 


ROGERS, W. H., of East Ashford, has been 

elected principal-of Nunda Academy, N.Y. 
LUTHERAN. 

CURTIS, 8., of Richmondville, removes to 
Athens, N. Y. 

GERNDT, L. H., Jamaica, L. L., resigns. 

GREGORY, H. L., settled at Yuba City, Cal. 

HAHN, a & ord., Wilfang’s ch., Pendleton 
Co., W. Va. 

HELWIG, J. B., of Dayton, resigns and ac- 
cepts the presidency of Wittenberg Coll. ,O. 


MENGES, J. H., of York, called to Shrews- 
Dany. Fissel’s, and New Freedom chs., Pa. 


aPrantae SOL 


OXEE, E: of Hicksville, settled at Ja- 
maica; L i’ ” 


ssiatemniaienihaabeceinoce 








REES, J. M., of H 
ans ne astings, Ia., removes to 


ROWE, A. D., ord., August 19th, at York, Pa., 
0€s as missionary to Guntur, India. 

SMALL, B. 8., of Red Hill, removes to Grimes- 
ville, Pa, 


SIMON, D., of Washingt 
; Tad Pe ington C. H., removes to 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BERGEN, Henry, died Aug. 12th, Galesb 
Il, aged 62, ; . , _— 

BILL, A. Wesixy, of Chicago, Ill, settled at 
Menominee, Mich. 

BYINGTON, T. L., of _Netown, N. J., will 
return to Turkey, under appointment of 
the American Board. 

DEMAREST, Joun K., inst., Aug. 20th, Smith- 
ville Flats, N. Y. 

FARIS, Wixu1aM W., of Vermont, takes charge 
of Grace Mission, Peoria, Il]. 

HALE, Joun P., of Union Theo. Sem., called 
to Claremont ch., Jersey City, N. J. 

HARDING, W. C., of Emporia, Kan., settled 
at Chatanooga, Tenn. 

HARVEY, E. H., of Union Theo. Sem., settled 
at Albion, Mich. 


—— _ K., of Auburn, settled at Knoxboro, 


LAVERTY, D. H., of Barnesville, resigns and 
accepts a call to Enon, Pa. 

MOVEY, Joan, Ist ch., Dayton, O., has not 
resigned, as incorrectly stated last week. 

PARVIN, 8. H., of Lane Theo. Sem., ord: and 
inst., June 11th, New Salem, Ill. 

RICE, GEorGE §., settled at Slippery Rock and 
Newport chs. (Wampum P.-O), Pa. 

WHITE, Erskine N., D.D., of Buffalo, called 
to 28d-st. ch., New York. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


ADAMS, CHartes G., of Northumberland, Pa. 
ord. as priest, Aug. 28d, at Catskill, N. Y: 

BROCKWAY, A. J., assistant rector, Low- 
ville, N. ¥. 

BRUSH, A. P., of Muncy, Pa., acceptsa call to 
Long Hill and Trumbull (Stepney Depot 
P.-0.), Conn. 

CHASE, Epwin B., St. Peter’s, Cambridge, 
Mass., resigns, Leaves Oct. Ist. 

CHASE, G. L., of East Minneapolis/has ac- 
cepted the vice-presidency and yrofessor- 
ship of Homiletics and Liturgics in Seabury 
Divinity School, Faribault, Minn. 

COFFIN, Cxarues B., accepts a call to Haver- 
straw, N. Y. 

GREENE, Wiiuiam, died Aug. 13th, Hooste 
Falls, N. Y., aged 59. 

MIDDLETON, Joun C., of New Britain, Ct., 
accepts a call to Glencove, L. L “ 
SCHEETZ, F. B., of Monroe City, accepts, the 
presidency of St. Paul’s Coll., Palmyra, 

0. 

THOMAS, E.8., of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been Offered the Western secretaryship of 
= Society for the Increase of the Minis- 

ry. 


WEDDELL, A. W., of Alexandria, called to 
Grace ch., Richmond, Va. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


CHEVERADX, C., ord. as priest, Ang. 15th, 
at Notre Dame, Ind., stationed at cathe- 
dral, Cleveland, O. 

CONNOLLY, JAmes, ord. as priest, Aug. 9th, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

CROSEMANS, F., resigns the presidency of 
St. Ignatius’ Col., Chicago, Il. Ill health, 

DE BLEICK, J., has been appointed president 
of St. Ignatius’ Col., Chicago, Il. 

DERNER, H., ord. as priest, Aug. 15th, at 
Notre Dame, Ind., settles at St. Malachi’s, 
Cleveland, O. 

GALLAGHER, J. F., Newburg, 0O., resigns. 
Tl health. 2 

HUNT, J. M., ord. as priest, Aug. 5th, at Notre 
Dame, Ind., settles at Newburg, O. 

KLUTE, J., ord. as priest, Aug. 15th, at Notre 
Dame, Ind., settles at Defiance, O. 

KOLLOP, H., ord. as priest, Aug. 15th, at 
Notre Dame, Ind., settles at Elmore, O. 

McMAHON, Wiu1aqm, of Elmore, transferred 
to the cathedral, Cleveland, O. 

VENNEMAN, J. G., librarian of St. Ignatius’ 
Col., Chicago, Ill., has been transferred 40 
Cincinnati, O., as treasurer at St. Xavier’s 
Col. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BAIN, J. W., Un. Presb., of Allegheny, Pa, 
inst., Aug. 26th, Chicago, Tl. 

BARBER, C. T., Chr., ord., Aug. 14th, So, 

. Fairfield, Mich. 

CORT, Luotan, Ref. (Ger.), of Martinsburg, 
takes charge of a fem. col. institute at 
Greensburg, Pa. 

DAWSON, Witiiam, Cumb. Presb., removes 
from Linn Flat to Kemp, Texas. 

Dz BEES, J., Ref. (Dutch), called to Parkers- 
burg, Ta. 

EMMONS, C. T., Chr., West Liberty, O., re- 
signs. 

FAIRBAIRN, Parrics, D.D., principal of Free 
Church College, Glasgow, Scotland, died 
Aug. 6th. 

HARDING, E. H., So. Presb., of Milten, 
called to 2d ch., Charlotte, N. 

LYON, Jomn, Unit., accepts a call to Wire, 
Mass. 


McoARTHOR, Joun M., Un. Presb., accepts a 
call to Reynoldsburg, O. 

MOORE. J. H., Univ., Warren and Hardwiek, 
removes to Webster, Mass. 

MORILL, Gzoraz, W., Chr., Portsmosth, 
R. I. Resigns. 

PAYNE, W. P., Univ., of Clinton, N. Y., be- 

comes principal of seminary at Mitchel 

ville, Ia. 

Pate James, United Preab., inst., Aug. 25th, 

° 
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readers will guide us in the selection of works Jor fur- 
ther notice. 


THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 





THE magazines for the month do not 
seem quite as good as they have been of 
late; and even in the advertising pages we 
miss the appetizing autumn book announce- 
ments which September usually brings us. 
But an occasional dull month will perhaps 
make the public of magazine readers more 
appreciative of good numbers when they 
come. 

Harper's, however, offers us once more an 
example of the editorial skill and the suc- 
cessful catering to public taste which have 
always served it in such admirable stead, 
and have almost without fail made some of 
its articles in any given number thoroughly 
satisfactory to somebody. “Our Negro 
Bchools” is by Porte Crayon, who, how- 
evermen may come and men may go in 
Franklin Square, goes on forever; and it is 
accompanied by the illustrations one would 
recognize should Mr. Strother ever take oc- 
casion to contribute an anonymous illus- 
trated article to some Timbuctoo magazine. 
The next article is on ‘‘ The Silent: Major- 
Ity,” in which cemeteries and modes of 
burial are treated of and illustrated ina 
readable and graphic manner. Others are 
**The South Sea Islands” and “ The Art 
of Perfumery.” “Observatories in the 
United States” supplements an article on 
the same gubject which appeared in the 
number for March of the present year. 
Those observatories only are mentioned 
which have been enabled to make marked 
advances in independent research outside 
of their educational service; and in this 

pumber the ones described are those of 
Harvard, Dartmouth, Hamilton, Michigan 
University, and Yale and the Sheffield 
Beientific School at Yale. There are 
accompsnying illustrations, new and old: 
of the new being Prof. C. A. Young’s 
spectroscope and the Michigan University 
observatory. Mr. R. H. Stoddard, whose 
‘work one finds of late in half the maga- 
ines, writes an article on Thackeray, which 
bas for its frontispiece poor wood-cut 
after Lawrence’s picture. Itis not neces- 
gary to say that Mr. Stoddard’s paper is an 
interesting one. We notice that he con- 
descends to doin this article what he de- 
clined to do in his second ‘‘ Bric-a-brac” 
yolume—quote from Mr. James T. Fields’s 
entertaining ‘‘ Yesterdays with Authors,” 
The extract is one of the most amusing of 
the anecdotes Mr. Fields tells about 
Thackeray, and we do not see why Mr. 
Stoddard should have treated the ex- 
publisher so harshly in the former in- 
gtance. ‘‘ The Song of the Fiail,” a poem 
by J. T. Trowbridge, is not one of his best. 
Its tail-piece is a little wood-cut, in which 
a mother is sitting beside a baby’s cradle— 
the woman’s face being apparently carved 
in wood and the girl-baby’s in marble, after 
a bust of Charles Sumner. The “ Easy 
Chair” has some very pleasant gossip about 
the addresses of Mr. Evarts, Mr. Pierrepont, 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, and Governo: 
Dix, at Dartmouth, Yale, Harvard, and 
Union. 

In reading the Atlantic Monthly we have 
lately found much enjoyment in the book 
reviews, and this month they are quite as 
entertaining asever. The beet thing among 
them is a good-natured but destructive criti- 
cism of Mr. Richard A. Proctor’s two Jast 
books, and we believe it will be read with 
much satisfaction by not a few people. 
Mr. Proctor turns ‘‘not only the world, 
but the whole universe” to make as book; 
and he ‘‘ will write—whether well or ill it 
matters little.” And again: 

** He represents himself as a teacher of 
the masses and as having high ideals in 
science, and he speaks with a certain au- 
thority on account of his known work in 
astronomy itself. He says: ‘I have in- 
vented the only true way of mapping the 
stars (be it noticed that Mr. Proctor is not 
too modest), I have discovered star-drift, 
and have made some interesting predictions 

which Huggins subsequently verified. I 
haye enunciated the only true theory of 
Jupiter ; I bave invented the true principle 
of star-gauging; I have the only true theory 
of the universe; I have overthrown the 
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As mer Roys! with reg to the tran- 
sit of Venus; therefore, O public, buy my 
autheritative books.’. But, on the other band, 
he says by his books, although he does not 
mean to say it: ‘I will trade on this repu- 
tation and this solid work of mine; ¥ will 
write up things from the Cyclopedia; I 


Queen of Night, about the Ringed Planet, 
about the Prince of Planets, about the 
Ruddy Planet, about Ghosts and Goblins, 
about Comets and Visitants from the Star- 
Depths, about these same depths ‘astir 
with life,’ and in general about heaven aud 
earth and all that therein is.’ For him the 
time is always come 

to talk of peer oe: 


or wax, 


chalk and 

nd why the sen is bolling hot, 
‘And whether Joohave wigs’ 
‘But for fear these things may pall upon 
you, O public, and because Mitchel’s As- 
tronomy of the Bible is out of print, I will 
write for you a highly moral and a religious 
book, which T will call The Expanse of 
Heaven, whose chapters shall commence 
witha text from Holy Scripture, whose 
paragraphs shall each contain a line (or 
more) from Milton, in which the considera- 
tion of each topic shall be appropriately 
elosed by an (original) exhortation to the 
Most High, and which shall be of no value 
whatever to any living soul. This I will 
procure to be published, and, as it is relig- 
ious, I will vend it at two (currency) dollars 
per volume. I must ask you politely yet 
firmly to stand and deliver.’ ” 


Another author who gets laughed at is 
Dr. Dio Lewis. Prof. Bascom’s “ Philoso- 
pby of English Literature” is cordially 
praised. In the body of the magazine is a 
curious story entitled ‘‘ Who was she?” by 
Bayard Taylor, who is really one of our 
best story-tellers and whom we are glad to 
welcome again in that capacity. The run- 
ning title is ‘‘ Who was She?” It should 
have been printed with three capitals or as 
we have given it above. Other prose arti- 
cles are ‘‘ Pescaglia,” by James Jackson 
Jarves; “ Birds of Ill Omen,” by Alexan- 
der Young; “Coney Island,” by C..D. 
Shanly ; and “ The Novel and. its Future,” 
by G. P. Lathrop. Mr. Shanly paints 
Coney Island in quite as black pigments as 
it deserves, and its horrors, as he describes 
them, can all be avoided in at east one way 
—that of starting from Brooklyn at eight 
o’clock in the morning and coming home 
by the-half-past ten boat. Mr.) Lathrop’s 
paper is long and not very interesting. As 
for L. B. Moore’s poem, ‘‘ A Vision of Lost 
Souls,” it is safe to say that it would not 
have been written in its present form had 
Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s “The Blessed Dam. 
oze]”’ never seen the light; and with equal 
safety may we remark that it will not at 
present supersede the latter poem in pop- 
ular estimation. The two serials—Mr. 
Howells’s and Mr. G. C. Eggleston’s—are 
continued, the latter being interesting in its 
stories about Confederate States money. 

Seribner’s, from which we have learned to 
expect much, does not reward that expecta- 
tion in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 
Mobile and Jackson are described, with the 
usual admirable illustrations, in Mr. King’s 
“Great South” paper. The picture of 
Trinity church in the former city is espe- 
cially good. The next article gives a brief 
illustrated account of the new Normal 
College in this city. ‘‘ Mellow England” ig 
by John Burroughs; and ‘‘ Wan Lee, the 
Pagan ” by Bret Harte. 

The Galazy has one thoroughly entertain- 
ing article—Dr. Alfred H. Guernsey's “The 
Romance of Holland House.” We have a 
faint suspicion that some of the hard-heart- 
ed may have declared it possible that Dr. 
Guernsey should write “ padding”; but, call 
it what you will, he has the art or the 
knack of condensing much into a magazine 
article and still maintaining a light and read- 
ablestyle. Mr.R.G. White, whois just now 
discussing musical subjects, writes of Liszt, 
and E. Reclus of Marshal MacMahon. Gen. 
Custer’s vivacious “‘ Life on the Plains,” 
which is soon to be put in book form, goes 
on. We are tempted to say, however, de- 
spite all these good things, that the num- 
ber is chiefly noticeable for a poem by 
Mary L. Ritter, bearing the innocent title 
of “Portrait,” which might assuredly be 
supposed to introduce nothing more notice- 
able than some well-meaning rhymes of 
the Mrs. Hemans or Mrs. Sigourney sort. 
The poem is, in fact, as thoroughly bad as 
any metrical composition which we have 
seen for many along day. Its quality is 
so evenly wretched that we need but quote 





two words to exhibit it—'‘ mélky infancy,” 
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All possible perm of all the words in 
the languagé could hardly furnish a more 
utterly infelicitous expression. And, with 
‘thifs text before ts, we may be ex. 
cused for repeating what we have had to 
say before—that the poetry of all our mag- 
azines is, as a rule, far below what it ought 
to be and what it might easily be made. 
And perhaps we may say without a blush 
that we, as weekly journalists; with fifty- 
two large numbers a year to edit, should be 
heartily ashamed to send out one of them 
so slenderly stocked with poetry as almost 
all of the monthlies seem willing, on occa- 
sion, tobe. And the very magazine—the 
Atlantic—which has in years past dwelt 
nearest Parnassus is under its present 
editorship amongst the chiefest sinners of 
all. Before winter we shall yet be obliged 
to tender to some of our monthly contem- 
poraries the use of our waste-basket. 
Lippincott’s is getting to be interesting 
in its papers of travel. The present num- 
ber contains the first installment of ‘‘A 
Visit to the Dolomites,” illustrated; 
“ Glimpes of Genoa,” by R. Davey ; “ Rome 
in Summer,” by T. A. Trollope; and the 
fifteenth number of Mr. Edward Strahan’s 
‘The New Hyperion,” if the last may be 
mentioned with the graver articles. It has 
been prolonged almost to the verge of 
tediousness. The face of its wood-cut of 
the Venus of Milo bears no resemblance 
whatever to that of the statue it purports 


to portray. 
a —_—— 


....Hydrophobia: Means of Avoiding tts Perils 
and Preventing its Spread (Harper & Brothers) 
is the title of a pamphlet which would have 
been a boon to the reporters who lately found 
themselves compelled to write at short notice 
and at inordinate length on a subject of which 
their ignorance was profound. It consists of 
a lecture delivered by Mr. H. Bouley, a mem- 
ber of the Institute of France and general in- 
spector of veterinary schools; the translator 
being Dr. A. Liautard, of this city. The greater 
portion of the lecture is devoted to hydro- 
phobia in the dog; and a large number of facts 
concerving the symptoms of the disease are 
stated in a clear and straightforward manner, 
the means of preventing its propagation being 
also noted. With the modesty of a true man 
of science when speaking of an unknown thing 
—the very nature and seat of the disease, for 
instance—Mr. Bouley speaks with certainty 
where he is certain, and his contributions to 
the literature of the subject will be held in de- 
served esteem. 





NOTES. 


Harper & Broruers have in press ‘The 
Genesis of the New England Churches,”’ by 
Dr. Leonard Bacon; “ David, King of Israel— 
his life and its lessons,’’ by Dr. William M. 
Taylor; ‘Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear- 
Admiral United States Navy,” by Prof. J. M. 
Hoppin; ‘A History of Germany, from the 
earliest times, founded on Dr. David Miiller’s 
‘History of the German People,’’’ by Chariton 
T. Lewis, formerly of The Hvening Post ; ‘‘ Prai- 
rie and Forest: a description of the game of 
North America, with personal adventures in 
their pursuit,’’ by Parker Gillmore ; and ‘‘ Cam- 
paigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva,” 
by J. A. MacGehan.———Scribner & Co., pub- 
lishers of St. Nicholas, announce for the new 
volume of that magazine a serial story by Miss 
Alcott, which is to resemble “ Little Women” 
in general cheracter and plan. Another serial 
will be by J. T. Trowbridge. Lee & Shep- 
ard have in press a new edition of Prof. 
George L. Vose’s ‘Manual for Railroad 
Engineers and Engineering Students”; and 
Miss Trafton’s “Katherine Earle,” now 
appearing in Scribner’s Monthly. They have 
lately issued a new edition of J. T. Trow- 
bridge’s excellent novel, ‘‘Neighbor Jack- 
wood.’’——Hurd. & Houghton will shortly 
issue “ The Daily Service ; a book of offices for 
daily use through all the seasons of the Chris- 
tian year.’” They have in press the following 
law books: ‘“‘A Practical Treatise on the 
American law of mortgages of real property 
and of liens thereon,’’ by Leonard A. Jones; 
‘A Treatise on the laws of sale of personal 
property,” by Judah P. Benjamin, now, 
it seems, “Q, C., of Lincoln’s Inn,” Lon- 
don; “Criminal Law Reports; embracing 
the latest American and English cases, 
with notes and references,” by Nicholas St. 
John Green ; and vol. ili of “Fire Insurance 
Cases,’’ by Hon; Edmund H. Bennett. The 
Catholic Publication Society announces ‘* The 
King’s Highway; or, The Catholic Church the 
only way of salvation as revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures,”” by Rev. Augustine F, Hewit, of 
this city. The book ‘‘is addressed to Cal- 
vinistic and Evangelical Protestants. Their 
particular theory of justification is refuted, 














and the Catholic doctrine established by argu- 
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ments derived entirely from the Holy Seri 
tures.” Among new English Roman Cath > 
books mentioned in-the usual bulletin in the 
advertising. pages of the last Catholic Worlg 
are “On some Popular Errors Concerning 
Politics and Religion,” by Lord Robert M 
tagu, M.P.; ‘The Letter-books of gir Amigg 
Poulet, keeper of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
edited by John Morris, 8. J.; “‘The Dialogues 
of 8. Gregory the Great,” edited by H. J. Cols. 
ridge, 8. J.; “Seven Stories,” by Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton; ‘The Question ot 
Anglican Ordination Discussed,” by Rey. B. z 
Estcourt, M. A.; ‘Meditations of 8. Anselm,” 
with a preface by Archbishop Manning; ang 
“‘The Church and the Empires,” by Henry W 
Wilberforce, with a memoir by Dr. Newman, 
Weare glad to see that Roberts Br. 
thers are advertising the thirteenth thoy. 
sand of Rev. E. E. Hale’s “In 
Name” and the fifteenth thousand of hj 
“*Ten Times One is Ten.” ‘‘ Ups and Downs," 
by the same author, is in its twelfth thoy. 
sand; “Six of One by Half a Dozen of ty 
Other.” by Mr. Hale, Mies L. P. Hale, Mn, 
Stowe. Mrs. Whitney, F. B. Perkins, and th 
late F. W. Loring, in its eleventh; ay 
“Thirteen Good Stories,” by Mr. Hale, F. ¥. 
Loring, F. B. Perkins, Dr. Miles, and Prot, 
Lesley, in its fourteenth. All these first ap. 
peared in Old and New, and so did Mrs. Stowe, 
“Pink and White Tyranny,” a very poor no. 
el, but in fts thirtieth thousand; ‘Luly, 
Novel,” by Elise Polko (published by Lo 

in its thirteenth thousand; and “ Jobn Whop 
per, the Newsboy,”’ in its twelfth thousand, 
We do not wonder, therefore, that the cor 
ductors of the magazine are congratulating 
themselves on the success of their serials, _— 
“Democracy and Monarchy in France,” by 
Prof. C. K. Adams, of the University of Michi. 
gan, will be published this fall by Henry Holt 
& Co. Robert Carter & Brothers have 
nearly ready “Christian Theology for the 
People,” by Dr. Willis Lord, formerly profess 
or in the Chicago Theological Seminary and 
subseqnently president of the University of 
Wooster. : 











Hurd & Houghton announce that they will 
publish, on October 1st, by authority of the 
Post-office Department, the first number of the 
“United States Official Postal Guide,” contain 
ing an alphabetical list of all the post-offices in 
the United States, with county, state, and 
salary of postmaster; money-order offices, 
domestic and international ; chief regulations 
of the Post-office Department ; instructions to 

the public; foreign and domestic postage 

tables ; schedules of the arrival and departm 

of foreign mail steamers, ete.; making, as wil 

be seen, a convenient work of reference, It 
is to appear quarterly, revised to date under 
department supervision. The first number 
will contain about 400 octayo pages, and th 
three following ones each about 250 pages; 
one number each year containing special 
matter not given in the others, 


A man better known in literature fifteen 
years ago than now has lately died in Englang 
—Mr. Sydney Dobell. Born in 1824, at an early 
age he engaged in business work, beginning 
in his father’s wine store, and made his firs 
appearance as an author in ‘‘The Roman,” s 
poem, published in 1850. Its author wa 
“Sydney Yendys,’’ under which Laura-Ms 
tilda pseudonym he wrote for some year. 
His next book was ‘Balder’’ (1854). The 
Crimean war inspired him to write two books 
—Sonnets of the War” and ‘England is 
Time of War”; the first being written 
conjointly with Mr. Alexander Smith, 
then rising into celebrity. A pamphlet on par 
liamentary reform appeared in 1865 and ia 
1871 ‘* England’s Day,” political lyrics. Like 
Alexander Smith and Gerald Massey, Mr. Do 
bell received at one time most enthusiastic snd 
undiscriminating praise, being greeted as & 
new poetical prophet by not a few. Byn0 
means so good a poet as Smith, however, and 
not much better than Massey, there is in his 
writings, despite certain merits, little to keep 
them in permanent favor. 


Mr. William Allingham, says The Athenaum, 
has succeeded Mr. Froude in the editorship of 
Fraser’s Magazine. 
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Just Published, 


LABBERTON'S HISTORICAL CHART; 
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A few proof copies of this Great National Historical Picture—36 by 51 inches— 
are yet to be had. It required Four Years’ labor by Darley, the Artist, and Ritchie, the 
Engraver, to accomplish the herculean task. The drawing of the figures of both men and 
beasts is masterly and not surpassed by any piece of Art in the world. 

It is the only “ Memorial” Picture of a “ Conflict” unequaled in History, whether as re- 
gards magnitude dr results, and as such will go down to posterity. But 2,000 Copies 
were printed when the Plate was destroyed. 
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An Important Historical Series. 


**If the series of ‘Epochs of History’ should 
keep up to the mark of the volame which 
opens it, it would be worth almost its weight 
in gold.’”»—London Spectator. 


EPOCHS OF HISTORY. 


EDITED BY 
EDWARD E. MORRIS, M.A. 


Each 1 vol., 16mo, with Outline Maps. Price per 
vol., in cloth, $1. 


This series comprises a ber of ct, hand- 
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somely printed manuals, prepared by thoroughly 
competent hands. Each volume is complete in itself 
and sketches succinctly the most important epochs in 
the world’s history, always making the history of a 
nation suberdinate to this more general idea. No at- 
tempt.is made to recount all the events of any given 
period. The aim will be to bring outin the cl t 
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light the salient incidents and features of each epoch. 
Special attention is paid to the literature, manners, 
state of knowledge, and all those characteristics 
which exhibit the life of a people as well as the policy 
of their rulers during any périod. To make the text 
more readily intelligible, outline maps are given with 
each volume, and where this arrangement is desira- 
ble they are distributed throughout the text, so as to 
be more easy of reference. Those who have been 
discouraged from atiempting more ambitious works 
because of -their magnitnde will naturally turn to 
these Epochs of History to get a general knowledge 
of any period; students may use them to great ad- 
vantage in refreshing their memories and in keeping 
the true perspective of events; and in schools they 
will be of immense service as text-books—a’ point 
which shall be kept constantly in view in their prep- 
aration. 
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By Rev. G. W. Cox, A.M., author of a “ History of 
Greece, War, etc.” 
lvol., 16mo, with Outline Map. Cloth, $1. 
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of the price, by the Publishers, 
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SEND FOR SPE 
Companion, Benny Mee Cory, wy 8S ee 


J. W. BOUTON, Importer of Rare and 
Books, 706 Broadway. Send stamp for treme 


—— eae ns Choice and New tos 
100, Address all ord 
fostabliv at SSS) to oba H. Tomlinson, Chie’ — 


sMACPILIAN, &, 204, Punter, Re. 3 
ace, N. Y. e 
Compl ete Catalogues sent, post free. for 6 conte. , 


THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 


Catalogues free. HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 


HURD & HOU Asi lace, Publish. 
ers, New York. eee * - 


EDUCATION 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 


108 WEST 59th STREET, 


on Contral Page. near Sixth Avenue. Boarding and 
y School, Prim: mary Department. Pupils. pared 

pon Y Business, Gollege, est Sopahiaaa yet 

tifl Independ int ie, liege 

gui rman te = ak zoe = 
~ ug! 

spoken. Large gymn m. ew building, —_ 

yemeed for location and" vomibaiion Fire-proo . 


























Saas resumed on September Mth. Bible the 
corner-stone of the school. 


Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


UNION COLLEGE OF LAW 
of the University of Ch a the Northwestern 





University. ins on four hours per =~ f 
36 weeks by Ju Henry Booth. Lyman’ T ae 
and FN little, and Professors Van a 


es 
msiow, and Phili * ers. Rhy 
loma admits to iver pak a <> ad. 
Yibune Buil ding,, 


ess V. B. DENSLOW “Secretary 
Chicago, Il, 
YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. _ 
A Family Boarding and Day School, 
{1855.] AUBURN, N.Y. (1874.): 
The plan of this Institution renders less abrupt and 
1 the tr from the home-.circle the. 
poarding-school and obviates the more serious Objec- 
tions toducating young ladies away from parental, 
supervision. a He 
Ver Ctnsis sive distingy hing characterist with. 
M references, ‘adi 


numerous patron 
or English, Classical, and Art Fact 
tive Teachers of Modern Langu aausces; German poe Paw 


fessor of Masie; Li 
Extensive Grounds? Beddie poate Carriage Hone Ley Cabinets; 
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CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, _ Publishers, 596 | price. s 
way, N.Y. Ilustrated Catalogues, $1. Price- ‘ JOB NS ir ‘promheld street, Y, Publisher, 
free by mail. 


foal, and Juvenile Books, 


a Ok a ae 
L BROWNE A.M, Prinepai , 





12 in a8 


fie TaD ERED ENT, 





ET NET eT Ree 


“nO - 


__ [Bept 8; tera" 


aide en aad 


saree | 








WOODSTOCK ACADEMY, 


Woodstock, Conn., 
(ESTABLISHED 1801). 

THE FALL TERM of this 
institution will begin August 
25th. Building new and 
fitted with all modern school 
appliances. Library and 
apparatus ample. 

Particular attention given | 
tothe languages and sciences, 
as well as to. the English 
branches. Music and orna- 
mental departments fully 
sustained. Young men fitted 
for business or _ college. 
Pupils of both sexes received 
at any time. 

Good board can be obtained 
at Elmwood Halu or with pri- 
wate farmers, at reasonable 
vates. 

Thelocation is unsurpassed 
for beauty and healthfulness 
and is free from all immoral 
influences. No liquors or ci- 
gars sold in the place. Pupils 
received at any time. 

For full particulars ad- 
dress 


JOSEPH W. CROSS, JR., Principal. 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
BOYLSTON 8T., near DARTMOUTH, 
BOSTON. 


Forty-seventh Year opens Sept. 14th. 


The new building is constructed 
gard to ventilation and ‘is fitted 





with re- 
ture of a 


new pattern, designed to obviate the common _tend- 
ency toward diseases of the pea and spine. Pupils 
from three to twenty years of 

8 fitted Cor forB 


Classe: SINESS the INSTI- 
TUTE ¢ OF TECHNOLOGY, and th e UNIVERSITY. 
All of the preparatory di one-usunll between 
six and eleven years of age, of both sexes—have daily 


practice in French conversa’ 
NG LADY GRADU. ATR, have entered COR- 
— or Boston universities for three successive 


J EARN TELEGRAPH 


at the Union Telegraph Co.’s College. 
acd peving ae eo: 


@ while Sella nde 
dress, ‘rit “stamp, q HERMAN, Sup’t U. T..0o., 
Oberlin, O 


ASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y,— 
The Fall Session will open Wednesday, Sept. 
6th. Entrance examin pong Soutune three days. 
Regular college duties begin with Evening Prayers on 
ey, the 18th, at 6.30 p.m. For Catalo; address 
W. Le 1, DEAN , Registrar Vassar College, Poughkeep. 
sic, 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The nex commence on Sept. 17th, 
— ‘ofe candidates the 16th. ae 
ddress J. F. HURST, D.D., 
Madison, New Jersey. 


ISS AVA WILLIAMS’S BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Worcester, Mass., reopens Sept. 16th. Superior fa- 
cilii.es are offered in every department fora thorough 
and plish ti Send for Circular. 


CHO OL OF MINES COLUMPLA COE EGE. 
Mine nd Civil Enginee: ng, M etallur; sineral- 
ology, Analytical and Applied Gnasiowry, A 
saying, etc., with Laboratory Practice. 
= r “Students, For further particulars an: = 


alogue, 8 address 
ANDL: Dean of the Faculty, 
Bia Focty-ainte street ~~ Fourth ave., New York. 


ORNWALL HIGHTS INSTITUTE 
youNG LADIES. Cornwall-on-Hudson. yor 
Rev. L. H. REID, A. M., Principal, will open. ban tem 
ber 16th. Terms fort board and instruction, fn al 
branches except German, Music, and Drawing, $500. 
Healthy location, el ant building, competent tea teach- 
ers. For f ormation app! iy to Frincipal, at 
the Mountain’ ok Cornwall-on-Hudson. 


ENGLISH AND FREN 
DAY SCHOOL FO RY gl 2 NG LADS, unger yp 
gonceis, a at NEw BRITAIN, ‘ae, = on 


MME, LESPINASSE’S French I 
Young Ladies, at Fort Was snyitate —4 
Circulars at LESP ASS FRIED. 
Pine street; Brentano’s, ad uare ; 
and Carleton & Co., Publishers, Fifth Ave. Hotel, N.Y. 


SOUTH C4) AS INSTITUTE, Bri 
J. Loca 
































First-class School for both sexes. ~~ 
Highéful and hi Seat: mild : Br brick; 
y 8 y_gas ; hot and cold water. 
Ralizoads and telegraphs, Commen ces. Se ta aber 2. 
Send for autalogee. H. K. TRASK cipal. 


Mt. Vernon enivitary Academy, 

at MORGAN PARK. Washington Hi 

Fall Geesion of this institution will _ : ane 

Parents phate fil iBeas circulars for itt, by 
Talco Attorne: epatiaw 


QuELDON Ni NORTON, Proprietor. 


ELL SEMINARY oung 
ave near Boston). Por = _ hes gem) 
ranches ; pecial 
ith, manners, and morals of students. care of the 
ins September mth, 1814, Addn 
CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 














“WABNSH COLLEGE, 


we CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. © 


Fab term bégi 1874. Ite Ciastcal, 
Belentific, ry, and “hare 
tensive and t orotge! It; ve 
the number of studies in ine’ Pre 
so that young men in many ey rim may woeg hce 

‘onome' 

Chemistry, German, ‘Book kee eee epeudies 
usually taught in 
information send for A..F isa, ge furtn OF 
Treasurer. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


ail denominations and d"hteext term term wh n id 
_ id leon ‘ to sdmission —— 

pecun ery sent on application to 

SLIVER BP ees .D., or Prof. E. J. YOUNG, 


GANNETT INST OR YOUNG 
LADIES.» ° 


Beston, - - Mass. 

Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. In Instruc- 
tion, Location, th unsurpassed by any Aurion 
ze mess Co! 2ist year will begin Wednesda: 








Fe Getalogsios and Circular apply to Rev. GEO. 
GANN. oe find Qrwular apply: Boston, Mass. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


BOR YOUNG LADIES, Pittsfield, Mass. Known 

to pero ms in all of the Union for superior 

facilities and rare beaut; ere. eqlubet A locati - 
R, Princi) 


penenny te eng CONDUCTING A 
Gris’ Da 7 Sopot a large town can receive into 
eir family ‘our siti, from seven to fifteen years 
old. could remain during vacations. Ref- 
ergaces exehine goa. ” offi if The Presbyterian, 1208 
ss “ Home,” office 0; 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia 











Pennsylvania Military Academy, Chester, Pa. 
For Boarders only.) Session opens Wednesda: 
unas 9th. pcation elevate ATR 


a ample; aildings handsome oe commodi- 


; Course 0: rough Instrue- 
tion. in Civil ana Mechani oa mngines ring, ing, the Class- 
ies, and Englis' ee ht tne morals 
and manners of P Gadets: For t ebpoatage a apply to 


Con. THEO. HYATT, President. 


gore ae 


Pi ess, 
la or 
three studies may be tS 





common ish. 
yr Sh JOS. BE. G, Fort ‘Eawerd, N 


LOCAN SQUARE SEMINARY. 


This ne street, and Day School for Ladies, situated 
a E str | Sn will be reopened Sep- 


eee A. oes 8, A. SCULL, 
Miss. J. PINDELL, } Principals, 


an College Grammar School, 
NEW BRUN reais N. J. 

at beatae Ror P ON Akt, Rector. 

Ontining Iuncicuce for tithfuf loeation: School year 


A healt! location. Home care 
and eesfore T ore ate course. French 
German lergarten 


e family. Kind n De- 
partment aitadhed. Boar bape tuition ing Sing,’ N. 
MRS. MARTHA W. HAKES wil reo: antes 


ing Day Spon for Young 
Children at Norwich, C t. igen. Ob 


culars sent upon application to” to th 

PENNINGTON erry Je 
Terms reasonable. PFT ER, Femnagen 5 
LINDEN HALE Se INARY. A Moravian 
abies Gounty. Fa alt mee | ae at Litiz, Lan- 
Foun rR, Citoulars Rev. oA. BRICKEN- 
Sist Annual Session begins Sept. Ist. 

FLUSHING (N. Y. T —) 
Gabaslden arn N. ) STI Le 9 ‘Boarding 

P, E. A. FAIRCHILD. 











h co) 














LP - NORTHR 


KEMPER HALL, 
THE MEMORIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A Complete Establishment. 


THE FOURTH SCHOLASTIC YEAR BEGINS THURS- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER I’th. 











Apply to GEORGE M. nana D.D., Ls 
EAR 
gnd cam Ee Sate rot 36 to Sioo ruse, Y 
mn alo Telegra o 
for catalogue. b, Li BRYANT, Supt. Buffal NY 
TEACHERS wan ositions —_ sessi 
* Jim School err App. Toman | 
for teachers pn: ow good. J.W. Schecmerhorn, 14Bond st. 





most beau “heal 
state. On the line of — New York Centra’ 
Terms, $320 per annum. For information ad Ss 





yew ARDS PLACE ee for Boys and 
Young Men, Stogenridge. F.- = 
September r ded. by pd eh 

pare 45 pupils for Co Sona Sotonitifes Sonooles ort 
ness. Messrs. H & FLA 


year 
re- 

jusi- 

CK, Associate Prin’ls. 





alty. For ahéasive. ones and the 
WETSELL, Principal and Proprietor. 


me, a. ke 24 SEMINARY, Fialtes. N.Y. (Estab- 


849.) For =r sex Boopeus Ane Aug. 31. Thor. 
ong ea sisclpling and instruction. — 4 the family 
, 


Principal. Address Rev. J. Gi 


ETON L 
aunts Cor RPA RATO Y SCHOOL 
wew gat Freee pues Sept. 9th, 


8\'Principal Apply to Princi- 
pal or to College Sons’ REV. HARRIS. 


we pea UCN. PPR 4. FEMALE FOOLLEGE. 
h instructi: beautiful 
tion: Oi of the mos in ae 4 
address REV. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, Ph. D. 3 
STIT Boarding 
TURE, «Bo Se 


an I 

ay Be ool a nee 
itin, 4. ES a - C. READ, 621 North Broad 
New Jersey. 

















RUVERVIEW Work Son DENY. Poughkeepsie, 
. 7 
Bt nune amoto estonia serta tudo. 





Saugerties Institute.—Those seeking a > mend 
school, address A. B. WIGGIN, Saugerties, x 











TU Tunrea WEnatesT J. Mie net oghool year HIGHLAND MILITARY ey Wor- 
references, nad jogue, and sole and sclentine ine pursuile Its superfor merits stated in 
og adarees Ae. Principal. METCALF, A. M., Superintendent. 
MISS DoanDINa AND DAY SCHOOL Peekskill (N. ¥.) Military Academy 
tor ¥ El : 
FOr eng ale, eeaabeth WaKe™ Jeesey, will reopen New ferarens and fine soe compl ered. pea 
OHICAGO LADIE® int, ROBE ‘im, Princtpats 


SEMINARY o 
4th, MISS GREGG, Princi ted 
an eldon st., Chicago, pale 5 and 1 











pate Ooms Ming ae aOR 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NEW YORK oITy. 


nn nert tere Seaine Wednesday, September 16th 
day new students will ay. Septembe Presi- 

Gent's Hou, SB Gintas Place from Ikke to 
Hooms will be drawn for at 3 P. M. 
Punctual attendance will be required, as the regu- 


exercises will commence fo: rthwi 
Upestng address yi the classes Pr, the president, 
William A the Chapel, 


Septet per tithe 
mber 
information ig rooms, 
course of study, oth. ay apt cation ma: 
in person or by Y letter, to the unde: 
ton Place. E. M., 
Treasurer and 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens WEDN ESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2nd. 
There is no charge for rent or tuition. Good board 
in the boarding club eostsabout $3 per week. The 
students’ rooms are furnished and in good order. 
Students who need aid receive it from the funds of 

from t ~ 80’ 





Thuraday ver a B D., Hand temper ad. Johnson. . 


sees, Clerk 7 Faculty, 
AUBURN, NEW YORK. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


ms in the Th90- 





partments eptember Colles. 1 
Paiclont tacut ies are employed in conn 
ih department of the ty an 

rough. 


tion given is je General ee 
JOHN if LANGSTON, 
‘Acting 


For spec 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D.C., August lith, 1874. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


Deseteneer of Bdge M 
NESDAY" OCTOBER Mth, ist 


two terms, six 
mitted’ ‘to the Senior Class, on examinat ame by ap 
ang ph ear, lagen use oft ae 

Gor particulars addr 


GM. STEWART, Dean w Faculty, 
203.N. Third 8 Birece, Bt. Louis Mo. 


MRS. M. S. PARKS’S 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, No, 13 
Liv’ ston AY ened,’ ‘New Brunswick, N. J. will re- 
open Wednesday, Sept. Toth. Address as above. 


YOM MEDICAL, DEPART. Hotes 


CrossBy, D. D.,Chancellor. Address Prof. C. I. PAR- 
D Uni Medical College, No. 426 
East street. 














SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


A.H. Andrews & Co., 


211 and 213 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 
LARGEST emai = IN AMERICA OF 


SCHOOL & CHURCH FURNITURE. 








— a, ” Schoo! Des Deis are ocausies— 
‘On, 
Toon or Catalogues. diso ot Patoves, Maps, Ap- 
at. Genocl and ureh Fittings. 








nf 


ESTABLISHED (848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 

Y Church & School 

=a 4OXFURNITURE, 

% Sundayeschool 

and 

Lecture Room 
SETTEES, etc, 

26 Grove St., N.Y,, 





Catalogues furnished on application. 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


—. 


MUSIC TEACHERS! 


Please yy the Boston Cons: pavetary 2 ethod for 
the Pian o teacher or pupil has e d this 
Method RAS, being Pct satisfied T that it isthe 
best. rel d Pian th 





fession — 


Fingering. "Sent, D9 “postpaid, on Fecelpt ‘ GETS, nig eis, 
SEND US FIFTEEN CENTS | 





recei N MUSIC b 
a. work 20 cheet-music form io 
The FOLIO 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., BOSTON, Mass. 


A New Candidate for 
Popularity!! 


VINEYARD OF. SONG. 


By CHESTER G. ALLEN and THEO. F. SEWARD. 
‘A fine Collection of 
School Songs, Anthems, 
Chorusés, ‘etc. ~ > 

ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 

MUSICAL INSTITUTES and CONVEN: 
TIONS;as well as for SINGING SCHOOLS 

. and DAY SCHOOIA. 


NOW READY! 





Glees, 


The ‘ Elementary” Department of 


The Vineyard of Song 


asus tobe uprots rng Reto 
u sim) n 
confidently believed that Conductors Wea Seachers 


VINEYARD OF SONG: 


the Most Complete and Thorough Musical In- 
struction Book ever issued. 


VINEYARD OF SONG 


contains 192 pages. Retail Price, 75 cents; 
$7.50 per dozen copies. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cents, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


New York and Chicago. 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 


FOR 1874-1875. 


THE LEADER!!! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 


Just issued an ready forsale. Its success py en | 
assured. Its ce is a return to ante-war C! 

Book iy L. nite contents new, fresh, and cannot 
fail of winning a heart; endorsement from choir 
ge the musical i ession, and the musical pub- 
lic. pages free on application. 








J. DAVIS WILDER, 
273 West Randolph Street, Chicago, IIl., 
Inventor, Sole Manufacturer, and Proprietor of 
WILDER’S LIQUID SLATING, 


Black, White, Green, and Blue. 
Slated Paver, Office, F Famil 


y, and School 
BLACK 
Our Prices Aiaye t - ns 





Trent. Mark istered Oct. 31, 1871. 
pce Roasted Ot the Best. 


containing Prices, References, etc., sent free on 
applicatio) 





SHERWOOD 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 0, | 


184 and 186 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
Manufacturers of the 


largest variety of 


SCHOOL, 
CHURCH, 
and OFFICE 
FURNITURE, 





Price $1.38; $12 per dozen. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


A sale of over 30,000 in less than one year attests the 
merit of this book. The publishers are confident that 
no better Sab’ -school. book has been published in 
years and none given such entire satisfaction. 


Price 35 cts., Boards ; $3.60 per doz.; $30 per 100. 





THOMAS’S 
SACRED QUARTETS and ANTHEMS. 
is di lished. Has been many years in 

“an ome: will be welcomed by all a levers of Mr. 
Thomas’s Sacred Music; and whois not one? As& 
— Book for Choirs it will be found indispens- 

Price in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


GRADED SINGERS 


FOR DAY oe 





ess of air an eee 
the study of ll 
wits $8 ke ded to ee Pee caee ase 
—— th: pit throug e lower fo’ es, 01 
~ ing abou 5 youre of of time. Price 25 c 


dozen. 
oF 2 is complete in itself, and is adapted to Inter- 
mediate and District Schools, whether eo or not. 
fe Mia 80 pas do A ae Seminaries, e Price 
cen! 
ion of music, &r- 
0. 3, being a Pe beautiful misgrganted to the, ‘3 rants nv; 
mal min cts.; 
Pie. aie intended for High Beboale end and 8 all “adult 
clasges of mixed voices when the four ome 
bined. useful k, CO} electic 
from the masters and many — suitab e per dozen. 


concerts, etc. 
en copies mailed upon receipe of retail price 


Precimen, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 








SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











ike 








Sept. 8, 1874.] 
“Houng and ola. ~~ 


WHICH? 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


TuERe’s a quaint little fellow in black, 
In out-of-way places he hides ; 
Good nature he never doth lack 
And fretting and care he derides. 
With arms held akimbo, he stands 
And takes the world easy each day ; 
He owneth nor houses nor lands, 
Yet, sunlight or rain, he doth say: 
“Cheer up! Cheer up!” 








There’s a queer little matron who hops 
Mid leaves of the garden and grove; 
Her querulous tongue never stops 
Complaining, where’er she doth rove. 
She seemeth a sprite of old Care. 
While cheery and blue are the skies 
And joy is abroad on the air, 
Forever she murmurs and cries : 
“Oh! dear. Oh! dear.” 


Phere are boys, yes, and girls like these twain— 
I meet them in field and in street ; 
from fretting some never abstain, 
But some are all cheerfulness sweet. 
A cricket or cat-bird to-day, 
Now, which will you be, little dear? 
Akiss for the red lips that say, 
Though skies may be cloudy or clear: 
“‘Cheer up! Cheer up!” 





ELVIE’S MAGPIE. 
BY F. HAMILTON. 


“J must have a new dust-brush,” said 
Aunt Jane. ‘‘ This one is worn so as to be 
worse than useless. Frederick, will you 
shoot a crow for me? Their wings make 
the very best of brushes.” 

“A crow, Aunt Jane?” said the young 
hunter, as he arose and took his rifle from 
the wall. “I will, if I can find one; but 
crows are unusually scarce this summer.” 

“ Well,-a hawk, then, or an owl,” replied 
the neat housewife. ‘‘ Any bird as mean 
as they are ought to be shot, and I must 
have a wing.” 

“TN do my best,” answered Fred, care- 
fully loading his gun. ‘‘ Good-bye. You 
shall have a new duster before noon, if 

there is a bird on the farm !” and, whistling 

merrily, the boy passed out of doors and 
down the gatden-walk, toward the wood-lot 
that lay upon’the back pasture hill. 

“Oh, Fwed! Fwed! Where’s you a-goin’ ? 
Mayn’t I go too ?” 

Fred stopped quickly and looked around: 
A wee maiden stood before him, dressed in 
brilliant red ; hatless and shoeless, her long 
yellow hair held back from an eager face by 
two dainty little hands, as she looked up at 
him with bright, expectant eyes. ‘‘ Mayn’t 
Ugo too ?” 

The boy laughed, and, stooping, kissed 
the child. ‘‘So you want to hunt for 
wings with me, do you? Won’t the sticks 
and brush in the woods hurt your feet, 
Elvie?” 

“Oh, no, no! An’ I may go, Fwed ?” 

“If you wish to, little sis. Come up.” 
And the strong arm of the loving brother 
lifted her to his shoulder. ‘ Now sit still 
and hang tight. 

“Ess, I will!’ And so they marched 
on—Elvie riding securely, and shouting 
with-happy glee as Fred ran down the little 
hills or groaned and puffed in climbing 
the rolling ridges. ‘‘ You’s my horse, 
Fwed, an’I love you dearly!” the child 
said. 

When the shady paths of the Leautiful 
woods were reached the little girl de- 
manded to be put down, and, with bare feet 
half buried in the soft, thick moss, she 
danced among the trees with all the nim- 
ble grace of a fairy or one of those moun- 
tain elves from whom she had stolen her 
name. The brilliant color of her dress, 
the shining gold of her hair, the pure 
whiteness of her little arms and ankles 
contrasted finely with the. brown‘old tree- 
trunks, the rugged rocks, and the carpet of 
living green, and the rustling arches over- 
head resounded to her joyful shouts. 

“What is you goin’ to bang, Fwed? 
A bear?” And fora moment the maiden 
stood still, looking with interested, ques- 
tioning eyes toward her brother. 

“ Not a bear, Elvie; but acrow or hawk. 
Aunt Jane wants a wing for a dust-brush.” 

“Oh, a crow! ‘I knows ’em! They 
stealed the corn out of Uncle Ben’s lot. PH 
fin’ one, Fwed; an’ you can bang it,” “And 








wandering in and out, up and down, in 
Search of @ crow tobe “banged.” She 
gazed intently at the branches above, 
peered eagerly into the bushes below, and 
cast shy glances toward the dark hemlock 


thickets—all the time singing, in childish 
voice: 


“ Ho, ho! ole crow! . 
So you see we all know 
What a wicked old tyrant you aré, ole crow !” 


Either the words of the song made the 
“‘ole crows” so ashamed that they hid 
themselves, or else the sight of Fred’s gun 
brought to their memories the murder of 
some sister or brother in the unforgotten 
days of springtime and frightened them 
away ; for after an hour’s search in all parts 
of the wood not a single bird of the desired 
kind could be’ discovered, and, tired at 
length, the little sister begged permission to 
remount her two-legged pony and ride 
away homeward. ‘They crows is all 
gone, Fwed, an’ Aunt Jane’ll bave to wait. 
Don’t you feel bad? Maybe they'll be some 
to-morrer.” Anda wee soft hand patted 
the brother’s cheek as he strode toward the 
open fields again, with Elvie upon his shoul- 
der. 

‘*T sha’n’t cry, my darling,” he answered. 
“But -I.did want to get Auntie a-wing. 
There? what’s that?” he continued, sud- 
denly,as a handsome black and white bird, 
with long, slim tail and glossy feathers, lit 
upon a rail of the pasture-lot fence. “It’s 
a magpie, sure as I live! Jump down, sis. 
His wiogs will do, after all.” ; 

‘*Be you a-goin’ to bang, Fwed ?” asked 
the little girl, with some haste, as she saw 
her brother creeping forward. 

‘* Yes,” nodded Fred. 

‘* Den Pll jest hide my ears; for I’m like 
Grandma—I can’t ’bide a bang!” And El. 
vie ran quickly behind a great tree and 
clasped both hands over the little pink ears. 

Then came the ringing report of the rifle. 
The bird fell to the ground, Elvie appeared 
from behind the tree, and her brother 
stepped forward to pick up his game. It 
fluttered wildly, screaming and crying as 
only a wounded bird can, and made repeat- 
ed efforts to get away. 

“Oh! Fwed, Fwed! It ain’t deaded, is 
it? I’mso glad! Please don’t kill it any 
more,” the child continued, as, hunter-like, 
the boy was about to wring the magpie’s 
neck. ‘* Please don’t kill it. Give it to 
me.” And the mother-love welled up in her 
little heart as she lifted her hands to receive 
the treasure. ‘‘ Poor 'ittle birdie! Oh! 
Fwed, only his wing’s broked, I guess. 
Can’t you mend it,.an’ put him ina cage 
and let me keep him? Oh! F wed, can’t 
you?” And the child fairly leaped up and 
down in anticipation of. the pleasure it 
would be to have a bird of her own. 

Fred examined the little captive. True 
enough, only his wing was broken, and that 
not badly. 

“If he lives, you shall have him, Elvie.” 
and the maiden was content. caw 

As brother and sister entered the kitchen 
at home, Elvie shouted in triumph from 
Fred’s shoulder: ‘‘ See, see what we’s got! 
Fwed banged it and gave it to me.” 

And the hunter, with a smile, said to Aunt 
Jane: ‘‘There’s the wing, 
couldn’t find a crow; but the magpie is of 
quite a good size. You'll have to cut off 
the brush yourself, however.” 

“Me!” cried Aunt Jane, with hands 
raised in horror. ‘‘I take it off? Why, 
Frederick, you’re making fun of me, Ido 
believe. But Ben says that old Topnot is 
dead, and I'll make a duster from her wing. 
You may keep the magpie. I wouldn't 
touch it for the world. They’re a wicked 
bird and I never could endure them.” And, 
with a sniff at the unoffending captive, Aunt 
Jane turned away. 

“She hain’t got to ‘dure him, has she, 
Fwed?” said Elvie, in an injured tone. 
“He’s my bird, ain’t he?” And she smoothed 
the roughened feathers upon its back. 

“Yes, dear, it’s yours,” answered brother 
Fred. ‘‘To-morrow I'll make it a cage.” , 

Mamma tied up the broken wing, and 
the bird was fed and hidden away in a 
*basket of rags for the afternoon. 

The day following, according to his 
promise, Fred constructed a little house or 
cage from an old soap-box,.and the magpie 
was placed init. Within a week theinjured 
wing. was almost as well as ever, and the 
handsome prisoner had taken full possession 


‘Way through the forest the little girl ran, 


Auntie. If 
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of his stiug quarters, under the care and 
, attention of Elvie. Very soon he learned to 
know and recognize her as bis particular 
friend, and when, after a month’s confine- 
ment, the cage-door was carelessly left 
open one day, and the bird escaped, he actu- 
ally flew down from the top of a tall tree 
at the little girl’s call and allowed himself 
to be again shut in behind the bars. 

After that occurrence, feeling sure that 
Teddy—as he was named—would always 
return to her, Elvie gave him an hour or 
more of freedom every day; until, as the 
months slipped away and. grim’ old Winter 
spread his blanket and camped among the 
hills and valleys, the cage was given up 
altogether, and Ted marched about the 
house or flew in and out of doors at his 
own pleasure. What a trouble he became! 
True to his magpie nature, nothing that he 
could carry away was safe from his thievish 
bill; and many were the searchings for 
thimbles, spectacles, or spoons that Ted 
had hidden, many were the threats of deep 
and terrible: punishment that Aunt Jane 
uttered, and many were the times that the 
bird’s life was saved only through the 
pleading of his little mistress. 

Once he stole Grandpapa’s pipe, doubt- 
less admiring the silver band around the 
stem; and the poor old gentleman was 
forced to send to the village fora two-penny 
clay, to use until the missing article could 
be found. Again he made off with the key 
to the clock, and for three whole days the 
sedate timepiece stood silent in the corner— 
something that had not happened before in 
years... ‘ 

Fred gave the bird lessons in conversa- 
tion, a8 he called it; and one morning the 
entire fanttiy were astonished at a shrill 
voice shouting from under the table : “Queen 
Dido’s dead!” Shortly. after was added 
the information: ‘‘ Ted’s a jolly boy!” At 
this Elvie fairly shouted with delight, and 
from that time devoted all of her spare 
moments to Ted’s education, until, when 
summer came again, the magpie was able 
to repeat a number of words and several 
long sentences. 

Aunt, Jane proposed that he be taught 
to cry ‘I’m a thief!’ But the little girl 
would not consent, and Teddy was encour- 
aged to sing “I’m Captain Jinks” instead. 

The bird apeared to have an almost hu- 
man understanding of some things and knew 
very well when he had done wrong. At 
such times, after stealing the scissors, or 
hiding in the milkroom to eat cream, of 
which he was unusually fond, he would 
eye Aunt Jane with great suspicion and 
take good care to perch upon the top of the 
bookcase or clock, out of her reach. From 
there he would gaze solemnly down, with 
head upon one side, occasionally winking, 
or uttering in melancholy tones little bits 
of song to those who scolded bim. 

He had picked up from some happy beg- 
gar the first line of a chorus running “Oh, 
no! We'll never get drunk any more,” and 
it became a favorite exclamation upon all 
occasions, Once, when he had been 
severely whipped for dipping his bill in the 
inkstand, and while standing behind a 
stool upon one foot, in disgrace, with 
rumpled feathers and winking eyes, he 
suddenly shouted out his pet line at the 
top of his voice, following it by a laugh as 
hearty and jolly as a boy’s; after which, 
bobbing his head this way and that, he 
marched directly to the inkstand, dipped 
his beak into it again, and flew out of doors 
before he could be captured. 
©» “That bird requires more whippings 
than a dog!” said Aunt Jane, in high dis- 
pleasure. ‘‘He must be killed.” 

Probably Ted’s wrong doings would have 
brought about his banishment or death, in 
spite of Elvie’s tears, but foran accident. 
One day during the fall Fred came in from 
the wheat-lot at dinner time with a very 
sober face. Grandpa noticed it and asked 
the boy what wasthe matter; but he would 
give no explanation until after the meal 
was over, when, leading his little sister to 
the door and followed by Aunt Jane and 
all the folks, he unrolled a small bundle, 
neatly wrapped in a burdock leaf, and dis- 
closed to view the cold and lifeless body of 
poor Teddy! 

‘“‘He would walk right in front of the 
reaper,” said Fred, ‘‘trying to pick up the 
grain as it fell from the stalks, and, no mat- 
ter how often I drove him away, back he 
came. At last the horses happened to 
spring forward alittlesuddenly. Ted wasn’t 
quite quick enough and the knives caught 
him. Istopped the team as soon as possi- 
ble; but he was dead before I lifted him 
from the ground.” 

Poor Ted! No more ‘‘Captain Jinks” 
or “Queen Dido.” No more hiding of 
pennies or stealing of cream. Elvie cried 
over her feathered favorite as though her 
heart would break; but tears could not 
bring the little life back again, and upon 
the following afternoon she buried the bird 
down by the garden wall, while brother 
Fred made a neat headboard to stand over 
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the wee grave, On it was written this in 
scription: 








DR. FLINT’S 


UAKER BITTERS 


hoice Roots, Barks, and Herbs, 
rT Purifiers in the 
mach, 


Th aker Bitters a gentle, sooth« 
ing sttuvalant, so desirable in their declining years. 
‘Oo one can remain long unwell (unless afflicted 
with an incurable disease) after taking a few bottles 
of the Quaker Bitters. 


Prepared by Dr. H. 8. FLINT & CO., at 
their great medical depot, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This is the only prompt, efficient, and safe master of 
such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, palpi- 
tation of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, melan- 
choly, constipation, wind, mental and physical debil- 
ity,as wellas many others, which, if neglected, will 
soon place “ the house we live in” beyond the reach of 
any remedy. 





From the Boston Journal. 
} .—White’s Specialty for this aggravat- 
ing complaint has been thoroughly tested by thou- 
sands =be have been benefited by itand are willing 
to testify to its efficacy.” 
d “Dys ia” twenty years, sometimes able to 
et & the a est food aad "4 little of that. I 
tried physicians and remedies without relief until I 
learned at “ White’s Specialty for Dyspepsia,” which 
has entirely cured me. 
” wn (8 57! Mrs. B. L. WEST. 
VINEYARD HAVEN, -, Oct. 15th. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE 
2” For sale by all druggists, and wholesale by 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8 College Place, New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to the Proprietor 
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FURNACES. 


JAMES A. LAWSON, Patenteo. — 
For Heating Churches, School Houses, Public Build- 
ings and Private Residences. 


NEW PEARL 


SELF-FEED HEATER. 
CES 


TOVES. 


For sale by 
FULLER, WARREN & CC., 
Manufacturers, Troy, N. Y. 
BRANCH HOUSES: NEw YORK, CLEVELAND, AND 
CHICAGO. 


DR. NICHOLS’S WROUGHT IRON 
FURNACE. 


The question of prop- 
erly heating and ven- 
tilating houses is one 
of suc mpore 
tance, in a ganitary a 
well as an economica 
sense, that no one can 
afford 


“DYSPEPSIA. 











maces are subjected te 
nm the continual leak- 
of poisonous gas 
and dust. 
The many advan. 
tages in the form of 
construction as in« 

vented by Dr. Jam 
8s, Editor o 

odours - the oo —_ 
hem .” are such as appeal at once to the 
SS scnne of the apohaser, and the Nich- 
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pamph!l -s aint tt of in terest to all 
atter of in 
M4 Hor "Air ‘Furnaces, will be sent toe any 
upon application. 
LE BOSQUET BROS., Manufacturers, 
No. 14 Bedford st., Boston, and 20 Main et., 
Haverhill. Mass. 
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IMPORTANT AND USEFUL INVEN- 
TION. 


Bearcely a day passes that the press of the 
eountry does not record the invention of some 
machinery or appliance to abridge human toil 
orto secure greater efficiency and more per- 
fect results in its products. Many of these in- 
ventions fail when brought to the test of 
actual experiment, and many others which are 
able to stand this test fall into obscurity for 
want of being properly brought before the 
public. Pittsburgh has reason to be proud of 
the achievements of her inventive genius, and 
weare glad tobe able to chronicle the fact 
that of late years it seems to have been direct- 
ed more especially to that hitherto much neg- 
lected domain of industry, the household. 
And among all the appliances that have lately 
been brought forward to lighten domestic 
tofl and increase ite efficiency we regard the 
Kune Inon as one of the most important. The 
great ntility of this invention consists in the 
fact that it combines in one article the prin- 
eiples of a Smoothing Iron, a Glossing Iron, a 
Band Iron, and a Fluting Machine, and can be 
‘changed in an instant from one operation to 
another, and performs each in the most perfect 
manner possible. We bave witnessed the 
work performed by this fron in our own 
household, and know to a certainty that we 
are not going too far when we affirm that in 
the practical results of each of its operations 
it has never had an equal. While performing 
the work of an ordinary Smoothing Iron in a 
Very superior manner and filling a want long 
felt by the ladies as a Band Iron, it brings 
within the reach of every family in the land 
what has hitherto been the almost exclusive 
property of the Laundries—the operation of 
Fiuting and Glossing, especially the latter. 

We have not space to speak more in detail 
ef this Iron; but cannot forbear alluding to its 
handsome appearance, being nickel plated and 
very highly polished, resembling silver, and to 
the fact that, being turned by machinery with 
an oval face, it finishes its work more per- 
fectly than the common Iron, which is finished 
perfectly flat by grinding. 

We also desire to make honorable mention 
of the enterprise and energy of the Hewitt 
Manufacturing Company, who are the pro- 
prietors of thisIron. In a very short space of 
time and at an immense outlay they have 
perfected Oe ik capable, when necessary, 
of turning out an Iron every minute, and are 
thus prepared to meet the large and increas- 
ing demands of their customers and the pub- 
lic. We learn that they have the only machin- 
ery capable of producing an Iron turned with an 
oval face, and that each Iron pasees through 
the hands of twenty competent workmen be- 
fore being completed. 

They are also wisely availing themselves 
liberally of the power of the préss to make 
known their invention to the world at larg 
and, as will be seen, monopolize our third 


page this week. 

e can conscientiously recommend this Iron 
to Agents and Canvassers, and believe that 
those who engage in its sale will find it pleas- 
ant and remunerative business. Being an arti- 
cle of household use, it will recommend itself 
especially to lady canvassers.—Hditorial 

the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


Hewitt Manufacturing Company, 


The attention of every housekeeper 
among our readers is invited to the adver- 
tisement of the Hewitt Manufacturing 
‘Company, on the seventh page, where an 
ccount of the most convenient Iron ever 
invented will be found. No other Iron 
‘possesses 80 many qualities for laundry 
purposes, while it can be worked with the 
cutmost esse. We haveone of them in our 
own houst, which has been thoroughly 
‘tested and has given the most complete 
satisfaction. The number sold is conclu- 
sive evidence of the popularity which this 
Tron has achieved in a short time.—Presby- 
derian Banner. 


THE KING IRON. 


The new invention, King Iron, advertised in 
this week’s paper, is a domestic utensil of 
great importance. It takes the place of the 
old-feshioned Smoothing Iron, and brings in- 
to service a variety of essential offices in this 
department of housek . It performs all 
the work claimed for it by the inventor. This 
is the testimony of the other side of the edito- 
rial house, where one of the articles has been 
thoroughly tested. It is a labor-saver anda 
beautifier of all it touches. It is easily han- 
dled, made to last a life-time, ornamented, and 
not likely to be superseded by any similar in- 
vention. It seems to cover the whole ground 
in its adaptation to the work designed. We 
commend the advertiser as a business man of 
donor and iotegrity and must say that he de- 
werves the great success he has leved. He 
thas been an earnest, ient. laborer, and is 
mow master of his business in what he man- 
— — he peas here by way x 

ntroduc’ g00ds.—Zditorial from the 
Methodist "“usvder, Of Pitisburgh, Fu, March 





To the Reader. 


We beg leave to say, and with all confi- 
dence, that we are manufacturing one of 
the most useful Household Articles ever 
offered to the public, 


A Smoothing Tron, @ Glossing 
Iron, & Band ran, and @ 
Flnting Machine, 


all Combined in One, 
and the only one 
EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC 
that combines all those qualities. ; 


Our Circular shows the Iron in its differ- 
ent positions, in each of which it performs 
its work perfectly; and before we enter into 
our special terms we wish to remind you 
that the 


LABORIOUS TASK OF IRONING 
COMES OFTEN, 


is the hardest kind of work, is more 
dreaded and creates more dissatis- 
faction when done than perhaps 
apy other task about the 
Household. 


It is not only necessary that the ironer be 
pleased with the work herself, but it must 
be done in a manner calculated to satisfy 
the wearer and also to please the eye of 
the public. 

In ironing a piece of'linen itis like finish- 
ing a piece of goods for exhibition, as it is 
exhibited to the fullest extent when worn, 
and the anxiety of the ironer to do the 
work nicely adds to the labor. 

There is perhaps no part of our dress in 
which we are more particular than the fin- 
ish of our linen, and with the common Flat 
Tron, such as is now used, it is impossible 
to do such work satisfactorily. The art of 
polishing or glossing linen is one that has 
seldom been by private families. 
Laundries, which have made it a special 
part of their business, have long kept it as 
secret as possible, in order to obtain those 
fabulous prices now asked and paid for 
such work. With our Iron we are now 
able to offer the possession of this art 


to Every Family, 
making Ironing one of the 
Easiest Tasks of the Household. 


Asa Smoothing Iron for ironing Linen— 
such as Cuffs, Collars, Shirt Bosoms, etc., 
etc.—it 


HAS NEVER HAD AN EQUAL. 


The face being oval, which prevents Blis- 
tering, prepares the Linen perfectly for 
Glossing, which must be done before Gloss- 
ing can be properly commenced. The Iron 
is then reversed, which is done instantly by 
simply placing the thumb on the latch and 
dropping the handle over the Iron, which 
brings the glossing ridge down on the work 
to be glossed, and the same Iron and the 
same heat, by a few over, gloss the 
linen handsomely and in just as simple a 
manner as that of common ironing. You 
will, of course, understand that it is next 
to an impossibility to gloss with a broad 
flat surface. It requires a center of an oval 
surface to do it. Laundries have heretofore 
performed the work with an Iron having 
an egg-shaped bottom; but it is not only 
difficult to handle, requiring the most skilled 
operator to use it successfully, but it is apt 
to gloss only in ridges, which always looks 
badly in the finish of linen. Not only this, 
but the [ron is hard on the wrist—too much 
so for any one lady out of every hundred 
to handle with any degree of comfort. The 
ridge on our [ron, being central, causes it 
to balance evenly, and whatever pressure is 
necessary is applied in the same manner as 
in common ironing. 


Our Iron asa 


for Ironing Narrow Bands, Pressing Seams 
etc., is complete, and fills a want long felt 
and one that is fully appreciated by the 
ladies generally. As a 


FLUTING IRON 


it operates on the only true principle— 
viz., ironing with a proper finish for all 
starched fabrics, and will do all classes of 
Fluting, as explained in our Circular, and 
would be 


Cheaper at $20 


asa Fluting Machine than the Crank Ma- 
chine would be at 


SIX DOLLARS. 


Goods Fluted on this principle remain done up 
longer than when fluted either by Crank or 
Prese motion. In grinding Fluting through 
those Crank Machines, the fabric is always 
Mable to be cut and destroyed and the rollers 
must cut through if the material is not 
gathered sufficiently full to reach the bottom 
of the corrugation. The Iron can be passed 
over lightly, and will form the flutes without 
the slightest injury to the linen and in the 
most satisfactory manner. It will do all 
work that a Crank Machine can do, and all 
other classes of fluting that the Crank Ma_ 
chine cannot do. A trial will satisfy the 
most skeptical that this is the most complete 
and desirable Iron ever offered to the public 
and sells wholly on its own merits. 


We have expended large sums of money 
during the past yearin maturing this business, 
We are now furnishing the goods to men 
who handle territory for us, at a profit that 
we much doubt whether you would be 
willing to take as a per cent. for your 
money were you to. loan it out on good 
security; and we are giving our undivided 
attention to the business. We are placing 
the territory and giving full control of the 
sale of the Iron on 


MOST ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. 


We want a few 


ACTIVE, RELIABLE MEN 


to place Territory for us throughout the 
different sections of the country. To such 
persons we offer 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


We donot publish our private terms, as 
we think such a course detrimental to the 
interest of parties taking hold of the busi- 
ness. Such terms we will furnish by mail 
upon application. You will then be able 
to judge as to whether the business will 
pay you or not. 

e are a. aan no certificates of other 
parties. e think it the better plan that 
you should order a sample of the goods and 
then judge. for. yourself, You will then 
know how to act in the matter. The Iron 
will please you. It sells everywhere. 

In order that you may more fully judge 
of the success of this Iron during the past, 
we herewith add afew of the dates and 
extent of the orders received from one of 
our Agents, Capt. R. H. Allen, of Rockford, 
Ill., who has a few canvassers employed, 
as follows: 


July 6,1873, 200 Irons Ordered. 
goo * “ 


Jaly15, “ 

Aug. 5, “ 8 Doz. ° 

Aug. 9, “ 500 Irons sq 

Aug.13, “ 8 Dez “ ‘ 
Aug.30, “ 16 “ & 

Sept. 2, “ ~~. v4 

Sept. 6, “ 25 “ “9 

Sept. 8, « 23 J « 

Sept.26, “ 16“ ° 





order was 


THREE HUNDRED IRONS 


PER WEEK 


duing the winter. These are the orders 
from one of our numerous Agents. 


We herewith publish a letter from the 
same party, as follows: 


Rocerorp, Itu., Feb. 6th, 1874, 
Hewitt Man’r’e Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Gents :—Your favor of the 8d inst. is at 
hand, acknowledging receipt of draft, and 
with bill of lading enclosed, for which 
please accept thanks; also for your prompi 
shipments, 

You ask me how I conduct my business 
asIsell so many goods in such a smal) 
space of territory; and in reply would say 
I have tried many ways, but find my present 
plan most successful. I start my agents 
out, giving each one a district to canvass. 
and I have them canvass it thoroughly; and 
when my delivery agent goes through, de 
livering the Irons, he endeavors to look up 
@ good, responsible lady or gentleman wha 
is well acquainted in each township, and 
appoints them local agents to supply those 
who were not at home when the first agent 
was around. My delivering agent then 
leaves a list of those supplied with the local 
agent, who has little difficulty in selling to 
the families not already supplied, as the 
Iron,once seen in use, sells itself. Those local 
agents, as a general thing, are selling more 
Irons in every section than my first can- 
vassers sold, and it seemed to me that they 
sold to at least three families out of five, 
judging from the population in each town: 
sbip; and the constant calls of from one to 
eight dozen from those agents take up a 
great many g My canvassers are 
selling from ten to twenty Irons per day 
each, and some have sold as high as thirty 
a day in good weather. As to the section 
of country, I find very little difference so 
far. The Iron sells readily in every place ] 
have reached, and gives the very best satis. 
faction, ladies frequently saying th 
‘*would not be without it for twenty ddl. 
lars.” My health has been poor this winter, 
so that I have not been able to push _busi- 
ness; but it is now improving, and if it 
continues so I will soon move out with a 
good force of canvassers and make up for 
lost time. You can count on me for at least 
ten to twelve hundred Irons per week, in- 
stead of three or four hundred, as now I 
have but three good agents out besides local 
agents. 

I want ten counties more, and would like 
them adjoining my present territory or in 
Southern Wisconsin. Please make out deed 
and send iton,C.O.D. Give me the coun- 
ties altogether, if you can. With what 
experience I have had now,I think I can 
put out force enough this summer to work 
them to your satisfaction. As I said before, 
the Iron sells readily and pleases everybody. 
T can get hundreds of certificates and 
recommendations of the highest kind; but I 
don’t bother with them, as any lady can see 
by five minutes’ examination that the Iron 
is what we represent it and just what she 
wants, and she is bound to have it. I pre 
sume I have showed the Iron to thousands 
of ladies, and have never yet found one who 
has not pronounced it ‘‘ the best and most 
practicable article of the kind” she ever 
saw. You may expect another order from 
me by the last of next week for at least fifty 
cases. 

Wishing you every success, 

Yours respectfully, 


R. H. AuuEn. 


Our space being limited, we cannot quote 
orders from all. 


[From the Cincinnati Christian Standard.} 


‘*We have one of these Irons in use in our 
own family, and can safely say that it is one of 
the few inventions that come up to the repre- 
sentations made and the merits claimed for it. 
This company is spoken of in the highest terms 
by the press of Pittsburgh, the Advance, Advo- 
cate, Methodist Recorder, and others referring to 
them editorially in a gratifying and highly 
commendable manner. 

“In regard to the Iron, it speaks for itself] 
It is beautiful in appearance and practical in 
ite ability to do the best of work. 

“ This opportunity for persons to engage in 
a@ paying business, without investing large 
capital, seldom offers itself. Write to this 
company. You can fully rely upon their repre 
sentations and secure a portion of their terri, 
tory.” 
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T HH _ KING, 


A, COMPLETE IRONS 4 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Hewitt Manufacturing (o., 


OFFICE AND FACTORY DUQUESNE WAY, BETWEEN 4th and 5th Sts., 
PITTSBURCH, PA. 








A Combined Smoothing, Glossing, Band, and Fluting Iron. 








LADY AND GENTLEMAN 


Canvassing Agents 


WANTED! 


EVERYWHERE. 


Fig. 8 végseadnts 10 ede ab ened Ser Werte pletn ween. 


Asa Smoothing Iren it is one of th 
liatering linen, and is the Saly ove oval-faced 
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OUR IRON 


WILL SAVE 


TIME AND MONEY. 





en yo pny andes which prevents 


IN EVERY 


EVERY ONE WHO 
SELLS OUR IRON 


CAN 


MAXE MONEY. 
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which ts calculated to 
No Lady can doa pt day’s iron 
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AS A FLUTINC IRON. 


whi 
oes On ‘the only true St IRONTI 


tachable corrugated uo, which is done in an instant, itis then ready 
& b. is furnished with each 


iron. Its completeness 
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cipal papers throughout the country, and 
our goods are selling so rapidly we are 
now giving full-page advertisements in 
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THE WHITE MAN’S PARTY. 


Tue Democrats of Alabama in their re- 
cent state convention sdopted the follow- 
ing resolution : 


** Resolved, That the radical and dominant 
faction of the Republican party in this state 
persistently, by false and fraudulent repre- 
sentations, have inflamed the passions and 
prejudices of the negroes, as a race, against 
the white people, and have thereby made it 
necessary for the white people to unite and 
act together in self-defense and for the pres- 
ervation of white civilization.” 

In answer to this resolution, the Repub- 
licans of the same state, in their convention 
subsequently held, having declared them- 
selves in favor of *‘ the civil and political 
equality of all meo, without distinction of 
race or color,” proceed to say: 

‘* We have not made a race issue in the 
past, neither do we make or tender such an 
issue. What we demand for one man we 
demand forall, without distinction of race 
or color; and we point with pride and con- 
fidence to every line of our political record 
in proof of this declaration, and we de- 
nounce the assertion that we have made it 
necessary for a whole people to unite and 
act together for self-defense and for the 
preservation of white civilization as untrue 
and an emanation of that selfish spirit 
which in the past demanded everything for 
one race and was unwilling to concede any- 
thing to the other.” 

The population of Alabama in 1870 num- 
bered 521,884 white persons and 475,510 
colored persons. The two races then were 
and still are nearly equal in numbers ; and, 
hence, both being citizens equally entitled 
to vote, their political strength ig about 
equal. The colored people of that state, as 
“a the other Southern States, and, indeed, 


city to see that the Democratic party, both 
North and South, bas held and still holds 
the attitude of either open hostility or heart- 
less indifference to their interests and rights, 
and that the Republican party in both sec- 
tions has proved itself the party of equal 
civil and political rights, without distinction 
of ‘‘race, color, or prévious Condition of 
servitude.” The perception of these two 
opposing facts abundantly explains why 
the colored people have so universally 
allied themselves with * the Republican 
party. They would be fools to have done 
otherwise. Democracy has never done 
anything for them. It has never sought 
their elevation. It opposed the constitu- 
tional amendments, and has opposed all leg- 
islation for their enforcement. It has never 
gone beyond a reluctant acceptance of the 
emancipation and enfranchisement of the 
colored man as an unwelcome necéssity. 
Its principles and temper toward the negro 
give the lie to its party name. The Ku- 
Klux klans were made up of Democrats ; 
and the ‘‘ White Leaguers” that are now 
taking their place and seeking their ends 
are also Democrats. The whole history of 
Democracy in respect to the negro for the 
last thirty years is fitly represented by call- 
ing it the White Man’s party. Politically 
considered, it is the party of fixed antipathy 
tothe colored race; and, if ever a war of 
races shall occur Democracy will be its 
chief cause. 

The Alabama Democrats, in their pro- 
gramme of “ white civilization,” have not 
originated a new idea in the history of 
Democracy, but simply. brought to the front 
what has long been thoroughly ‘dyed in 
the wool.” They hope by an appeal to the 
prejudices of white men to carry the election 
in that state this fall, and thus establish the 
ascendency of our ‘‘glorious Caucasian 
civilization.” - For this purpose they throw 
down the gauntlet of the race issue and 
seek to draw the line between races. The 
Republicans, on the other hand, true to the 
instincts and history of the party, present 
the programme of American civilization as 
defined by the Constitution of the United 
States and founded on the broad doctrine 
of equal rights, without any distinction of 
race. They reject the issue of race against 
race. What they demand for one man they 
equally demand for allmen. They propose 
that both races, in respect to civil and po- 
litical rights, shall stand on the same footing. 
Their theory is one of harmony between 
the races, without any proscription of either. 

We have hoped and still hope that the 
issue of races will never in this country de- 
velop itself into an active struggle. There 
is no necessity for it and it can’ accomplish 
nothing but evil to both races. Both are 
sufficiently numerous to perpetuate their 
own existence, and exist they will and must 
under one common political system. The 
colored people at the South since their en- 
franchisement have undoubtedly made 
some grave mistakes, The wonder is thay 
they have not made more. Yet there is no 
evidence of any disposition on their part to 
force the race issue. What they ask and 
what they ought to have is the full enjoy- 
ment of their rights as citizens, and because 
the Republican party is pledged to this doc- 
trine they are themselves Republicans. Let 
Democracy squarely and honestly take the 
same ground, and then prove its faith by 
its works ; let it cease to be the White Man’s 
party; and then and not till then will it 
cease to be justly obnoxious to the colored 
people. Till then they must vote against it 
or put in serious jeopardy their own inter- 


Nothing, moreover, is clearer than that 
the Republican party will not have com- 
pleted its mission so long as Democracy 
holds to this White Man’s theory. It fought 
the theory before the war, fought it during 
the war, and has been fighting it ever since; 
and it must continue the fight until the 
theory is absolutely dead and buried. There 
has been no time since the war in which 
Democracy could be safely trusted with the 
rights of colored men. That time has not 
yetcome. The issues of the past are by no 
means dead, and will not be until Democ- 
racy shall be dead or thoroughly reformed 
on the great question of human rights, in- 
cluding those of the pedple. Were 
the General Govern i 





Ku-Eluxism in some form would speedily 


nt in its Ananda, | 


amendments and the laws enforcing them 
rest to-day just where they have always 
rested—upon the ascendency of the Repub- 
lican party. The White Man’s party, if in 
power, would repeal the latter and reduce 
the former, for the. most ‘part, to a dead 
letter. It wants a still longer quarantine, to 
rid it of the old Virus of negro antipathy. 





THE REPUDIATING DEMOCRATS. 


THe Democratic party in four of the 
states, as represented in recent state con- 





pudiating swindle of paying the bonds of 
the United States in greenbacks. These 
states are Indiana, Tennessee, Ohio, and 
Missouri. We give, as follows, the action 
of the party in these several states on this 
subject : 

Inpiana.—‘ Resolved, First, That we are 
in favor of the redemption of five-twenty 
bonds in greenbacks according to the law 
under which they were issued. Second, 
Weare in favor of the repeal.of the law of 
March 1869, which assumed to construe the 
law so as to make such bonds payable ex- 
clusively in gold.” 


TENNESSEE.—‘‘ Resolved, That we favor 
the abolition of the present odious national 
banking system, and the payment of the 
bonds of the Government by the issuance 
of its non-intetest-bearing notes, according 
to the contract expressed and implied at 
the time of the creation of such obliga- 
tions. 


Oxt0.— Resolved, That the Democracy of 
Ohio reiterate their declaration that the 
five-twenty bonds, by the letter and spirit 
of the law and the general understanding 
of the community, were payable in legal- 
tender notes, and the act of March 1869, 
which pledged the faith of the nation to 
their payment in coin, was an unnecessary 
and wicked sacrifice of the interests of the 


non-taxpaying bondholder.” 

Missourr— ‘‘ Resolved, That the flive- 
twenty bonds authorized by the act of 
February, 1862, and succeediftg acts, are 
distinctly by their terms made: payable in 
legal-tender notes or greenbacks, and that 
the act of March 18th, 1869, whereby Con- 

ess solemnly pledged the faith of the 

pited States toa coin redemption was an 
utterly unjustifiable usurpation of power.” 

The National Democratic Convention 
that met in 1868 and nominated Horatio 
Seymour for the Presidency declared that: 

‘‘ Where the obligations of the Govern- 
ment do not expressly state upon their 
face or the law under which they were 
issued does not provide that they shall be 
paid in coin they ought, in right and in 
justice, to be paid in the lawful money of 
the United States.” 

The terrible political threshing which 
Democracy received in the fall of that year 
ought, on this question at least, to have 
been sufficient for all time to come. The 
Democrats of Illinois seem to have remem- 
pered the lesson, since in their convention 
last week they endorsed the doctrine of 
paying ‘‘ the national indebtedness in the 
money of the civilized world,” which, of 
course, means gold and silver. Yet Democ- 
racy in the four states we have mentioned 
still adheres to the Pendletonian swindle 
avowed by the entire party in 1868; and 
in the other state conventions of the party 
held this year this repudiating scheme has 
not been disavowed. Which, then, is the 
true type of Democracy in 1874—that of the 
whole body in 1868, or that of Indiana, 
Tennessee, Ohio, and Missouri, or that of 
Illinois? Which to-day is the genuine 
article? 

The theory of the Public Credit Act, 


dict of the people in the fall of 1868, is that 
legal-tender notes are payable in coin or its 
equivalent, and that all the interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States are also 
payable in coin, ‘‘ except in cases where 
the law authorizing the issue of any such 


same may be paid in lawful money or in 
other currency than gold andsilver.” This 
theory, contrary to what these repudiat- 
ing Democrats now affirm, was openly 
avowed in respect to the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment on the floor of Congress, when the 
Legal-tender Act was passed. It was im- 
plied in the provision which made the 
legal-tender notes convertible, at the option 
of the holders, into “five-twenty” bonds. 


Secretary Chase, in answer to an inquiry 
é poder German bankers, distinctly gaye 
ioé that the faith of the mation was | 





pledged to pay these bonds in gold. Asim- 


ventions, has committed itself to the re-’ 


taxpaying laborers, for the benefit of the- 


passed in 1869, in conformity with the ver-. 


obligations has expressly provided that the. 
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ilar declaration was made by Secretary Fes. 
senden. The provision that the duties on 
imports should be paid in coin and that 
with this coin one per cent. of the entire 
debt of the United States should be paid in 
each fiscal year clearly shows the under. 
standing of the Government and the people 
at the time. Moreover, the whole history 
of the Government proves that the term 
“dollars,” when used in its bonded obliga- 
tions, always means coined dollars, except 
when otherwise expressly stated. Its prac- 
tice has been based upon this idea and upon 
no other. What are called currency bonds 
were made an exception by a specific 
declaration of the fact that they were pay- 
able in ‘‘ other currency than gold and sil- 
ver,” implying that all bonds not covered 
by the exception were payable only in coin, 

There never was and there never can be 
a clearer case as to the nature, intent, and 
understanding of a contract than that of 
the Government in issuing its bonds and 
pledging the faith of the nation for their 
payment. Unless otherwise expressly pro- 
vided, the term “dollars” in every one of these 
bonds means coin dollars. The construc- 
tion of the Treasury Department, both con- 


temporaneously with the issue of the bonds _ 


and subsequently, down to this very day, 
without the slightest deviation in a single 
instance, has uniformly affirmed this doc- 
trine. Congress affirmed it by express legis. 
lation in 1869. It was never denied by any- 
body until after the close of the war. Those 
who now deny it are repudiators; and, if 
the Government were in their hands and 
administered according to their principles, 
both the faith and the credit of the nation 
would be sacrificed. The fact that De- 
mocracy is again reviving this heresy and 
that in four states it has openly committed 
itself to its advocacy supplies the most 
ample proof that it has not yet been suf- 
ficiently purified by political adversity to 
entitle it to the confidence of honest men. 





THE PREVENTION OF SOUTHERN 
OUTRAGES. 


THE reports of outrages cOmmitted upon 
the negroes in the Southern States are too 
numerous to be lightly disregarded. They 
come almost uniformly from sources un- 
friendly to the Republican party in the 
South and are certainly not exaggerated. 
Last week we recorded riots and murders 
at Wilmington, N. C., Somerville, Tenn., 
Austin, Miss, and Lancaster, Ky. At 
Coushatta, La., a collision seems to have 
since taken place, resulting in the forcible 
arrest by the Democrats of all the Radical 
office-holders of the parish. Over large 
portions of the South a system of terrorism, 
we can hardly doubt, is spreading, the 
object of which is to drive the negro from 
the polls and to prevent his asserting civil 
equality. 

Is there any legal remedy for these 
abuses? Any remedy takes time. Under 
the swiftest process of law a murder is less 
swiftly avenged than it would be by Judge 
Lynch. We have full faith in the eventual 
and not very dilatory results of enfrancbise- 
ment. Even if nine-tenths of the negroes 
were driven from the polls at the next 
election, parties must continue, and their 
leaders will want and will have before long 
the negro vote. Voters cannot long be kept 
from voting. Besides this, they are certain: 
ly gaining in wealth and intelligence and 
rapidly coming to deserve their right of 
suffrage. When that time comes no force 
can prevent their exercising it. We feel 
not the least discouragement, for we look 
beyond the immediate future. 

But there is a present duty The negre 
has the legal right to vote now, and mus! 
be protected in it. The question is, How 
shall this protection be granted? Fred: 
erick Douglass urges the call of an extra 
session of Congress. That seems to uf 
premature, for the evil has not yet reached 
that stage of terrorism that calls for it 
We suppose that all that Congress could 
well do would be to revive the President's 
power of suspending the act of Habeu 
Corpus which was granted in the fourth 
section of the Ku-Klux Act and which 
has now expired by limitation. If these 
outrages shall continue and increase, we 
would urge this or any other decisive 
action. But meanwhile we must ask what 
power the National Government possesses 
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‘tn these states which fail to protect their 
pwn colored citizens. 

Under the Enforcement Act of 1870, 
its Amendatory Act of 1871, the Ku- 
Klox Act of 1871, and its Amenda- 
tory Enforcement Act of 1872 there is 
abundant power given to the President to 
punish all acts of intimidation or violence 
committed against any persons for the pur- 
pose of restraining the free exercise of their 
rights as citizens of the United States. Yet 
all these acts contemplate a regular judicial 
process and give the President no power of 
originating any summary action. The de- 
cisions of the United States Courts he can 
enforce, but he can do no act in anticipa- 
tion of crimes that may or may not be com- 
mitted. He is utterly powerless to exercise 
any protective interference. Voters must 
take their chance; but if outraged as voters 
the law provides for the punishment of the 
offender. 

As the national Executive must act en- 
tirely within law, it appears to us that 
what may properly be expected of the 
President is that he warn citizens of pnruly 
communities against unlawful acts. His 
influence can then be brought strongly to 
bear on marshals and federal courts to 
punish instantly all infractions of law. 
This, we think, would be effective and is 
an immediate duty. We would be very slow 
to believe that any secret hope of a third 
term, secured by the aid of Southern Con- 
servatives, could lead the President to look 
with indifference on the repetition of such 
outrages as have disgraced Austin and 
Lancaster. 


Editorinl Hotes, 


A HASTY reading of the fulltext of Dr. Tyn- 

dall’s address, at Belfast, before the British 
Association, hardly bears out the portentous 
comments of The Tribune. Dr. Tyndall has 
thrown off no disguise, has advanced to no 
new attitude, has done no especially brave act. 
He has only once more argued, very politely, 
if somewhat unseasonably, that religion has 
been the ancient foe of science; that science is 
the victor; that religion has its place among 
the sentiments and must be allowed for by any 
stresmanor philosopher; that matter has po- 
tencies—among them that of self-vitalization. 
This is the extent of the ‘‘ materialism” which 
heavows. Indeed, he apparently takes pains 
to disavow the genuine article, and says that 
between matter and sensation there is a chasm 
which no physical science can bridge; for 
which ray of hope left yet to mental philosophy 
and religion we should feel a little more grate- 
ful were it not that, while his caveats so 
prudently look toward the old faith, which is 
yet omnipotent in the social circles of England, 
bis general principles and the force of all his 
arguments look the other way. We wish he 
would carry out his principles to their ultimate 
conclusion and let us see what we have to 
fight. 








WE thank a correspondent of another paper 
for calling our attention to the oath of office, 
if we may call it such, that must be taken by 
professors in the Presbyterian theological 
seminaries. It is a matter of some interest, as 
Dr. R. W. Patterson has been elected by the 
trustees of the Theological Seminary of the 
Northwest, and was confirmed, after a violent 
orotest from a single member, by an almost oF 
quite unanimous vote of the General Assembly 
at St. Louis. The following is a portion ofthe 
oath Dr. Patterson must take when inducted: 

‘“‘In the presence of God and of the board of 
directors of this seminary, I do solemnly pro- 
fess my belief that the Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms of the Presbyterian Church contain 
& summary and true exhibition of the system of 
doctrine, order, and worship taught in the Holy 
Scriptures—the only infallible rule of faith; 
and my sppeohasion of the Presbyterian form 
of church government as being agreeable to 
the Scriptures; and do promise that Iwill not 
teach, directly or indirectly, anything contrary to 
or inconsistent with the said fession or "Cale. 
chisms,”” . 
The clause which we have put in italics is 
about as iron-clad as it can be made. It is 
more stringent than the Andover quinquennial 
Oath. It requires utter subordination in alj 
points to the Confession, which is assumed to 
be absolutely infallible. To our mind it is 
clear as daylight that a man who is New 
School, and who has logic enough in bis brains 
to know it, musty know that he does not be- 
lieve all that the Confession seems and means 
to teach, Such a man pre-eminently is Dr. 

Patterson; and how he can take that oath 
without first clearly announcing that he does 


not take it in its full and natural sense we fail ’ 


to see. He is an honest man, as well as an able 
theologian, and we shall watch bis action with 
interest, Though his professorship is not that 
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of theology, he can hardly avoid the contro- 
verted topics, 





Says a writerin The Presbyterian: ‘The 
Ajax Telamon of the New School interest in 
the [Chicago] Presbytery, the Rev. R. W. Pat- 
terson, D. D. emphasizes the same bias [of 
heresy-hunting] by long argumentation, insist- 
ing that the former peculiar views of Beman, 
Barnes, etc., are to be held now in the united 
Church, after their repudiation by the New 
School body, as consistent with the Gospel and 
the Standards!’ In its review of Swing’s ser- 
mons The Presbyterian uses this remarkable 
editorial language: ‘‘ Under cover of the prej- 
udice of past polemics, not only are the aban" 
doned New School peculiarities endorsed as 
consistent with the faith of the Church and 
the Word of God, but . .. . the Old 
School interpretation of the Standards, ad- 
mitted by both Old and New School to be the 
common interpretation, is proscribed!” We 
would like to know if it isto be assumed by 
Old School men that the New School men have 
“repudiated? and “abandoned” their con- 
victions, selling them out for the privilege of 
being members of a somewhat bigger denomi- 
nation. We have not so understood it, and 
we would not hesitate to pronounce such a 
union accursed. 


Proresson TAYLER Lewis sends us the fol- 
lowing note: 
“ To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

‘A very short card will explain exactly what 
I meant whenI esked Dr. Blauvelt if he re- 
garded Christianity as defensible. He ex- 
presses himself as at a loss in respect to what 
Iintended. I answer, then, that by Christian- 
ity I meant the system of doctrine very clear- 
ly and logically expressed in the catechisms 
and articles of the Reformed Church of Amer- 
ica, in which Dr. Blauvelt is an ordained min- 
ister and I am but a layman. Does he be- 
lieve those articles and catechisms which he 
bas been solemnly ordained to preach (and 
without a professed belief in which he could 
not have been thus ordained) to be defensible 
as Christian truth? Does he believe them ‘ for 
substance,’ or how far modified? This is the 
question I expect him to answeras an honest 
man.’’ 


We should be sincerely glad if the verdict of 
Plymouth Church closed the discussion of the 
charges made against Mr. Beecher. But neither 
Mr. Tilton nor Mr. Moulton seems satisfied 
with what he has already said, and each 
promises a long supplementary statement, 
bringing in some new evidence and possibly new 
scandal, An interesting and unexpected con- 
tribution to the large literature of the subject 
comes from Dr. Patton, who reports what Mr. 
Carpenter told him in January of 1878, to Mr, 
Beecher’s injury, and who brings out new test- 
imony about a daily paper which Mr. Carpen- 
ter then proposed, with which Mr. Beecher and 
Mr. Tilton were to be connected. Plymouth 
Church expressed in the most enthusiastic 
way last Friday night its continued faith in 
Mr. Beecher and its contempt for his ac- 
cusers. The incident of the presence of Mr. 
Moulton and the bandying of the lie between 
him and one of the speakers was extremely 
exciting. 


Tue Institut de Droit International, or Soci- 
ety for the Reform and Codification of 
International Law, began its second annual 
session last Monday, in the Town House of 
Geneva, in Switzerland, which is the same place 
in which the Geneva Arbitrators held their 
sessions. Besides the business of electing 
officers for the ensuing year, admitting new 
members and attending to mere routine duties, 
three special topics have been assigned to 
committees, whose reports thereon are to be 
considered at this meeting of the Institute. 
The first is ‘A project for the regulation of 
forms to be employed inthe proceedings of 
boards of international arbitration.” The sec- 
ond is ‘An examination of the three rules 
of international law proposed in the 
Treaty of Washington between Great Bri- 
tain and the United States.” The third 
is ‘*The utility of rendering obligatory 
upon all countries, under the form of one or 
more international treaties, of a certain num- 
ber of general rules of private international 
law, to reconcile conflicts between difterent 
systems of civil and criminal legislation.” The 
Institute organized Inst year, at Ghent, in 
Belgium, where it has its permanent office, 
numbers among its members some of the ablest 
and most eminent jurists and publicists of the 
world. Its American membership consists of 
Messrs. David: Dadley Field, William B. Law- 
rence, Emory Washburn, Francis Wharton, and 
Theodore D. Woolsey. The best legal learning of 
Europe, and that, too, from nearly every coun- 
try, is represented in this association. The 
present membership is not large; yet, in pro- 
portion to numbers, the world has never be- 
fore witnessed an organization embodying so 
much intelligence and public influence. The 
thing to be done is to reform international law 








by discussing its defects and pointing out the 
methods of its improvement, and ultimately to 
secure the adoption of an international code 
that will either wholly prevent the occurrence 
of war or greatly mitigate its severity. Itis a 
grand movement of learning and philanthropy 
in the interests of peace. The continuance of 
war among Christian nations is the remaining 
barbarism which Christianity condemns, and 
would, if its principles were practiced, utterly 
abolish. 


Mr. Fawcerr’s sharp arraignment of Mr. 
Disraeli’s administration, in his speech at 
Brighton, a fortnight ago, furnishes a signifi- 
cant indication of the tendency of public 
opinion in Great Britain at the present time. 
Professor Fawcett, though an acknowledged 
leader of opinion on the Liberal side, has al- 
ways worn the yoke of party lightly, and in 
regard to the result of the late general election 
he says that attachment to party was not 
strong enough to make him consider the acces- 
sion of the present government to power a 
very serious misfortune. That, no doubt, 


pretty nearly indicates the state of 
mind in which many supporters of Mr. 
Gladstone found themselves; and _ the 


success of the Conservative party was 
due to the disorganization of the Liberals, 
rather than to any positive strength of its own. 
But during the canvass Mr. Disraeli was in- 
discreet enough to cultivate the most extrava- 
gant expectations as to what bis party could 
accomplish, if once entrusted with the manage- 
ment of affairs. Every grievance was to be 
redressed, every demand was to be satisfied. 
Instead of cheese-paring economy, everything 
was to be administered in a generous and open- 
handed manner. Officers in the army and navy, 
civil service clerks, postmen, excisemen, dock- 
yard laborers—these and countless others 
eagerly anticipated the triumph of Conserya- 
tism, as if it would be the advent of an age of 
golden plenty. Magnificent promises were 
sown broadcast over the land. The publicans 
were to be revenged. The brewers were to 
have every want carefully attended to. The 
farmers were at last to enjoy the great advan- 
tages which those who were their only true 
friends had for so many years never had 
an opportunity of conferring upon them. 
Not unnaturally, Mr. Disraeli now finds that 
the very ivfluences which carried him into 
office are the ones that threaten to cut short 
his tenure. Where there was to be, as Mr. 
Fawcett says, no more blundering, there has 
beenvery little else, By the course of the gov- 
ernment on the most important political meas- 
ure of the session, the Endowed Schools Bill, 
‘*we have been told in a manner that cannot be 
mistaken that Conservatives, if they are not 
prevented, will use the power they now enjoy 
not simply to arrest progress; but, what is in- 
finitely worse, they will reverse what bas 
been done in the past, and they will restore 
to a sect what Parliament bad decreed 
should be enjoyed by the entire nation.”’ 
As to the publicans, the brewers, and the farm- 
ers, their glowing anticipations have been ut- 
terly unfulfilled, except that the London pub- 
licans may keep their drinking-shops open half 
an bour longer, while their brethren in the 
country must close half an hour earlier; and, 
what is likely to prove the chief difficulty for 
Mr. Disraeli, the revenues are falling off. If 
he should be able to overcome all these ad- 
verse influences, his hold on the premiership 
is probably secure for some time to come; 
otherwise we may expect to see him again, be- 
fore long, on the “opposition’’ benches, 


Tue Democratic State Convention of Louis- 
iana, in their platform, style themselves and 
their constituents ‘the White People of Louis- 
jana, embracing the Democratic Party,Consery- 
ative Party, White Man’s Party, Liberal Party, 
Reform Party, and all others opposed to Kellogg 
usurpation.”” The indictment of the Kellogg 
govornment as a gross and outrageous usur- 
pation of power is sadly true. Such has been 
its character from first to last. As to the 
methods by which it came into power, it is 
one of the greatest political rascalities of the 
age. We do not wonder that the Democracy 
of that state should denounce it in impassioned 
terms. Yet these Democrats, in unfurling the 
banner of the ‘“‘ White Man’s Party” and at- 
tempting to get upa raco issue in Louisiana, are 
rushing headlong upon an evil even greater than 
the one they would correct. No purely White 
Man’s party in Louisiana can succeed exceps 
by violence and fraud. It so happens that of 
the population of that state 364,210 were in 
1870 colored people and 362,065 were white 
persons. The proportions to-day are probably 
about the same. These colored people, cer- 
tainly with the aid of white Republicans, can 
vote down any White Man’s party, and ought 
todoso. There is no place in thig country for 
such a party. Its fundamental idea is detest- 
able. Democracy for years past seems to have 
lost all common sense, to say nothing about 
honesty and patriotism. If it wishes now to 
sign its own death-warrant, then let it commit 








itself to the theory of a White Man’s party. 
This method of redressing grievances is the 
straight road to ruin. The war and its results 


have carried the people beyond «ll such rem- 
edies, 





DEMOCRACY, in its anxiety to find fault with 
something which the Republican party has’ 
done or omitted to do, complains that the 
bonds of the United States are exempted from 
all state and municipal taxation, Against this 
exemption it declaims as favoritism to the 
bondholder and an injustice tothe **taxpaying 
laborers.” The complaint is really made 
against the Constitution of the United States 
as expounded by the Supreme Court. That. 
court has several times declared that ‘‘all the 
agencies of the General Government are, by 
necessary implication, excepted from the tax- 
ing power of the states.’” The theory of this 
ruling is that “‘ otherwise the states might im- 
pose taxation to an extent that might 
cripple, if not wholly defeat, the operations 
of the national authorities within their proper 
sphere of action.” Chief-Justice Marshall, 
in the case of McCulloch vs. Maryland, involv- 
ing the right of the State of Maryland to im- 
pose taxes upon the operations, within its 
limits, of the Bank of the United States, created 
by the authority of Congress, explicitly took 
this ground. The power to borrow money is 
bestowed upon the General Government; and, 
if the states may tax the instruments employed 
in the exercise of this power, then they may 
by the extent of the taxation virtually destroy 
the power itself. ‘There is,” says Chief- 
Justice Marshall, “‘a plain repugnance in con- 
ferring on one government a power to control 
the constitutional measures of another, which 
other, with respect to these very measures, is 
declared to be supreme over that which ererts 
the control.” Such.a power in the states, he 
adds, would be “ capable of arresting all the 
measnres of the Government and of prostrating 
it at the foot of the states.” Whether the 
bonds of the Government are expressly ex- 
empted from state taxation by law or not, they 
are so exempted by the Constitution, accord- 
ing to the construction given by the Supreme 
Court. This is the all-sufficient answer to the 
senseless rigmarole of Democrats about “ tax- 
paying laborers”? and ‘‘non-taxpaying bond- 
holders.” 


So far as we know, we are not great admirers 
of Judge Richard Busteed. But he must doa 
good deal worse than is reported by the Mont 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser to earn any sharp re 
buke from us. According to the story told by 
the indignant editor, a train left Selma witt 
quite a large number of delegates to the Radi 
cal convention. In the “ ladies’ car’’ the con. 
ductor found three ladies, a gentleman bound 
for Benton, two white delegates, a white Radi- 
cal editor, Judge Busteed, and a negro—the 
latter sitting near the Judge. The conductor 
told the negro he must go into the next car. 
This he refused todo. The conductor ther 
tried to drag him out, and the Benton gentle. 
man repeated insulting language which he sai¢ 
had been addressed to him by the negro. The 
negro denied it, and the gentleman struck 
him. Judge Busteed then drew a pistol in de 
fense of the negro, which we suppose he had s 
right to do in a community where everybody is 
expected to go armed. Mr. Busteed, how. 
ever, does not seem to have been inclined to 
use the pistol unnecessarily, for when the con- 
ductor insisted on putting the negro out, he 
went with him into the negro car, but returned 
with a re-enforcement of a dozen negroes and 
occupied the car for some time. We donot 
kuow just what the Alabama law is; but we fail 
to see in justice any reason why a well-behaved 
negro delegate should not have the same right 
in that car as Judge Busteed or the two white 
delegates or the white editor. We do not 
mean to pretend that in a genuine ladies’ car, 
such as we have on some benighted roads in 
the West, into which no gentleman is admitted 
unless accompanying a lady, a negro man 
would bave the right to enter. But this so- 
called ladies’ car was evidently a car into which 
any white gentleman could be admitted. It 
contained four gentlemen without ladies, and 
that negro was driven outnot because it was a 
ladies’ car, but because it was a white car. We 
trust that the negroes of Alabama will take 
very particular pains to assert and maintain all 
their legal rights. They are worth maintaining, 
even at very heavy cost. Wedo not like to see 
accounts of outrages and murders of which they 
are the victims and to which they make no re, 
Metance. 


WHILE we are waiting to be informed whetb. 
er or not General Custer gets safely out of a 
region which he never ought to have got into, 
we will turn our attention for a moment to the 
Kansas Indian war, of which by this time we 
trust Governor Osborne is just a little ashamed, 
This is the veracious history of it. A party oj 
Osages were hunting buffalo in their own coun- 
try. They are beckoned with friendly signs 
into the camp of some white adventurers, 
Being somewhat sby, the Indians send forward 
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only two braves to find out what is wanted. 
These are detained, and three others are sent. 
All five. ¢ made prisoners, and in attempting 
to escape .re shot, The other Osages flee 
to their reservation and call on their 
agent to protect them and secure justice. 
The people of Kansas, ina nightmare of con- 
scious wrong, see an Indian behind every bush 
and already give up their homes to fire and 
pillage. The valiant Governor Osborne rushes 
to the post of danger—or, rather, to the nearest 
telegraph station—and hurries off a dispatch to 
the Secretary of War for two thousand needle 
guns and ammunition accordingly ; while the 
Kansas papers froth inthe mouth at the pros- 
pect of marching on the Osages and wiping 
out their homes in the Indian territory. Bat, 
now that we know that the Indians are peace- 
able and are in their own territory, where they 
have all the time been, have done no wrong, 
but only suffered wrong, their just com- 
plaints will be heeded? Oh! no, simple 
souls! This is the end of it. The murderers 
will never be surrendered either to the Indians 
or to justice. Why should they? It was only 
red vermin which they shot. What is an Indian 
or two more or less? They had neither mother, 
wife, nor sister to mourn their death. Only a 
few squaws may have done alittle howling, anda 
pity they could not also have got within range 
of the white man’s rifle. The average Kansas 
civilization, unless we misjudge it, would be 
shocked at the idea of punishing the man who 
had merely shot an Indian. A curse, the curse 
of the just God on such blindness to human 
rights! For ourselves, we will utter not one 
word about the treachery of the Indian till 
some of the treachery of the white man has 
been atoned. 


In our issue of August 20th we gave an item 
to the effect that the girls in the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the Northwestern University are to 
recite “entirely by themselves” and “‘ the Col- 
lege is to be more distinct” from the University 
“than ever.”” Weare now informed by Presi- 
dent Fowler that the separation of the girls 
front the boys is not in the recitation rooms, 
but in the literary societies. Some classes 
composed exclusively of girls will recite for 
convenience in the Woman’s College building. 
There is no change, he says, in the policy of 
the University concerning the education of 
women. All the literary and scientifi¢ courses 
are still freely open to them. Moreover, 
courses of study specially adapted to young 
women have been provided, and music and 
ert are made elective on certain conditions. 
The government of the Woman’s College, like 
that of the College of Literature and Science 
and of the College of Technology, continues in 
the faculty of the University. Both faculty 
and trustees are confident of working out sub- 
stantial results for coeducation and for 
woman’s best chiture. In drawing our in- 
formation about a Methodist institution from a 
leading Methodist paper we thought we were 
treading on safe ground. 


....We do not precisely understand what 
The Congregationalist is aiming at in its long 
jiscussions in two late numbers of the biblical 
texts enjoining wifely submission. It seems to 
be intending to argue that, inasmuch as the 
family is the unitof society, therefore women 
must not preach or vote. There are several 
missing links between the premise and the 
conclusion which will need to be filled in, and 
it would not be difficult to show that the family 
is rather the historical than the actual unit. 
In a wild, nomadic state of society the family 
is the unit, and that unit the patriarch. Ciy- 
flization retains and strengthens the family as 
a social power, but puts the individual in the 
place of it as the basis of government, so that 
there are now remaining but few relics of the 
survival of tbe discarded family or patriarchal 
theory—such as male suffrage, and the com- 
mon law theory that a wife is not responsible 
for acts done in her husband’s presence. 


....The best news that we have had from 
South Carolina for this long time is the state- 
ment that ex-Attorney-General D. H. Chamber- 
lain is likely to be the Republican nominee for 
governor at the convention that assem- 
bles next week. Mr. Chamberlain is yet a 
young man, but his ability and cnaj- 
ture have won him an exceptionally high 
rank in the confidence and respect of 
the best elements of the Republican party, 
and indeed of all parties in that state; and if 
he should be nominated and elected, as w 
trust he may, we shall ldok with confidence 
a marked improvement in the political an | 
financial reputation of South Carolina. With 
an honest man in the gubernatorial chair, we 
shal] bave an opportunity to see whether exist- 
ing evile are due to negro government or to 
white rascality. 


--..The Index, says the Christian Statesman, 
in commenting on our recent alhusions to that 
exponent of heresy, *“* was never so influential 
a8 since its removal to Boston. Cultured, 
scholarly, candid, and fair in its treatment of 
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opponents, and with a clear perception of the 
immense value of organization and practical 
work, it is an undeniable power in the old city 
and throughout the country. Furtbermore, 
ite frauk, unconcealed assaults on Christianity 
and the Christian features of our government 
secure on every handa e of respect” 
which THe INDEPENDENT will never wiv. It 
seems that we must amend our original state- 
ment that “if The Indez influences anybody at 
all, it is only the unlettered skeptics of the 
West,” by inserting after the word ‘ skeptics” 
the words ‘‘and advocates of the Religious 
Amendment.” 


.-.-It is searcely credible, but it is reported 
that Dr. R. W. Patterson’s inauguration into 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at 
Chicago is to be opposed by some protest of 
students or alumni, gotten up by the members 
of the Patton party in the Swing trial. Why 
should not they doit? If they believe Profess- 
or Swing a heretic and if Dr. Patterson thinks 
Swing’s doctrines orthodox, why should they 
allow Dr. Patterson to corrupt the ingenuous 
minds of the future teachers of the Church? 
They ought to protest and we hope they will. 
They will be crushed, and that is what we want. 
For it ought te be settled now, past all evasion, 
whether a Presbyterian can have liberty to re- 
ject a portion of the philosophy of the accept- 
ed Confession. 

....The action of the New Jersey Republic- 
ans at their state convention last week 
indicates a determination to carry the state if 
a wise policy and hard work can do it. Ona 
strong and sensible platform they nominated 
by a unanimous vote Hon. George A. Halsey, 
of Newark. Mr. Halsey isa successful business 
man, of high personal character, and his honor- 
able services in various positions of public 
trust have made bim widely known and re- 
spected among the voters of the state. If the 
Democracy expect to defeat him, they must 
frame a better platform and nominate a stron- 
german. They will findit hard work to do 
either. 

...» The Congregationalist follows up its re- 
cent editorial on the Apostles’ Creed by one on 
the Nicene Creed, which is, we agree withit in 
thinking, ‘“‘much better informed than the 
Scriptures anywhere appear to be as to the in- 
ner substance and laws of existence and rela- 
tions of the three persons of the Godhead.” 
The editorial concludes by saying that ‘‘it is 
not apparent that any gain would accrue to 
our churches by dropping the Creeds which 
they have for any benefit which this could 
offer in their place.” 


....Mr. W. 8. Witham, 257 Canal St., New 
York, writes us that Bishop Haven was misin- 
formed about the execution of four negroes in 
Thomasville, Ga., for a murder of which nearly 
everybody believed that three of them were 
innocent, He says: 

“T was in Thomasville when three of those 
negroes murdered their employer, Mr. Hall, 
who had been to town to sell his cotton and 
was returning home about dusk. They were 
convicted of murder in the first degree bya 
negro jury and sentenced to be hung by an 
impartial judge. The fourth negro was con- 
victed for killing his wife, and the four were 
hung together.” 


.... Those of our readers who were interested 
in Mr. Burritt’s sketch of some ‘‘ Heroines of 
English Philanthropy,” which appeared in our 
issue of August 6th, will be glad to welcome 
one of them among the contributors to the 
present number. Miss Hopkins, whose poem 
appears on our first page, is well-known in 
England as a writer of both prose and poetry, 
and it will be seen that she can speak well to 
other audiences besides the five hundred re- 
formed drunkards of Barnwell. 


.... The question whether Calvin and the 
Standards teach infant perdition is now one 
within the Presbyterian Church. The Rev. 
Geo. C. Noyes affirms; Dr. Leroy J. Halsey 
denies. Also The Alliance affirms; The Interior 
denies. Wehave read not very carefully their 
arguments, and are satisfied that our previous 
opinion is safe—that the infants of the Church 
were regarded as saved, but not those of 
Pagans. 

..-- There need no longer be any doubt that 
General Grant is to be President of the United 
States forathird term. George Francis Train 
has definitely settled the matter by writing to 
the President, so it is said, that he is himself 
no longer in the field as a candidate. He says 
he bas made up his mind that Grant is the 
people’s choice, and will not contest the nomi- 
nation with him. 

.-»-Here isa Presbyterian minister in Chi- 
cago who says that with The Presbyterian Banner 
“ridicule seems to be argument, and assertion 
proof, and rude bluster courtesy, and coarse 
vituperation piety.”’ It rather seemed so to us, 
but we did not think it polite to sayso. And 
yet politeness hardly allows us to contradict 
the Rev. George C. Noyes. What can we do? 


se -The English Independent defines rant as 
dramatic cant, and cant as religious rant. 
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Tue following advertisement appears in 
The Churchman for August 27th : 

“A retreat or meeting for prayer and medita- 
tion will be held at the request of some of the 
brethren at Bridgeport, commencing on Tues- 
day evening in the Ember Week of September 
and lasting three davs. 

“ Any clergyman desiring to-attend can do 

80 by sending notice to St. Saviour’s Seminary, 
P.-O. 1138, Bridgeport, Conn. c: C. G.” 
A word or two of explanation may not be 
amiss concerning this ‘“‘ meeting for prayer 
and meditation,’? which differs somewhat, 
although the above meek announcement does 
not exbibit the fact, from a prayer-meeting or 
even a ‘‘ protracted meeting.’? The word ‘‘re- 
treat’’ has a definite meaning in the Roman 
Catholic Church. It means a gathering in 
some retired place—a monastery, if possible— 
of such of the clergy, or in some cases of the 
laity, as wish to better their spiritual 
condition. Under the direction of a father 
confessor the participants confess their sins, 
receive absolution, partake frequently 
(fasting) of the eucharist, and spend the 
whole time in fasting, prayer, and ascetic ex- 
ercises. Some time since these retreats began 
to be held by the Ritualists in the Church of 
England, and the forthcoming Bridgeport re- 
treat is not the first which has been conducted 
in this country by the leaders of the Ritualistic 
party in the Protestant Episcopal Church. In 
some of these certain students in the General 
Theological Seminary in this city have partici- 
pated. ‘St. Saviour’s Seminary’’ is a branch 
of the monastery of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist at Cowley, England, and “*C.C.G.” 
is Rev. C. C. Grafton, rector of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church of the Advent, Bowdoin 
Street, Boston, and superior of the American 
branch of the above fatherhood, whose head- 
quarters in this country are at 22 Staniford 
Street, Boston. He will be remembered as the 
‘“‘Father Grafton, 8.8.J.E.” of our now cele- 
brated report of the meeting of the Confrater- 
nity of the Blessed Sacrament last year. The 
American branch of the 8.8.J.E. was estab- 
lished in 1871 by “Fr. Benson "—Rev. R. M. 
Benson, Ch. Ch. Oxon., perpetual curate of St. 
John the Evangelist, Cowley, and superior of 
the Fathers—who came to this country for the 
purpose in 1871. 


....The typical Broad Churchman in this 
country must be Bishop Vail, of Kansas. ‘I 
plead,”’ says he in his annual address of 1874 to 
his flock, ‘‘for comprehension. I plead that 
this Church shall be modeled upon the idea of 
God’s Great One Church—with so much of 
liberty and of diversity in it that it may take in 
all of Gods people within the limits of God's re- 
vealed t ” The italics are his own and they 
emphasize the breadth of his thought. He 
must mean to make the Protestant Episcopal 
Church inclusive enough to embrace all who 
love the Master, even though they disbelieve 
in Protestantism and though they reject 
episcopacy. There are millions of ‘“God’s 
people,” we may well hope, “‘ within the limits 
of God's revealed truth,” who hold fast to the 
Roman Catholic Church. There are millions 
more—Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Lutherans—who are persuaded the Epis- 
copal polity is unscriptural as well as unwise. 
When Bishop Vail’s Church sball have 
reached ‘‘comprehension’’ enough to include 
all these it will certainly, among other things, 
have sloughed off its name. In such a church a 
congregation which preferred Presbyterian or 
Congregational or Baptist or Methodist or 
Ritualistic or Catholic forms would have equal 
rights. We believe with The Standard of the 
Cross that such achurch is a glorious ideal ; 
but we also believe that even the Christians 
within the one church who sympathized to. 
gether in forms or faith would inevitably form 
their several combinations, Just as they now do 
for mission work within the Episcopal Church, 
and that practically the fact of denominations 
would remain. The most hopeful thing to 
labor for is not the blurring of the points on 
which Christians differ, but the emphasizing of 
those on which they agree; and thus a mutual 
tolerance which shall freely allow sharp dis-— 
tinctions between believers. 


...-The additions to the Presbyterian Church 
during the last year numbered 36,971, being 
10,000 in excess of those last year. This has 
been the most fruitful year in the history of 
the Church. There were 142 churches organ- 
ized, against 72the previous year. There were 
63 churches dissolved. Since the reunion the 
number of churches has increased from 4,526 
to 4,946. During the year 11 churches have 
been received from other denominations and 8 
dismissed, while 55 ministers have been re- 
ceived from other bodies and 26 dismissed. 
Dr. Talmage’s church, Brooklyn, received the 
largest accession—306—by profession. Next 
came the Spokan church, in Oregon, which re- 
ceived 253. Ten churches received 100 or more 
converts—viz,, Kingaboro, N. Y., 142; North 





ehureb, St. Louis, Mo., 141; Bethany. Phila- 
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‘delphia, 138 ; First Presbyterian, Boston, Masa, 
127; University Place, New York City, 126;' 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., 109; Lafayette Avenue,; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 107, Urbana, Ohio, 101; 
Second Presbyterian, Altoona, Pa., 100; Cam- 
bridge, N. Y¥., 100. The following have re- 
ceived ninety new members and over: Second 
church, St. Louis, Mo., 93; Greenbush, N. Y., 
91; Hopkins Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 92. The 
following have received eighty new members 
and over: Philipsburg, N. J., 86; First church, 
Watertown, N. Y., 89; Rock Island, Ill, 89; 
Waverly, N. Y., 87; Third church, Chicago, 
Il, 84; Middletown, Ohio, 81 ; Madison Square 
church, New York, 80. Thirteen others have 
received 70 or more converts. 


....In arecent issue of The Norwich Bulletin 
“T, L. 8.’ (Rev. Thomas L. Shipman, of Jew- 
ett City, we suppose) contributes some inter- 
esting facts concerning the dates of establish- 
ment of the oldest churches in Connecticut, 
The most ancient Congregational organization 
in the state, and, of course, the oldest church in 
the state, is that of Windsor, organized in 
March, 1630, in Plymouth, England ; then fol- 
low the First in Hartford (1636), the First in 
New Haven (1689), and the First in Milford 
(1689). Churches were established at Stratford 
in 1640, at Stamford in 1641, at Old Saybrook in 
1646 (here the Saybrook Platform was formed 
in 1708), at New London in 1650, at Norwich 
Town in 1660, at Woodbury in 1670, and at 
Woodstock in 1690, The length of the pastor- 
ates of two of the clergymen at Norwich Towa 
aggregated 123 years. 


.... The resignation of Pere Hyacinthe has al- 
ready been announced. The difficulty appears 
to have been that he believes in religion, while 
the Liberal Catholics of Switzerland are mostly 
infidels. According to the constitution of 
Switzerland, the minister of public instruction 
has almost supreme power in matters religious 
(as he ought to have) within the churches 
sustained by the state. He is a Free-thinker 
and his interference has been somewhat offens- 
ive. The Supreme Council of the Reformed 
Church is not pleased with his resignation, and 
has passed resolutions to the effect that his 
present action is inconsistent with his record. 


-..The Seventh Day Adventists have a Gen- 
eral Conference, including 15 state confer- 
ences, 300 churcbes, 75 ordained ministers, 60 
licentiates, and 15,000 members. To keep up 
the round numbers, we are told that the 
amount pledged to the systematic benevolent 
fund is $50,000. Evidently the Adventists, in 
their immediate expectation of the Second 
Coming, find no time to give to statistics, 
Their headquarters are tn Battle Creek, Mich. 


....The American Missionary Society is a 
great traveler. It holds its next annual meet- 
ing October 28tb, in Clintoa, lowa, and Dr. 
Magoun is the preacher. 


Publisher's Department, 


Tue best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by PomzRoy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 











Tourists.—No one should leave home 
this season without providing themselves 
with Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure, to guard against 
sudden attacks of Cholera Morbus. It im- 
mediately corrects the stomach in such 
cases. It is a specific in summer com- 
plaints. 





OF all the party of notables on board the 
‘* City of Peking” during her late excursion 
to Newport no one was more respected or 
honored than Mr. Thomas L. James, the 
Postmaster of New York, a gentleman to 
whose indomitable energy and supreme 
honesty is due the present perfection of the 
New York Post-office. Never have we had 
@ postmaster who has been so faithful in 
the discharge of his duties both to the 
people and the Government, and the en- 
comium which we bestow will be warmly 
endorsed by every merchant in New York 
City. 





JUST WHAT I WANT. 


A SEWING-MACHINE that I myself can use 
for all my family work; and it is well at- 
tested that the ‘* Willcox & Gibbs” is just 
that machine, Send for Price-list and Cir- 
cular to Willcox & Gibbs 8. M Co., 658 
Broadway, N. Y. 
nn 

Devor’s Brr.uiant Or has the lergest 
sale of any brand of oil in the world. Safe 
beyond all doubt. Gives a better light than 
gas, at one-third the cost, and should be 








used by all who sew or read in the evening. 
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CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL ROUTE, Ero. 


Tus great corporation now owns and 
operates over two thousand (2,000) miles ‘of 
its own road and has “running arrange- 
ments” over nearly eight hundred miles of 
road owned by other companies. Taking 
Chicago as its starting point, the various 
lines owned by this Company radiate north, 
northwest, and west, like the fingers on the 
buman hand. With one line it reaches 
MILWAUKEE, FOND DU LAC, GREEN 
BAY, and MARQUETTE. With anotber 
It runs through MADISON (the capital of 
Wisconsin), ELROY, and to ST. PAUL 
and MINNEAPOLIS. Another of its lines 
ttretches far across Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and terminates in central Dako- 
ta. Still another runs from Chicago 
through ELGIN and ROCKFORD to 
FREEPORT, and with connections there 
for Galena, Dubuque, etc. Still another 
line of this corporation runs northwardly 
through JANESVILLE, FORT ATKIN- 
BON, WATERTOWN, to Fond du Lac 
and beyond. However, the greatest and 
most important of the roadsof this Com- 
pany is their Omaha and California line, or, 
as it is called, “‘ THE TRANS-CONTI- 
NENTAL ROUTE.” This is the Pioneer 
line between Chicago and the Pacific Coast 
and was the first to connect with the great 
Pacific roads and form the OVERLAND 
ROUTE. This line is the shortest rail line 
between Chicago and Omaha. The track is 
ofthe best English steel and is well ballasted 
andas free from dust as a road can be made, 
the bridges are strong and durable, and all 
the appointments are first-classin every re- 
spect. The trains that run over this line are 

* made up of elegant new Pullman Palace 
Drawing Room and Sleeping Coaches, duzit 
sepressly for this line; luxurious, well-lighted, 
and well-ventilated Day Coaches; and 
pleasant lounging and smoking-cars—all 
built by this Company in their own shops. 
The cars are all equipped with the cele- 
brated Miller Safety Platform and Patent 
Buffers and Couplings, Westinghouse Safe- 
ty Air Brakes, and every other appliance 
that has been devised for the safety of pas. 
senger trains. All trains are. run by tele- 
graph, and are so regularly on time that 
one could safely set his watch by their ar- 
rivals or departures. In a word, this 
GREAT CALIFORNIA LINE has the 
best and smoothest track and the most ele- 
gant and comfortable equipment of any 
road in the West and has no competitor in 
thecountry. It is eminently the favorite 
route with Chicagoans traveling west and 
Is acknowledged by the traveling public te 
be the popular line for all points in West- 
ern Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, California, 
and the Pacific Slope. 





All Ticket Agents sell tickets by this 


route. If you are going ‘West, you should 
try this route. 





THE KING IRON. 


Tue King Iron, illustrated and described 
on pages 14 and 15 of this number, is one 
of those new household imventions which 
meet with popularity almost instantly. A 
family have but to see it and use it once to 
find it a great convenience and an absolute 
necessity. We have seen the article, wit- 
nessed its manufacture, and judge that in 
no case has there been any misrepresenta- 
tion or exaggeration of its merits, and we 
fully believe all that is claimed for it can 
be readily performed by any one. It is just 
such an article as every lady wants and 
agents will find itone of the best selling of 
the day. It is worthy of special investiga- 
tion. 

<3 

WE are pleased to notice the wrought- 
fron furnace invented by Dr. Nichols, ed- 
Itor of The Boston Journal of Ohemistry, is 
enjoying a degree of prosperity alike flat. 
tering to the practical ideas of the inventor 
and profitable for the manufacturers, and 
{t bids fair to become the leading competitor 
in that branch of business. The principle 
of construction is simple and sensible and 
its operation cannot be but satisfactory. 
The manufacturers’ salesrooms are at 14 
Bedford street, Boston. Their pamphlet is 
® model of its kind, well worth reading. 





CHARLES § SUMNER, 





Tue steel engraving of Charles Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
now ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends will please understand that they 
can have this splendid work of art by sending us the name of one new subscriber, with 
$3.50, or by renewing their subscriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and sending ,us 
the same amount, or for a two years’ renewal and $6, or for two new subscribers and $6. 
This new engraving alone (without THz INDEPENDENT) is well worth from $5 to $10 
—as such engravings are now selling. 

The following extraordinary testimonials (extracts from letters received) will be read 
with interest : 


“ This is by far the best likeness of Mr. Sumner I have ever seen.”"—ALEx. H. BULLOoK, Ex- 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


“T have never seen a picture of him that approached it in fidelity and lifelikeness.”"—O. 8. 
Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Connecticut. 

“ It is a wonderfully good likeness.”—Joun A. J. CRESSWELL, Postmaster-General. 

“It is a most excellent likeness and a beautiful work of art.”—Joun Jay Cisco, Ex-Ass’t U. 
8. Treasurer. 


“ Decidedly the best representation of him that I have seen.”—Rey. T. DaWitt TaLMAGE, 
D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y 


“A very faithful and spirited representation of the head of the eminent Senator and Philan- 
thropist.”—Dr. Noan Porter, President of Yale College. 

“ The likeness is admirable."—Joun A. Drx, Governor of New York. 

“It isa beautiful exhibition of art in the execution and gives a true and very favorable 
oe of the eminent subject.” —Srzraen H. Tyna, D. D., St. George’s Rectory, New York 

‘*Most excellent.”"—M. R. Warts, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“A very good likeness.”—Wa. W. BELENa«P, Secretary of War. 


' The likeness, as it seems to me, is strikingly correct and the picture a beautiful produc- 
tion of art.”"—Gro. H. Writiams, Attorney-General. 


“It strikes me as an excellent likeness of the great Senator.”—Joas G. WHITTIER, Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

‘Recalls very vividly to my mind the features and bearing of the dead Statesman.’’—Jno. J. 
Inea.ts, U. 8. Senator from Kansas. 

“Asa likeness of Mr. Sumner as he appeared just prior to his death itis the best I have 
seen.” —R. C. McCormick, Delegate from Arizona. 

“Is an excellent ‘counterfeit presentment.’ ’.—Wa. Lrorp Garrison, Boston, May 14th, 1874. 

“T think it a good likeness of Mr. Sumner.’’—Z. Cuanpusr, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“Tt is a capital likeness of the Senator.”—Christian Union. 

“T have seen none superior to it.""—Joun Scort, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“ The likeness is a very striking one.’’—GzorGcs Opprxg, Banker, New York. 

“Tt is a faithful likeness of the great Senator.” —OLIvER JOHNSON. 

“ An excellent engraving.” —Jas. 8. Morrii1, U. 8. Senator from Vermont. 

“ An excellent steel engraving.”—T. W. Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“It is the best likeness of Mr. Sumner yet published.”—James E. Enciisu, Ex-Governor of 
Connecticut. 

‘It is an excellent and pleasant likeness of Mr. Sumner and a fine success in the art of en- 
graving.”—Hon. Wu. M. Evarrs, New York. 

‘*Reproduces his features with fidelity.""—Smaon CimMenon, U. 8. Senator from Pennéylvanis, 

“The picture isa very fine one, indeed.”—Buns. F. Borumn, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

“*It is true to life.”—Henry Ciews, Banker, New York. 

‘*A most excellent likeness..—A. A. Sancewt, U. 8. Senator from California, 

“It is excellent.”—W. Wrxpom, U. 8. Senator from Minnesota. 

“Very fine engraving.”—H. L. Dawes, Representative from Massachusetts. 

‘A capital likeness of the distinguished Statesman.’’—Lyméan TrEManee, Representative-at- 
large from New York. 

“Tt seems to me a very perfect likeness.”"—J. A. GarnFIEeLp, Representative from Ohio. 

‘*It is a very good likeness.’’—HEnry W. Lonere.iow, Cambridge, Mass. 

“It is admirable and faultless.” —Hon. Gerrit Smita, Peterboro, N. Y. 

“T like it very much. It brings out the humane qualities of his countenance.”—FRED- 
ERICK Dovuciass, Washington, D.C. 

“ Admirable likeness.” —STtzwart L. Wooprorp, Representative from New York. 

“Tt is a good likeness,’’—H, B, ANTHony, U. 8, Senator from Rhode Island. 

“Tam much pleased with the likeness.”—Hzwry L. Prence, Representative from ‘Massa- 
chusetts. 

“‘ The likeness is perfect.”—Tuos. L. James, Postmaster of New York City. 

“Well executed and a good likeness.’’—Rev. Cuas. G. Forney, D.D., President Oberlin 
College. 

“I think it excellent in every respect.”—P. W. Hitcucock, U. 8. Senator froin Nebraska. 

“ The likeness is in my Judgment excellent,’’—J. L. Atcorn, U. 8. Senator from Mississippi. 

“Tt is a most excellent and true likeness and admirably executed.””—Joun A, Logan, U. 8. 
Senator from Illinois. 

“A most excellent engraving.”"—Dounoan, SHERMAN & Co., Bankers, New York. 

“Tt is an admirable portrait.”—CHARLEs R. IncERSOLL, Governor of Connecticut. 


“Tt seems to me to be a good engraving.’’--T. D. Woousgr, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President Yale 
College. . 

“ It represents one look of his with which I am familiar in the later years of his life—not 
the most pleasingly characteristic one, for his smile was particularly frank and cordial; but one 
in whicl years and labor and:sorrow and suffering had left their ineffaceable marks upon his noble 
features. It has the appearance.of being a faithful copy of one of the more recent photographs 
of Mr. Sumner, and is very true to him under the one aspect which it represents.”—OLIvER 
WENDELL Hotmes, Boston, Mass. 

“T think it very good—faithful as a likeness and spirited.”—E. R. Hoar, Representative from 
Massachusetts. 

‘As a likeness it is perfect.”—J. G. Buamve, Speaker House of Representatives. 

“ A better likeness [ never saw.”"—T. O. Hows, U. 8. Senator from Wisconsin. 

“*I consider it an excellent likeness.” —JoHn SuErMan, U. 8. Senator from Ohio. 

* Your artist has made a great success,”"—-T. W. Trpron, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

“Is very truthful.”—L. V. Bogy, U..8. Senator from Missouri. 

“It is a good portrait and finely execiited.’’—C. Scuurz, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“I think it extremely good.”"—Gzo, T. Epmunps, U. 8, Senator from Vermont. 

“ The engraving preserves the charactet and expression with remarkable fidelity.” —WENDELL 
Paris, Boston, Mass, 

‘Tt is excellent.’’—How. Enwarns Prerreroxt, 

“TI think mosthighly of it as a work of art and isa Mkeness of one of our most memorable 
men,”’—LzonarpD Bacon, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 


“ A steel engraving of Charles Sumner, which gives thé keen, inyestigati#ig look the great 


statesman’s face sometimes wore. with peculiar exactness, has been published by Mr. Henry C. , 


Bowen, as a premium for subscribers to TH# INDEPENDENT. It is a head - finely done, in soft 
deep shading, and which, aside from its nue as a ery We be am ornament to avy 
library” —Baldwin’s Monthly, 








THE INDEPENDENT 
SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody’ 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


THE INDEPENDENT in the future will endeavor te 
maintain the high position which it has held in the 
past. In its me wr oe it will depend upon its 
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OUR NEW PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is one of these ene Chromos. We have been fortu- 
nates in securing peeecyiess of the Eminent American 
B Carpenter ( among whose works is the 

eat org ngs painting “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
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Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving of Abraham 
Lincoln’s 
“RIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” 

Ow magpitowns Steel Engraving by Ritchie (one of 
a im America) entitled * ro First Readin oo of 
oxo Repent on Proclamation by Abraham me ct 
more and “mere valuable as one 

are 


This mee ] api t has a 
wondertw Cc are 
G@ AND BERFRCY LikEN ESS * 


a Sore knattwo two 3 are living. We have; 
—- premiums — —— ' 


cam and RE ATER 


Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving entitled 
AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Size 2 by 38}¢ inches. 





One of the Finest and Most Celebrated Steel En 
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gra’ ever produced in #3 ; 
away for one subscriber and ae 
This — ered @ be cus the valuable pre- 


miums e ol iber. 
The follo distinguished “Authors of the 
nited States” appear with good liknesses in 
engra’ v 
RVIN' BAN' 
Bey ane. PARK GODWIN 
x MOTLE 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER, 
MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS. 
Mie docawontn,  EMaisaNa 
te ELL. AG ARE FULLER 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. rt) 


MRS. BOWATT RITOHIE. RS. KIRKLAND, 


ALIOR CARY. WHITTIER. 
twketbau, = ON 
ORRIS. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
CKERMAN, TODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE MRS, AMELIA WELBY 
P. PENDLETON COOKE 83 Hee 
HOFFM HALLEOK. 
Prescot 
Remember! One name sent with $3.25 will get this 
Engraving, and also THE INDEPENDENT for one year, 


ENGRAVINGS OF GRANT AND WILSON: 


We will reward any person who sends us one new 
name, with the money in advance—viz., with 
a a copy of of each of Ritchte’s 

esident GRANT and Vice-President WILSON. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
EDWIN M. ee 5 LATE SECRETARY 
F WAR. 


ott Ges om me. of this os enoethans engaving. 


Will send us the hame of « year! = ber, with the 
money—viz., $3.00 in advance. Tins wt 
sent, postage paid,to any post-office 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 
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ee oe BOOK. 

6IX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM seams 

We will send THE INDEP: year—price 
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e us 
; Bix ‘Month at the oan 
person who will send us the name of one new pm 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money—vis. 
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at me one year and 





HENRY 0. BOWEN, 
Publisher “ The Independent,” 
P.-0. Bex 2787, New York O ity 


he ay Notice.—Subscribers 
are particularly y enemas ae to pay to 


Lh ns Tepresenting emselves as ?— 
receive the Premium and our rm 
cate. bearing the fac-sim: 


ile 
teeing the sending of the paper. 


The SJudepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Bank 
Chosks, or oa, © ble. When neither ae 





ite protection 7 aad 
masters are oblig and all Te 
ygereenee to do s0. 


Numbers, in advance, 
al . 
“ e “ ad after 3 mos. 
ed after 6 mos. 
If delivered fh New York City or British Provinces 
# cents per ear additional. 
e le copies 10 cents. 
eRe are forwarded | my en explicit order is 
teceived by the er for their discontinuance, 
until payment of all arearages is made as re- 


Sram ong 





HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editer, Publisher, and Propriecter, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER R DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a | a 
post-offiice—whether directed directed to nis name coy f 4 
or wnetner ne has subscribed or not—is responsible 


for the payment. 
2—If a person orders his neg paper 
must pay ail arrearages, e Ff. - may my hn 


tinue to send it until ay mens is made, and coll 
- 1 whether the paper is taken oon the 
ce OF NO 
8.—The courte have decided that moult to take 
from or 
oving and leaving them uncalled % 
comm evidence of intentional fraud. -_ 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 





we “ Hi ag; =a at ie « ae “ 
ILLUSTRA’ WERERSERENTS, 


}time 
4times (one month)...... 
=. m 


=f 
twelve “  )...... egdooe 


By AND DEATHS, not exceeding fouri 
over thet, see —) a line. 
“Sau advertising m 


ust be made in advance 


“HENRY Cc. BOWEN. 


' Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City 
Fer OTT EATON 2 CO. Mara eeg nee 


NOVELTIES FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


SPECIAL attention is called to our hand- 
some stock of Beaded Jackets and Over- 
skirtstomatch. Muslin and Lace Sacks and 
Sashes, Beaded Laces, Gimps, and Fringes, 
at very low price. E. A. Morrison, 

893 Broadway, bet. 19th and 20th Bts. 


re 


LEMON AND ORANGE. 


Dr. PRICE’s Flavorings of Lemon and 
Orange are made from the fruit, and have 
their grateful, agreeable taste without the 
turpentine odor which is observed in those 
extracts usually sold, made from poisonous 
oils, acids, and taste ‘sharpened by cayenne 
pepper. We advise those who wish choice, 
pure extracts to buy Dr. Price’s. They 
are, like his Cream Beking Powder, all that 
is represented—really genuine, almost alone 
in the market in these important respects. 

RM 


To resuscitate the vitality of the impaired 
digestive organs and to tone them up to 
a renewal of action administer the ‘‘ Pain 
Killer.” 


0 ee RR a 

KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO STARCH, 
having greater strength and purity, requires 
less quantity than common starch. Hence, 
its economy is apparent. 


ARE you troubled with garments ripping? 
Use the Eureka Machine Twist, and you 
will have one trouble less. Try it, and you 
will use no other. 


Lanpav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents. 


To have White Teeth and Sweet Breath, use 
TuurstTon’s [vony PEARL Toot PowDER. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe f for the week ending 
Saturday, Sept. 5th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 644.m., on 
Wednesday at 6} and 11} a.m.,on Thursday 
at 11j4.m., andon ms a ati0and 11} nod 

James, P. M. 











POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


POND’S EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, ete. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Smallis cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 83 cents. Large is cheapest at’ $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 9% cents. 





OR. TUTTS 


V4 ko WN) 


CIVER-PpILLS: 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
the functional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take ToTT’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 

general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 

every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 

er and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
ice $1, 








wam Blackbe Hardy, productiv 
-_ ad exoofont »_ colored plates sent to aly one inter: 


as: BOARDMAN & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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WEBB. — At Greenwich, Conn., Aug. 8ist. 
Miizabeth EW: Webb (late of N. ¥. Gity), inthe Tith sone 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


pS HOUSEKEEPERS 
TP AY _Hectra- “Silicon 


tye 












commis. PERING 
No.9 Get Geld Graves. 


Centaur Liniments 
allay pain, subdue swellings, heal 
burns, and will cure rheumatism, 
spavin, and any flesh, bone, or 
muscle ailment. The White Wrap- 
per is for family use; the Yellow 
Wrapper is for animals. 
Price § cents; large bottles $1. 


$3,000. 
regular graduate Dentist 
of a at Macomb th. ‘Gorrespona Patt Gio. ©. 
BAILEY, Macomb. ern 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


BOOTS ane SBROES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 


PAINT. 
USE THE N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT. 


Pure White, Black, and over 100 shades and tints, 
mixed ready for application. Weare the sole manu- 
facturersand proprietors of J. C. Wendren’s Patent 
Chemical Enamel Paint, which dates prior to any 
patent for mixing paint held in solution for imme- 
diate use in America. Of course, all other patents are 
infringements, to a greater or less extent. 


Over 100,000 houses have been painted with it in the 
past seven years. Send for testimonials of the pro- 
-prietors of the same, also price-lists and sample cards 
of colors. 








wENTArpOx 











Agents wanted in every county in the United 
States. 


N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT C€O., 


Office 48 Chambers St. 
Works 52 to 66 West 524 st., N. R. 


a ‘ASTHMA’ nese se 


















ADVERTISERS! Send 0 twenty Ae: cents to GEO. P. 
ROWILL & Co., 41 Park oe Pamphie 
news- 


hd sand well vase, Sonia iata of vertising. 









cent. Coal O@ used to some - 
pose and absolutely safe 
expoldons. No whatev- 
er. No Funerals or House-burn- 
150 thousand sold and will 
last a lifetime. Is worth ten times 
its cost for exterminating worms 
caterpillars’ nests to any 
one having Pays 
Either sex 
= control ‘of a AS 





on Te. 
plomas 





For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH. 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 1746 and 1748 Clay street 
Dubuque, Iowa. 





CURES Gravel, Dia! 


ity, Fe 
ae or 
and 7 of he Stomach. 
= eight years I have sold 
@ Barosma over our count- 


oR 
| BUCHU BACK-ACHB, 
& LIVER and 2 
Kidney Cure. 
Trade Mark. nee 
I feel justified in warran 
benefit those afflicted with above diseases, or I will 


ae 
THOMPSON, 


Titusville, Penn., 




















and for sale by Druggiste. 
Price $1; 6 Bottles for $5. 
SOMETHING 
NEW. 
COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 
a: a nie 9 iy Vy self. — ming FeroSs alvanic 
E eH effective when a oat Me ed remedies fee fll 
eak 


a, 
and Lame Back or Side, — nese thin rd 
Disease, Spinal Affections, Weak an a bore mp ~ and 
all Lameness, Soreness, a pare and 
an ches. Pri Cents. Sold roa 
ts. Mailed free ons receipt of price. Pry 
eeks & Potter, Prop’rs, 176 W: 


I WARRANT ONE 
a 











None for 16 H, D. Fow 
Bold’ everywhere. $1 a bottl 
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HENRY’S 


CARBOLIC SALVE! 


THE MOST POWERFUL HEALING 
AGENT EVER DISCOVERED. 

The wonderful celerity with which this combination 
of CARBOLIC ACID with OTHER SOOTHING AND CURA» 
TIVE EMOLIENTS 
HEALS THE MOST VIRULENT SORES 

AND ULCERS 
is something akin to the marvelous. 

It is with pride that the Proprietors call attention 
to the gratifying fact that 
Physicians Give tit the High- 

est Meed of Praise 


and use it and prescribe it in their practice. 


t= POINTS TO BE BORNE IN MIND; 


CARBOLIC SALVE positively cures the worst sores, 
CARBOLIC SALVE instantly allays the pain of burns, 
CARBOLIC SALVE cures all cutaneous eruptions. 
CARBOLIC SALVE removes pimples and blotches. 
CARBOLIC SALVE will cure cuts and bruises. 

CARBOLIC SALVE ranks at the head of all Salvés, 
Ointments, or other Healing Compounds and HAS 
ACHIEVED A GREATER REPUTATION AND 
HAS A LARGER SALE than any other similar prep. 
aration of contemporaneous invention, 


Bold everywhere. Price 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Proprietors, 
8and 9 College Place, New York. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, 


of eve’ kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price List to 
Great Western GUN NWO ORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Budd Doble’s Condition Powders. 
D. H. A. C.—ONE. 
INVALUABLE FOR HORSES OUT OF CONDITION, 


and when in condition will invariably keep them so. 
Farmers and Stock-breeders, look to our ? rene 
e 








BUDD DOBLE, 4% South Penn Square, Philad. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 














for and the prettiest styles ever finer 
Usp, “"Mlore han pleseed,"” T'ould Gil tle paper with complisents my 
ts. 
ag w.a, CANNON, Box 4363, Mass. 











E. & H. T. opposite detro & fo» §o1 BRoAD- 
way, N. Y., oo, 
Frame Btereosco 


ies, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. 
= = Fugvograpnic — Awarded First Pre- 





THE TOLL-GATE! PRIZE. PICTURE 

mt free} A gon  magentous a of art! 50 0b 

= A RF gg TE pe 
a BEY. Buffalo, N. ¥. 


~% ddress of 10 ue ae Se 
senting we ea sporsons. 5 


a beaut oO an 
tw He a ng E get rich, postpaid. 
NOVELTY CO., 108 South 8th 8t., Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
BOOK AGENTS. 


our time to make money. ae want smart, 
oak to tn Y¥~ our stan orks. Those 
who are willing to devote their wbols time to the 
Business em: Faap ha commission or salary. 
ni 
For farther Pinformation apply to 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 








ONE 











NORWICH, CONN. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
THE LIFE OF JESUS, 

k + wa Sieur le tes veces in a more in- 
eA. Bnd attractive manner than = we before 


don e. ents always succeed with 
parents will fave it for their chilaren. Contains 
uarto full- 
bs For tory address GOoDSEEED & CO., 
Publishers, 14 Barclay street, New York. 








GENTS WA AL 
Gh EER Fo ext RED States tine 

ane ay m.., Ay ry, ry bod: y buys it. $100 to $2008 
mon PW ZIEGLER. ae ou “Philadelphia, Pa. 


Soo se WANTED 


—— a a clea 








Ital do better with ska AC Mach’ 4 Lightning 
Rods or Insurance, Thousands of testimonials can 
be furnished. ~y for circulars and terms. ag 


”? Manufactory 
Son 2nd eect toe Dock, Ita ee 


LYONS'S NEW SEWING MACHINE. 


Agents wanted. Send forcircular. 40 East Twelfth 
Street, New York. 


$7] « A WEEK to Male and Female nts, in their 











locali its N IN! Particulars 
} PREE i PO VIORERY &CO. aaa Maine. 


° ents Wanted. Ten best 
350 soiling articles in the world. Circulars free. 
ddress J. BRO. NSON, Detroit, Mich. 


Y¥._Employment for all. Patent Novel. 
$10 b.P Gco'n: FELton & 00.1119 Nassau 8t..N-Y- 


Out- 
MONEY 7.“ ca74 rapidly with Stencil& Key Check 
ticulars free. Bia. Spat SPENCER: uri ora st. Toston. 

h erms free. Address 
oi | $5220 Biro. STINSON & Go. Portiand, Maine. 
dress PEOPLE’S 
AGENTS. es {DAVID WILLIAMS. N.Y. 
AGENTS WANTED.—Men or Women. MS 


week or sortetted. Valuable sam: 
at once bes M. REED, Eighth eakoot New York 


























M. L — 
$475 SN a er sae. widarges ©. i Ls 
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Sept. 3, 1874.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





a 








[cree 


Agents Wanted. 
READ! READ!! READ!!! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 








Ir is an undoubted fact that we give with THEIN- 
DEPENDENT to New Subscribers more beautiful and 
valuable premiums than are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper pub-ished. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other weekly religious jowrnal published on ths continent 
or in the world gets 80 much in real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are determined to print not only the BEST, but 
the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR CREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is alarge and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM OF THE YEAR, AND IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
JUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
Itis now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, th« ds of th ghand 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render 
the canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents a $5 gold piece for $3.25 in currency; but, 
being the owners of valuable plates and copyrights, 
wecan give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
premium, it will be an easy task to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we offer advantages to 
an Agent that no other paper can give. Will our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 
persons who are engagedin canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our circulars and terms. 


H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 








Box 2787. 


New Books for Active Agents. 


ye mami of the HOLY BIBLE, 


RIAL AND POLYGLOT. 50 Engravings 
= che Old Masters, from Durer to onard. 





The most beautifully "illustrated Scri work 
} “Sage et agg aon or og 

and Two of of OUR 
FIRST" HUNDRED D YEARS. LESTER. 


to follow each month, and the work completed 
july, 1875, in parts. Where no agent is Lnwig 
pare wi ill be sent prepaid on receipt of 50 cents for 
eaten and an agent will deliver the subsequent 


FyftTH EDITION OF LESTER’S 
LIFE ae PUBLIC ane OF 


RLES SUM 
revised and enlarged to 700 Rage y , have 
pronounced this the standard ‘eof Sumner. Pros- 
pectus and exclusive territory given active agents 
who remit $1.50 with application. 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


13 University Place, New York. 


“AROUND te TEA-TABLE”’ 


By Rev. T. DeWrrr Tatmaag, Author of “Crumbs 
Swept Up,’ &e. 
“‘A string of pearls.” 
“ Not a dry line in it—all gems,.”” 
“* Every page aglow.” 
“ Will have a ‘Million = a 
Agents Wanted. For ierms, addres: 
JOHN E, MILLER & CO, CHICAGO, ILLs, 


$2,500A YEAR 


made fret our grand COMBINATION PRO- 
SPECTUS. Re esonts 50 different books. Agents 
say this is the BEST THING EVER TRIED 

he Books sell themselves in every family and 
wee. men = make a business for Be in in one 

ents Wanted on these and o' 

cont ditions of Famil Bibles. Ful rticnlars 
OTTER & 











free on application. "Add ss JOHN E. 
CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Bohs Tite x panes 


rms furn mg, 
ER’S iy AND PUBLISHING HO 


1102 and 1104 Sansom street, aay 
20th Thousand in lett en Wanted for 





by his as Liewt.-Col, Peters, U. 8. Army, 


The only authentic life lthes Fullofad 2 
on ever > 
ture and Pn Doparenabny Pre fine) illus. 


trated. Send for illustrated ei re pn 
Freetoall, Address DUSTIN, #00. Conn. 


PROFITABLE EMP T. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Per- 
manent Employment. Men and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Ww ANTED. AGENTS to canvass for ‘our aed 











arenes preci notice of first-class 
, m, Mass. 





for T. Arthur’s Great Temperance 

6 - 

Agen oars va Sede 
anted at aes 





rest Madi Street, Chicago. 
W AN tes a reliable | cma eo everywhere to re 
tore tenchers, ef Re tg 
ters, - 
8s Hudson aa 


TED wed Meigen bane N. » a or 18 Ginek st Chicago, it 











UO tt New Outfit” to sell ‘‘Goop 
YOUN FOR ALL.” Send stamp for 
a instructions to 8. R. WELLS, 

MEN. Broadway, New York. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
WATERY’ eg CERTO ¥ PARLOR es Ss 








| “STM 
| Son) 


— =~ Orchestr 
ORGANS sausueeni a 


made, and combine PUR 


wih great volume tone. table for 
PAKLOR, CHURCH, or MUSIC HAL 
WATERS’ New Scale Pld PIANOS 
with au — ag het rovements, ah on are 
— INOS MADE. 

ted for 8 yours. .. PRICES 
EXTREMELY Low 


anada. 
pe ery, Schools, 
éce ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SON 
481 Broadway, New York. P. i 


JEWETT& GOODMAN. 
UNRIVALED 


PARLOR 
ORCAN 


An » Experience of Twenty-five Years 


in Reed Instruments—a thorough 
RR my of Music, with every facility yoquiatte ‘or 
an extensive supply, enables us to offer to the public 
an —— of superior excellence, quality, vartety, an: 











Somerama = tg New ax 
UNPRECEDENTED. little capi. 
tal required—only be ligence and 
A A ep big pay guaran- 


a ne wages, work at your homes or 

traveling P ore old wad 2 comand agents werking for us 
ian for any other house rt Chicago Te” 

free. Ap: panes as once Our Finesips ram, Chicage. 


FOR CANVASSERS. 


A new religious work. Now having a large and active 
sale. Sold only by subscription. For particulars ad- 
dress 





DE WITT OC. LENT & CO., 451 Broome St., N. ¥. 


ik FREE! 


aweek easily made by either sex in a 





that can e e permanently are invited to send for 
particulars, mcent # samples free. No postal cards 
aor peddlers wanted. H. RAY & CO., Chicago. 





FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


G BOOK, 
ry the eer and Ron ne Family Bible. ever pub- 
e to any book agent. 
t enteare over 700 fine Scripture Illustrations, po 
ees — unprecedented success 
ce, etc., and we ‘ise show a 
Rat our ents are aye} NATIONAL show zon 
G CO., a agents are Going. or Chicago, ht. 


“EVER YBODY’S FRIEND.” 
JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 


THOMAS NAST. 
Of course, this book will sell ieee sters ata 


Pay Srey peers 2 hungry foe % "Hor ageney_ad- ad- 
A! FAT TAKE micmmeycaiy 


A honorably, Send = and 
” Chicago, 
FRE 











THE BEVERLY Co., 24 a Wabash A 
its. Ladies’ Comb: 


SAMPLE to ination 
Needle Book, with Chromos. Send stamp. 
DEAN & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 





Each Organ Warranted for Five Years. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
For further information address 
JEWETT & GOODMAN, 
No. 19% Ontario Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


at the lowest prices consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. 
CHORUS sizes $400 to $650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1,500. 
Assortments always on hand. 
Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
LARGE ORGANS built to order. 














| GEO, STECK & 60, 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


|THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
(Established 1834.) NEW YORK. 

Send for Illustrated Circular aad Price-List. 











FURNITURE & BILLIARD TABLES. 


JAS. T, ALLEN & CO,, 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALNOT FURNITURE 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 


LARCE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 


Rich and Medium-Priced Work 
at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
now on Exhibition at their extensive Warerooms, 


Nos. 185 and 187 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK, 


_VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes, 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard, A variety 


FOLDING 


is of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAI RS 


Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts, 


| Standard American Billiard Tables. 


Patented June 6, 1871 and December 2, 1871. 



















































H.W.COLLENDER 


Successor to PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
No. 738 BROADWAY, 


New York. 


ing to COTA Coa prices. Sicen” ileomated 





TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 
TO CALIFO JAPAN, AND CHINA, 
ft this lin 
the ACRPULOO," COLON,” = ty CHAUN. 
Ser St North River ANAMA." leave Pier foot of 
SATURDAY connecting a Panams with Oompany’s 
Steam: 


FOR SAN FRANCE 





and andeise for oe — of Tem ver ee ae 
tes, an a ail, 
“The Company’s splendid. iracasene env Gon b San rane 


cisco pee fae Yokohama, Hong Kong, and Shanghai 
ig’ 


fortnight. 
Rates of : Inuding meas berth, and al 
es for the trip: 
New LOL eh $110 Currency. 
n cisco to Yoko Gold, 


cisco to Hong Kong—¥10h _ $200 Gold. 


yy i under 
ts A competent surgeon on board. One hundred 
poun free. 


junds 
For freight and ee tame r further informa- 
a on the w! 


E.&G.G.HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, | sotss2htitives? ow yore. °° B'S abit 
Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the six BUFUS pal 
meer oP mee EE DAYTON. cont 





ORGANS. 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 


Corner Bradley and William Sts, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ta” BEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


rine, Ute WADE” HG Ate, He 


land, Ohio. 











Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


CHICAGO ze ST. PAC 
poe ee ee poe ond Enews 
t eS the onl 


ony fats Lane 

M cs Simon wen rand, grandeut as Famos 
0} Northwest which 
ene eee ee em 


Chicago ag0, Mi 





ova ce ences We 
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canhiauneaccteammen | came ae ee 
OAR SAR 


BOSADALIS. 


THE GREAT SOUTHERN 
remedy for the cure of Scrofula, 
Scrofulous Taint, 
White Swelling, Gout, 





Rheumatism, 
Goitre, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Nerv- 


ous Debility, and all diseases 
arising from an impure condition 


of the Blood. 


The merits of this valuable prep- 
aration are so well known that a 
passing notice is but necessary to 
remind the readers of this journal of 
the necessity of always having @ 
bottle of this medicine among their 


stock of family necessities. 


Certificates can be presented from 
many leading Physicians, Ministers, 
and heads of families throughout 
the South endorsing in the highest 
terms The Fluid Extract of Rosadalia, 


Dr. R. Wilson Carr, of 
Baltimore, says ‘‘he has used it in 
cases of Scrofula and other diseaseg 
with much satisfaction.” 


Dr. T. C. Pugh, of Baiti- 
more, recommends it to all persons 
suffering with diseased blood, saying 
itis superior to any preparation he 


has ever used. 


Rev. Dabney Ball, of the 
Baltimore M. E. Conference South, 
says he has been so much benefited 
by its use that he cheerfully recom- 
mends it to all his friends and ac- 
quaintances. 


Craven & Co., Druggists at 
Gordonsville, Va., say it never has 


failed to give satisfaction. 


Sam’l G. McFadden, Mur 
freesboro, Tennessee, says it cured 
him of Rheumatism when all else 
failed. 


ROSADALIS is nota secret quack 
preparation ; its ingredients are pub- 
lished on every package. Showitto 
your Physician, and he will tell you 
it is composed of the strongest 
alteratives that exist and is an ex- 
cellent Blood Purifier. Did our 
space admit, we could give you testi- 
monials from every state in the 
South, and from persons known to 
every man, woman, and child, either 
personally or by reputation. 
ROSADALIS is sold by all Drug- 
gists. 

Price $1.50 per bottle. 


JOHN F. HENRY, 


CURRAN & C0., 
Nos. 8 and 9 CotzzcE Piace, 


New York, 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


A pretty general marking down in do- 
mestic fabrics commenced on Wednesday, 
and the stopping-place cannot just now be 
safely determined upon. The apparent 
resolution of the manufacturers’ agents last 
week not to give way, under the belief that 
it would be of no avail in stimulating busi- 
ness, was deceptive. The demand in most 
descriptions of staple goods was so small 
that the market weakened in spite of the 
determination of the agents. 

The jobbers have been generally well em- 
ployed; but their sales have been compara. 
tively light and less attention is paid now 
to package sales, as that department has 
been properly left in the hands of the 
commission houses. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in less 
demand from first hands, and the revised 
price-list can hardly be said to be firm. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are quiet 
and prices are generally without essential 
change, but by no means firm 

The activity in prints continues unabated, 
with a special demand for the popular styles 
of side-bands. Fancies are less active, with 
a general revision of prices. Though the 
package sales are comparatively light, the 
jobbers are fairly busy in these goods. 

Ginghams are quiet, so far as the demand 
from first hands goes; but there have been 
“drives” by a leading jobbing house of 
Garnett’s manufacture at 8 cents net by the 
package, which have caused a good deal of 
excitement. 

Cotton flannels are selling steadily; and, 
as the stock in first hands is known to be 
light, prices continue firm, with a strength- 
ening tendency. 

Cotton yarns are very quiet at 26 cents 
for the leading makes of Nos. 6 to 12. 

Rolled jaconets are still pressed upon the 
market at the late reduction, and there are 
symptoms of a further decline in these 











There is only a moderate demand for 
colored cottons, the exception being cheviot 
shirtings, which are more active and selling 
freely. 

Worsted dress goods are about the most 
attractive domestic fabrics in the market 
and the plain and printed styles are both in 
good demand. The Pacific Mills maintain 
their popularity this season. 

Worsted and woolen shawls are in fair 
demand, but sales are not made to an en- 
couraging extent. The jobbers buy very 
close and replenish their stocks frequently. 

Hosiery is generally in more active de- 
mand for the various makes, with special 

activity in knit goods, cardigan jackets, 
and skirts and drawers. 

Worsted coatings are in pretty good de- 
mand for the better grades of fancy and 
basket makes, which continue to be pop- 
ular. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in limited 
demand, either by the jobbers or the 
clothers; but there is more activity in cot- 
ton-warp beavers. 

Kentucky jeans are in better demand, 
witb increased sales from first hands at firm 
prices for the best makes. 

Blankets are in more active demand as 
the season advances, and the supply in 
first hands is comparatively small. 

Flannels are hardly as active as they have 
been, but the sales are still liberal. The 
stock in first hands of the favorite makes 
is running low and some makes are sold in 
advance of the production. 

There is but little change noticeable in 
the movement in foreign dry goods, al- 
though there is a gradual improvement in 
the demand; but the importers have not 
much cause for being satisfied with the fall 
trade as thus far developed. There is a 
moderate demand for black dress silks and 
ribbons and millinery articles are selling 
more freely. Dress goods are said to be in 
smaller supply this season than usual, but 
there is enough for the present demand. 
There is more demand this season for pure 
black mohairs than for alpacas, with some 
activity in cashmeres, merinos, and empress 
cloths. The auction-rooms are liberally 
supplied with staple and fancy goods of 
every description. Linen goods are steady 
in price and no effect has been felt here of 
the weavers-strikes in Ireland. If the strikes 
had been continued much longer there 
would have been arise in linens; but at 


accounts the strikes were 
work had been resumed in the — - 











‘THE INDEPENDENT. 





STEWART'S MISSION ABROAD. 


“Mr. A. T. Stewart is now abroad, mak- 
ing extensive purchases of foreign goods 
in all the great marts of Europe, and the 
market in this city is feeling the result of 
his personal attention to this branch of his 
large business. Mr. Stewart’slarge means 
and unlimited credit enable him to absorb 
the entire annual production of some of 
the largest manufactories in Great Britain, 
France, and Germany, and to buy goods 
for cash at rates which defy the competi- 
tion of merchants with more Hmited facil- 
ities.. The wholesale house of A. T. Stew- 
art & Co., in this city, taking advantage of 
these circumstances and of the pressing 
necessities of foreign manufacturers, have 
secured an enormous stock of imported 
goods for the ensuing fall trade. The in- 
ducements offered to Western buyers at 
Stewart's store, corner of Broadway and 
Chambers st., are such as in the nature of 
things cannot be held out by any other im- 
porting firm in the city. Even the agents 
of foreign manufacturers in New York are 
frequently unable to offer their goods at so 
low a price as they are sold by A. T. Stew- 
art & Co.”—The World, August 28th, 1874. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


MONDAY EVENING, Aug 11, 1874. 
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Dress Fabrics. 
A. T. Stewart & Co, 


are now offering oneof the LARGEST and MOST 
ELEGANT COLLECTIONS of 


Seasonable 
Dress Fabrics 


THEY EVER PRESENTED, comprising the latest de- 
stgns and richest colorings 


in Plain, Black, and Fancy 


SILKS, 


from PARIS and LYONS, including the latest 


NOVELTIES, 


selected and manufactured under eur ewn personal su- 
pervision. 


A rich and choice line of 


Lyons Poplins, 


NEWEST. SHADES, $1.25 per yard. DECIDED 
BARGAINS. 


A Choice Assortment of 


Camel’s Hair Cloth, 


BROWN and GRAY MIXTURES, 54 inches wide 
$1.25 per yard. 
200 Pieces Silk and Wool 
s 
Poplins 
at 60c. per yard 
100 Pieces All-Wool 


Rajahpoor Cloth, 


A VERY DESIRABLE ARTICLE for intermediate 
wear, at 65c. per yard. 


300 Piecees 


Cashmeres, 


Colors well assorted, at Z0c. per yard. 


A complete line of 


e 
Merinos, 
in all the NEWEST and CHOICEST SHADES in their 
peculiar and wnapproachable qualities, from 75c. per 
yard upward. 
A large variety of 


WORSTED DRESS FABRICS, 


at 95c. per yard. 


Tycoon Reps, at 250, per yard. 


Fall Prints, 


HANDSOMELY BORDERED, at 10c. per yard. 


SPECIAL. 


The EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS present- 
ed by the recent change in the Postal laws and the 
INCREASED FACILITIBS afforded by the Post-office 
Department for the careful transmission and prompt 
delivery of merchandise parcels sent through the mails, 
atthe VERY LOW RATE of one cont for each two 
ounces on parcels weighing four pounds or leas, wili 
enable our friends, customers, and strangers 
AT ANY POINT IN THE UNITED STATES 

OR TERRITORIES 
to purchase Dry Goods of every description at the 
LOWEST CASH PRICES and have them forwarded at 
a merely nominal expense. 
ferwarded on application. All or- 
ders shall receive immediate attention. 


Broadway, Feurth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth 
Streets 














HIRTS. 
J, W, Johnston, 






260 GRAND STREET, New-York, 


Also Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six 
superior Dress Shirts made to measure. of Wamsutta 


zx Muslin, for $13.50 and upward, according to the 
nen. 
res Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12.08 
Six good “ — Harris se a 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be gnaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: size of collar worn; measure 
from centerof shoulder along arm to knuckle of smal) 
finger; around chest, waist, an: 8 number 
of i <3 ; if for studs, spirals, or buttons; style of cuff 
inder Shirts and Drawers of all the popular makes. 


AUTUMN OPENING 
DRESS GOODS. 
Arid, Costila & Co 


call specia) attention o st and 
passing through the city to their magnificent stock 03 


Parisien Novelties in Dress Fabrics 


PLAIN AND MIXED CAMELS’ HAIR CLOTHS, 
“GROSS CARRBAU,” “ LIMOUSINE,” 
bas ERES” AND “ RUSSIA ” CHAMOIS, 
VIGOGNE AND BASKET SERG 
CASHMERE DECOSSR, 
DRAP D’ETE, MERINOES, AND CASHMERES, 
in all 8 pewset and most desirable tints. 
64 BCOTCH WATERPROOFING 
FOR LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITINGS, 
64 FRENCH WOOL PLAIDS, in new age. 
FRENCH PLAID SERG etc., oa, 


FALL SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. have now open and 
po Daas 5 lah ol lr eae 
is and Oo) 
FANCY AND PLAIN COLORED SILES, 
BLACK SILK8, 
in all grades and the most celebrated manufactures. 
WHITE 8S AND SATINS, 
manufactured expressly for BRIDAL 


Fall Importation 
BLACK SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. invite the attention 
of gerehasess te Bete valed assortment of all the 
well-known and popular makes of 


BLACK SILKS, 


funy 10 PER CENT. cheaper than last springs 
prices. 








Woolen Department. 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES for AUTUMN WEAR 
INCH, ENGLISH, and SCOTOH CASSIM ERE, 
HB, in PLAIN, TWILLED, BASKET, and othes 

cy 3 


LAFFERTON and SCOTCH SUITINGS, 


MELTON: KERSEYS, VENETIANS, TRI 
CASTOR, “EDEEDONS, and MOSCOW BEL VERA 
ether with a large assortment of 
-FACED and ROUGH OVERCOATINGS, 
including ““CROMBIE’S,” “CARR’S,” and othe 
popular makers. 


NEW CARPETINGS. 
FALL, 1874. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
have now opened their NEW STYLES of 
Fine Carpetings, 

in all the most approved fabrics, — eo of whieh 

are in most drawn and colored e 


meluaively for 
their house, to match the latest styles of ALL 
DECORATIONS and UPHOLSTERY. 


Great Bargains in Carpets. 
Large reductions have been made in the pow of 
SEeue plat atonuct of LOB BC RRR” 
Upholstery Department. 


Just received and opened a full stock of 
New Fall Coods. 


Broadway, cor. {9th st., New York. 


RH, MACY & C0.’ 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
IT WILL pay you well to go THERE EVERY DAY 
Orders from the watering places and any part of the 
country FILLED PROMPTLY. 
MUTH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, New York 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 
Oe sats, Hand ev atassine Vos” 
WM. HENRY SMITH &CO., 

82 and 84 Worth Street, N. Y. 


DEWEY’S 
INVISIBLE DRESS ELEVATOR. # 











ered at a wearer, with one hand in 


Is entirely invisible under % 





f 
ie for i j 
cost in la bills. : 
Good 0! Agents. Bay/~ "Syre 
where you saw this. Address ——— 





M, DEWEY. 4 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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TAXATION OF RAILROADS. 


Jupex Dimon, of the United States Cir- 
euit Court, has granted a temporary injunc- 
tion in the railroad cases in Missouri, on the 
ground of an alleged excessive valuation of 
railroad property for the purpose of state 
taxation. We quote the language of the 
Judge as follows: 


‘* Suppose local assessors purposely over" 
value the property of their neighbors, and 
that this action is confirmed by the local 
board of equalization, which -refusés to 
interfere because in sympathy with the 
feeling which actuated the assessors, is 
there no remedy? Now, if the charges in 
the bill be true, the state board, actuated 
by passion and prejudice and with a design 
to discriminate against railroads, and with- 
out evidence, bave assessed the property 
not only higher than it was valued by the 
companies on oath, but higher than it was 
valued by the county courts, and much 
higher than it was valued upon evidence by 
comunittees of their own body, the result of 
which is, as alleged, an excessive valuation 
of at least one-third more than other prop- 
erty of equal value, thereby cempelling the 
railroads to bear more than their share of 
the public burdens. If all this can be 
established, my impression is that equity 
ought to intervene; not, however, to amend 
the whole assessment, but only to redress 
the inequality. In order.to bring 
this matter before a full court and to give 
the defendants an opportunity to answer 
the charges in the bills, if they 80 desire, I 
have thought best to allow a temporary in- 
junction to issue, unless the defendants are 
willing to let the collection of the taxes 
— until the views of the court can be 

ad. 





The case of these railroads, as presented 
in the complaint, if sustained. by evidence, 
demands relief from some source. -Rail- 
road compant7s -have rights which the 
state is bound to respect. There is no 
justice in an excessive valuation of their 
property as the means of drawing from 
them a correspondingly large amount of 
taxes; and if the state board of assessors in 
Missouri are attempting to perpetrate such 
a wrong, then the question arises whether 
a court of equity ought not to interfere, with 
its preventive jurisdiction. On this point 
Judge Dillon seems not to have reached a 
final conclusion; and, hence, hei granted a 
temporary injunction, that the whole matter 
might ‘‘be brought upon full argument 
before the whole court.” The question 
belongs to the general subject of state con- 
trol over railroad property, the various as- 
pects of which can be finally settled only 
by judicial tribunals. 





THE DUTY OF BANK DIRECTORS. 


Tue Court of Appeals of Kentucky, in 
giving its decision if case arising out of 
the unlawful appropriation of special de- 
posits by bank officers, held the following 
language in respect to the duty of bank 
directors: 


“Tt is certainly the duty of bank direct- 
ors to use ordinary diligence to acquaint 
themselves with the business of the corpora- 
tion and whatever information might be 
acquired by ordinary attention to their du- 
ties they might in controversies with per- 
gons doing business with the bank be: pre- 
sumed to have. Public policy demands 
that they shall not be heard to say that by 
reason of their gross negligence and willful 
inattention they were not apprised of that 
which the ledgers, books, aceounts, corre- 
spondence, reconcilements, and statements 
of the bank showed to be true. It is not 
necessary in actions like these to bring 
home to the directors actual knowledge of 
the fact that the special deposits held by the 
bank were being sold and converted to its 
use by the officers having them in custody. 
It must suffice to show that the evidences 
of the practice were such that it must have 
been brought to their knowledge unless 
they were grossly or willfully careless in 
the performance of their duties.” 


This is sound doctrine, every word of it. 
As it respects the public, bank directors are 
the responsible managers of banking insti- 
tutions. They bave the appointment. of 
bank officers, and it is their duty not only 
to select the proper men for theservice, but 
also to see to it that these men are faithful 
to their duties. They are officially pledged 
to give this amount of attention to the 
business, and any plea of ignorance based 
on 8 want of such attention is false in 
morals and ought to be treated as false in 
taw. When duty requires attainable 
knowledge ignorance can never be inno- 








cent. Mere respectable sesiietiaiie to 
grace a corporation and recommiénd it to 
public confidence are an official nuisance, 
that ought.everywhere to be abated. ‘No 
man can honestly assume a trust the duties 
of which he does not mean to perform. 








TREASURY» RECEIPTS AND EX- 
PENDITURES, 


THE moneys received and covered into 
the Treasury of the United States during 
the fiscal:year ended June 30th, 1874, and 
the net expenditures during the same period 
were as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
POUR WMNIOEA so nodal osbabppesscccccccesed $163,103,833 69 
Bales of public lands..........ceerereversees 1,852,428 93 
Internal revenuG, .........-+.eseeesengs sass» 102,409,784 90 
Tax on national bank circulation, etc.. 7,030,038 17 


Repayment of interest ~ Pacific Ratlway 
Companies. ......-....-¥¥ee. 200 s00 

Customs fines, paiaition, | etc.. 

Fees—consular, patent, land, eto. 





: Proceeds of sales of Government prop- 





Total net reeeipts....... ts i Oe. $289,478, 750 06 
EXPENDITURES. 

For Civil OXPONseS............eeceeeceseeeees $17,627,115 09 

For foreign intercourse...........teleeeeee 1,508,064 27 

For Indians.......cccccccscccescosccceseccece 6,692,462 09 

FOr Pensions. ..c.cccdeccc¥eccccccccccscccccee 29,038,414 65 


The military establishment,” including 
fortifications, riverand harbor improye- 
SRI, CIR GIIIBB s oc0- occ nesccascescsces 42,318,927 22 
The naval establishment, including ves- 
sels and machinery and improvements 
at the DAVY-yards,,......cssseceeeseess te» 80,932,587 42 
Miscellaneous civil, including public 
buildings, lighthouses, and collecting 
the revenue.......... 
Interest on the ‘public ‘debt, including nd 
terést On bonds issued to the Pacific 
Railway Companies. ..........,ecseeceeees 107,119,815 21 


Total net éxpenditures........+-+ 4 $25,752,590 39 
This shows $3, 726,219.67 of receipts in ex- 
cess of expenditures. Of the expenditures 
$107,119,815.21 are set down as interest-on 
the publio-debt, including interest.on bonds 
issued to the Pacific Railway Campanies, 
which leaves $178,632,715.18 as the ex- 
penditure for all other purposes. The re- 
trenchment policy adopted by Congress at 
the last session will reduce this expenditure 
by some twenty-six millions for the current 
fiscal year. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tue week closed ona very easy money 
market, without any material change in the 
fate of interest, loans still being made on 
call.at.2 to 8 per cent., while 60-days paper 
of first class was readily discounted at 5 to 
6 per cent. But there is an expectation of 
@ more active money market in September, 
with something like stringency toward the 
end of the year. But there are no reasons 
for anticipating a higher rate of interest 
than.7 per cent., and it would be better for 
alt branches of business if that were the 
established rate. It is not that there is 
more money than is needed by the country 
when business is in a healthy condition that 
causes a surplus in Wall Street; but there is 
a temporary lull in regular business, as well 
as in speculative operations, which causes 
the surplus to accumulate in the associated 
banks. : 

There are persistent efforts made to cre- 
ate a feeling of distrust among capitalists 
and merchants of all classes by representa- 
tions of an unusual dullness in business 
which official reports do not justify. If 
the reports from the great agricultural dis- 
tricts are favorable to large crops, then the 
public is informed that prices will be low 
and that distress‘among tbe farmers will be 
the consequence. If the ‘crops are threat- 
ened by grasshoppers or drought. or rain, 
then there will be short crops and the farm- 
ers will have nothing to sell. If money ig 
abundant, it is construed as a sign of danger; 
if it.is scarce, it is regarded as a forerunner 
ofapanic. Let what will happen, it is all 
the same to the croaker and always indi. 
cates trouble. 

The general trade this fall has been quite 
equal to former years, and no doubt it 
ought to have been better,for the reason 
that the quantity of goods sold last fall 
and the last spring was small and there is 
nothing like a surplus stock in any section 
of thecountry. Yet the purchasers from 
the Northwest are very cautious, They 
make their selections with an unusual de- 
gree of care and only buy for their present 
needs. This causesa light fall business; 
but then it insures a later trade, which will 
more than compensate for it. But the im- 


+ 50,520,144 43 





ing of discouragement is by no means to 
be’ wondered at. The small fall business 
affects the railroad earnings, and the reports 
of a decline in some of the lines affects the 
prices of stocks in ‘Wall Street. 

But, notwithstanding all the disheartening 
influences which operate among, merchants, 
there has continued a very strong and con- 
fident feeling in the future in Wall Street 
and on the Stock Exchange. No important 
revival of a speculative feeling among stock 
operators had been anticipated until after 
the return of summer tourists; but there has 
been a very strong market in all the specu 
lative securities during the week notwith- 
standing. The ‘‘ bears” have made great 
efforts to break the market, but without 
success. The chief points of attack have 
been Lake Shore, Pacific Mail, Union 
Pacific, Western Union Telegraph, and 
Toledo, Wabash, and Western R. R. This 
latter stock is a favorite one for the “ bears” 
to go for, and they hardly ever fail of knock- 
ing it down one or two points when they 
try, and that generally affects the remain- 
der of thelist. They were successful in 
their operations this week, for the reason 
that there are no cliques nor operators sup- 
porting Wabash under its present manage- 
ment. The stock is left to take care of 
itself, and it does‘not také care of itself 
very well. On Monday the ‘‘ bears” madea 
drive at it, and they succeeded to the ex- 
tent of forcing a decline of 1 per cent., 
while the rest of the market was compara- 
tively strong. Western Union Telegraph 
has been one of the firmest of the active 
stocks; but it has been forced down to 76§ 
and has advanced again to77, andithangs on 
at the close of the week at 763. In the rest 
of the stocks there was a quiet and steady 
feeling. 

The gold market has been undisturbed 
during the week andon some days varied 
less than $ per cent. On Tuesday the price 
remained at 109% during the entire day 
and the week closed at 1094. 

There is little or no speculation in gold 
and the transactions bave been confined 
almost exclusively to purchases for the 
payment of duties. 

The bank statement this week is better 
than the last one; or, at least, it exhibits an 
increase in the reserve to the extent of 
$440,400, with an increase in legal-tenders 
of $1,391,200 and a decrease in specie of 
$916,800. 

The markets have been generally steady, 
and at the close the feeling was confident, 
but not particularly buoyant. 
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QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 29TH, 1874. 
Offered. Asked. 











American Exchange.......111 _ 
Bankers’ and Brok’s’ Ass’n 75 90 
Central National.......... a 99 
Chatham... ..sss00 ic. t= 
CY... cccccccccccresiccce c O00 - 
COMMETCE...c.ccccsccccsclld 120 
Continental. ......ssccecsee — 100 
First National.............200 -_ 
Fourth National..........100 101 
German American......... — 88 
Gold Exchange....... osalld 112 
Hanover......... ccveceseeelOOKG 102 
Importers’ and Traders’... .198 —_ 
TEVING. coc ccccccocscsocceeds 125 —_ 
Leather Manufacturers’... — 195 
Manhattan... ccccccccccce 148 _ 
Marine....... ecccccoce ow 140 
MONROE. sis sts Siccdiwoves — 121 
Mechamias i.0 ciisecsccnsd 132 _ 
Mechanics’ Banking Assoc’n — 97 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... — 133 
Moercantile...ccccccccveves 116 
Merchants’........... oe 11K 121 
Merchants’ Exchange...... “10038 ~ 
Metropolitan ........+++ 128 1203¢ 
Nassau......... eoccesccsess == 110 
BT BOM Jccccxssdbecssa 120 123 
Ninth National............100 101 
North America..........0+ _ 90 
Pacific....... Seapecds oostenee _ 
PE isagedesies squesoguee 187 
BOOM Deca cies ccodencovd 140 _ 
_ 
110 
112 
145 
12 PER CENT. NET. 
Improved Farm First M Co’ Bonds = 
anteed. LA not to ex one-third ofthe value 





Bend for full jars. 
J.B. WATEINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


r mediate effect is- disheartening and a feel- 





CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AN DLOaR LOAN 
AGENTS. 


w*" D. KERFOOT & &% at 
ngto 
Money loaned and property generally iy wannene, 




















12 FER CENT. NET on First-class Reul Esta 


“Ist M ‘es On Improved Farms.” Interest oom 


ually iow York. Send for circular 
C. L. KEIM & CO., Falls City, Neb. 


per cent. is the rate money investe 
RBats” and “ Calls” has paid the! pyosted in 
Small or large sums can still ‘be invested 
epee ars CMBRIDGE & 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall st, CY. 
Our New System of Puts ane Calls pays ta: s large 








profits. No Ro ibility. Brooks be L". 
and colle my mad 
boo on a Speculation sent free to any made, cae 
G & Co., Bankers and Brokers 


72 Broadway and Ll New 


tu L STATE 





Crs 


Desirabie jer" for non-residents. 
Send for Pamphlet with Map & References, 


C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
mpt attention given to the Investment of Fun 
on Pion and Mortgage on Chicago property. Dison 
ination and care used in the selection of __ tavestments 
in this —s Refer Rey, eee we 
First National Bank, B 
First National 1 Bank, Harifo 


Firs: al Ba y ont 
0 0, 
2” References given in all the Eastera Cities om 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RHGHIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUKR ER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREI)?!'ED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 8% and 3% CANAL STREET, corner Laight, 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to! 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
purplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
q@. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres't. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


M.K. JESUP, PATON & CO, 


BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK. 

















The accountsand anne y uf Banks, Bankers, Corpo- 
nee and private 8 will receive careful attone 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 


ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CRED) 





ITS, 
available in all the prin cities of the world. 
FERS OF MONEY by TELEGRAPH to 
EUROPE and the . 
Accounts of Country Bankers received 


on favorable terms. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at home andabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 








ie bonds 
then solid linet ¢ and Missouri 


id stocks are the footballs of brokers, ° 
TEN PERC. 


in New Yor! at maturity. 
Fave loaned mil lilfons, and’ and noted a an - 4 gree been 
lost. For details address A 
Iinots Loan Agency, Seaecuvine. vite P -O Pox B50. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway co corner Cedar St. 


Capital................+-.- 400,000 4 
Surplus........ ...s.0..-. 685,337 


Assets, Jan.1, 1874. $1,085,337 60 
TT, President 


EREVGES ’ RANE, WALCONELS 
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Sept. 8, 1874] 


Susurance. 


ABOLISH THE THE TAXES. 


Tre cost of insuring ring life can never be es- 
gentially diminished until some power shall 
overthrow or successfully resist the unjust 
taxes now imposed upon insurance premi- 
ums, not only by state governments, but by 
counties, cities, and petty villages in all 
parts of the land. Wherever—io the East, 
South, or West—a man gets his lifeinsured, 
in steps s tax-collector and “demands of the 
insurance company a large percentage of 
the premium, This collector, migbt with 
gs much propriety step into a railroad 


train standing-for a moment at the village“) 


depot and demand from each passenger 8 
tax on the amount, he has paid. for his 


tbrovgh ticket; for, although the tax is. at [> ~, 


first paid by the insurance company, it {is at 
last paid by the man insured. It forms a 
part of the cost of his insuranée. It may 
not be added to bis premium, but it must be 
deducted from his dividend; and when he 
is dissatisfied with the amount of the divi- 
dend let him remember that his representa- 
tive in the state legislature has. worked di- 
rectly against the interests of all his con- 
stituents whenever he has voted for the pas- 
sage of these oppressive tax laws. 

If there is any business in the world 

which ought to be free from all public 
taxes, itis the business of life insurance. 
Yet this is the business which is more 
heavily taxed than all others; perhaps be- 
cause it holds the largest amount of trust 
capital, and can, therefore, furnish’ the 
largest plunder for politicians, But look at 
the injustice of it! Every state or town 
in taxing a premium paid by its citizens to 
the life insurance companies of other states 
sets up, In theory, a prohibitory tariff in 
tended to shut out from the reach of its 
citizens those benefits of life insurance 
which are offered to them on the most.ad-. 
vantageous terms by the large and wealthy 
companies in the ~older statee=by” such 
companiesis the Equitable Life Assurance 
Soclety, the Mutual Life, the. New. York 
Life, and other large corporations. Thus 
men living in Maine, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois, and 
on all the way to California'are compelled 
by their own domestic laws to pay taxes 
on property held by men in the State of 
New York—to pay taxes on premiums 
which they have sent to New York City to 
secure a policy of life insurance for them- 
selves. They might with as much reason 
and justice be taxed for debts which they 
have paid to persons living in England. 

But there is another feature of this sys- 
tem. The premfums paid on different class- 
es and different forms of life insurance vary 
from $20 to $100 per $1,000, according to 
the age of the insured and the form of the 
policy. But a policy of insurance for. 
$1,000 may never: be worth more, to the in- 
sured than $1,000, and its value as proper- 
ty is as large to the holder where it costs 
but $20 as where it costs $60 or $100. By 
the present system of taxing premiums, 
the man who is so unfortunate as to have 
lived to middle age, so that it costs him 
three or four times as much to be insured 
as it costs his younger neighbor, pays a 
tax on this misfortune to his own commu- 
nity! If it costs a certain man but twenty 
dollars to insure one thousand dollars on 
his life in the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety and it costs his neighbor one hundred 
dollars to insure the same amount, and the 
Tate of taxes is three per cent., the former 
pays a tax of onlysixty centsto hisown town 
or state, while the other pays three dollars 
On the same property! This is required by 
the acts of a legislature which ought to be 
impartial and which ought to induce all 
Citizeus ‘to, exercise prndence and economy 
in protecting themselves from losses and 
their families from poverty. 

Any one can see that there is no equity 
or justice in this system of taxing life in- 
surance premiums, It makes the cost of 
the policy the basis of a tax, while on all 
Other property an assumed or a market 
Value is the acknowledged basis. If life 
insurance is to be made cheaper this sys- 


tem must be overthrown, and the sooner 
the better. 


saa we 


Waar practical encouragement do the 
insurance companies extend to those 
great measures which are 80 di- 
rectly ve to their welfare? What 
apap bad active interest G6 the fire tusur- 
oe companies take in improvément# upon 
the present ineffectual | for ex- 
tinguishment? And, “w aek, what 
- are the marine compunies dotng | in the way | 
of pressure upon the Government for the 
multiplication of the stations of the Signal | 
Bureau along the seaboard? Does it not 
occur to them that the more stations there 
are the nearer will probabilities approach 
verification and that the increase in the 
numbar of pr. nd ‘Of tfained observers 
number of negrgen storm-warn- 
ings Solcivens 
proaching dangerous coats? while, upon 
the occurrence of unavoidable shipwrecks, 
assistance can be summoned immediately 
p- from neighboring 
information t 
‘ others loterest 3 
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NA aha 
LIFE INSURANCE, CO. 
OF THE U. 8. OF, fe 


BRANCH ‘OFFICE. 
(57 to 163. LA.SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 

where the business of the Company ‘1s transacted. 
j A strong stock Company, chartered by C 
Capital, paid in fall,:». -; $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1,.1874 8,366,888 22 
Total Liabilities, July 1, 

1676 (S9O ea eo 269 00 
Surplus; befng secarity ad-! Hf i 

ditional ite! the: Reinsary {4 a. 

ance Fund - = + + = 1,248,619 22 








) JOHN V. FARWELL, President; () j, 


D. CORTRIGHT 7 
&D.. CORN ELL, 9 F Vice-Presidents. 
' J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
‘YE. W. PEET, Actuary. 
OFFICE OF THE 





INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 35 WALL, STREET. 


New York; January 22d, 1874, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the Sist’ December, 1873, is 
eubmaitsod in conformity with the requirements of its 


Premiums outstanding December Sist, 1872.  $%23,367 63 
Premiums received during the year 1873.... 1,420,627 33 


Total Premiums... ....0..0.00s0.000+ $1,743,994 96 
Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 

uary Ist to December 3ist, 1873........... $1,497,064 03 

Paid during same period: - + —S== 


Losses, Expenses, Commissions, 


Reins epee < 
urance, and Interest SLBA 6 ; 
Return of Premiums........ acess 74,336 08 
-- 


Paid to Policyholders ‘as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 


and July Interest on Stock.... 85,925 77 


The Assets of the Company on the 3ist December, 
1873, were as follows: 





45,620 00 
P= “4 











presentativ ves, on an 
of Febr February 
T R USTEES, 
JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. Woop, 
WILLIAM T. FROST; GEO. 'W. TENE 
WILLIAM WATT, ~ “HENRY BERE, _ 
JAMES D. FISH JOSEPH SLAGG, 
ELWOOD WALTER, ‘EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, , DANIEL T,. W 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, pEuBy R es 
BRYCE GRAY, HN S. 
N. L. MCCREADY, — aon La 4 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz, PAUL_N. SPOFFURD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 
JO8. WILLETS, - WILELAM B. SCOTT: 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH'D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., V. Pres, 
RLANGON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V. Pres, 
C.J... DESPARD, Secretary. 
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ACCIDENTS. 





Insure in the TRAVELERS 6f Hartford; Os. |’ 


fey, to vessels ap- 


ying stations and : 
erwriters and ° 


mi G6 OFFICE OF THE 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





NORTH BRITISH AND M* SCANTIE 


INSURANCE CO*: aANY;~~ 
OF DE AND Ny eco aaa cae G. 


UNITED 
8TR 


vs ea 


eT, COR. FINE srn: ior, NEW YORK. 
% . $10,000 


Paid-u aa d subscribed cap’ 
us ap 
Sembee ate: 


WILL 





WO ab taninnsnndsesenseccssnccanss 


The Co.'s acti 


ual losses by Chicago Con- 


fi tion In 187] were........-....-ses+s 1,743,747 81 
e Co.'s 


by Boston ( onfis- 


tion in 6 
atthe Compan pa as iy aa mano 


borrowing or 





anent in- 
r dividends to their 


stockholders, and atthe Lv of ist had Caen be made 


ti nots homer er ii and alt nena ee emenictng’ i 


with a surplus of $100,0% larger than ever ve be 
rt 


Annual income of fire depa 
Fire and Life Asacts entry distinet—the one not 
the other. All Sait, usted 


and paid tmone 
iu 
The Com % 


ment ‘alone over 4) 
sngses promptly adjus' 


ny —— A.D. 130. Commenced 


— tn nin his coun 


Agenaee ae in most of the principal cities and towns 
oe t yt States. 


ms Weer ae RLES &. WHITE, and SAMUEL ; 


LAG DEN, Managers. 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2th, 1874. 
“the Trustees, {n conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs on 
the 8lst December. 1873: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Pa aa ne A eon 
Patan sherenter toc 2.212.100 70 


Ist January, 1873, 


Total amount of Marine Pr 





No Policies have b-en issued upoo Life A 
Risks, nor wos ewe Risks disconnected : 


with Marine 


je sees eT verecees 


mber, 

id during the same riod... ree «ae 

Returns of Preminme and Experises = ae 1 
The Company has the following Asects, Viz: 

United Stutes and Sta 


v 
. City, Bank, and other Stocks.. 









Btock =: Taeaie 16 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Rea! Estate and Bonds and Mortguges.. 
Interest and sundry noteotna and claims 
the Company, estimate ine 422,894. 86 
Premium Notes and Bills Secu Err d r+4 
Gy Bn peoncnccncccanmmessecccses 881. fiy 
Total Amount of Assets,,,......,. $15,613.42 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certiticares 
of profits will be paid to the holders -hereof, or their 
legal :epresentatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 


of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to tlie bolders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday. the 


Third of February next, from which dat« all interest 


thereon willcease. The certificates to be vroduced at 


the time of payment and cancelled. Upon ce rvifh, : 


cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be tp ip guid. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared ov the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1373, for which certificites will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of Apri) next. 

Board. 


By order of the 


ag 


| wUstEEs F , 
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MERCANTILE MUTUAL tA 


CHARLES H es BP sak 4 
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BR. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
WEBB, ; 


Y 
GOKDON Ww. BURNI AM, 
FRED'’K CHAUNCEY 


i FOR Be’ 
AEEXA NDR v. iis 
CHAS. D, LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH a OW 








THE 


(MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE. CO., 


OF NEW YORE, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


EF. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Sruanr, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Barrirtt, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 





Capital - - <= $1,000,000 00 
Assets, July ist, 74, $2,401'S7093 
Liabilities - - - 186,363 40 
‘ Branch offices: 
CORNER COURT Biooeereee STREETS, 
16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, &, D. 


DIREC TORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


BARNEY 
+S 57 hale Ok, Boats Chas 
Re edi CHY . CURTI 
Le Wee D. MORG. 
MONEY ra AR on ALEX’R M. WHITE 
AURELIUS B. HULL, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
wN MV CHARLES LAMSON, 
T RK 1. ED,WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
CASWE HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
D. OLD JOHN PAINE, 
Monge tein, HOSES woeer™OY 
JAS. eH D, ° JOHN H EAKLE, 
©. J. LOWREY HENRY BYR 
JOHN D. MAIRS HARL 
LORING ANDREWS, WM. H., HURLBU™, 
RTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD MARTIN. 
WM. T. COLEMAN, oe JOHNSON, 
E. W. CORLIES, INGHs 
GEO, W. LANE are Wt 
JAMES ¥RASE 
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JON: >2 B. ND, Secreta: t. 
CHARLES DENNIS ViewPrati Saat ian Ae pert 
= HAS. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Prea’t. JOUN K. OAKLEY Sty hal 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OF FiC Es No. 435 | BROADWAY. 
4 BSTRACT OF THE 


FORTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL anaes mm 


; Sips a Trecings rance © oh 3h tee 8 3 ok 
Me S132 and Dividends Mei foe 


ese er 


eserve Unpaid | 
* Fetal Assets Y eenh oS 


See 


ty Bonds; 


In — oe a5 {st o 
ce in hands 


=A epee ee cae 
ns pain ten ( 
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SUMM ‘fy 


\owing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1874. 


ert 





OF ASSETS. 


$5,212,38140 





mathe valve! Kai veal ‘war ene 


2 ee 









Pale is Keoetvuble oat ‘oa Policies Bain Bi or ey 
Total ay 
LIABI 
ims for Losses pe outstanding on Ist July, 1874.......... s cnmane sgaceanhaaiiidastead stag 
‘ I ces lekdccadcndccnbcssadess acdcvscess Wacuabacaccaea De ceeanies tennblecen scenes 
TORI, cceqnasegstes 1c0cpenghe ages doeanadchpddaadonsie dint apidaathtnedbibingsCiaaial » $243,238 83 


ro Sei He: WASHBURN, aa ee 


THOS. B. GREENE, 
Cc. K. FRANCIS, 


} ass’t Sec’s. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
’..Nos...156. and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY. ms “z President. 


—_, 


H. Y. WEMPLE, | 


‘Hy B. STOKES, 


Cc, ot ae WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


Assistant Secretaries. ? 
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A GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD, AGENTS. ,.; 
‘ . . 
THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCH COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1, Premiums about 20 percent. leas than those charged by the Mutual Companies.: 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 


The Company's :policies. in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over’ '©40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
preinium income $1,250,000. 

“Tt has a large surplus over and above its: capital stock, while ite tapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
ness © ithe principles upon which its business is conducted. 

—— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALEER, PRESIDENT. 

HENRY M: ALEXANDER. Alexander & Green, 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Oo. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT,25 West 2th Street. 

MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 

JAMES.M. HALSTED, Pres. American Fire Insurance Oo, 
GEORGE 8. COB, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 

GEORGE T:HOPH, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, 
THOMAS M. MARKOBH, M. D., 2 West 30th Street. 

SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBOT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration} 
HENRY G. i 120 Broadway. 

GEORGE ent ete 12 West 20th Street. 

J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN; late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F: PAGS, 135 Bast Sth Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. b, 
EDWARD W. LAMBER?, M. D., MEDICAL EXAM. Wam, 


HENRY J. ‘Vick-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, SEcRETARY. 
—_0—_— 
OFFICERS. 
Writs Wirkrn, President. © 
Henry J. Furzer, Vice-President. 
** “Jom H. , Secretary. 
Guorcz L. Mowraaugr, Actuary. 


Epwarp W. Lamserrt, M. D., Medical Examiner, 


CONTIVENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 
Assets - - - - - - $6,500,000. 
President, L. W. FROST. 

Vice-President, M B. WYNKOOP 
Becretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 5. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 





Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874... EEO cnisansocacansaannsiae $8,087,211 09 
Sarpi Liabilities, inctuding DIG wos cccésessccosseccoceces 6,909,968 
lus as to Policyhhol@ers. .............cccccccnceeceecccccncnce 1,177,243 73 
RATIO OF EXPENSES (incl 
on rom thes aural ples, yas pl above, Of 91 Fa. return p premium (Dividend) INCOME, 1b. ee. each Policy, 
mene “SAVINGS iene N.” ate Fy itotuet onijidy ores itd asa 
fhe fact that Policies bear on their ry chee Conant Ane pas are as negotiable aa 





CEO. Le oe . Secretary. CHAS. ~ hn ayy Actuary. 
Nene wets pra ry wf Gon: ulting } Physician. 
United States fife Insurance C0., Steel “Bagraving of 


Nes. $61. pa te tee and 264 i284 Broedwas 


——e. 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY 34,000,000. 
‘0: 
Dire ee oh eto ne aE 
Al forins of Life ana Endowment Policies Istued, 
JOHN & DE WITT, President. 
G, Actuary. 


- CHARLES SUMNER: 


, he One New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT? 
‘and Three Dollars and Fifty Cents. ' Addtess 


“HENRY C. BOWEN; | 


Publisher, S31 BROADWAY, New York. 
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NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY, 


In, less. than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MII 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time the Assets have'accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum and an Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary, 


TRUSTEES 








MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID Dows, 

ISAAC ©. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


JOHN MAIRS, EDWIN HOYT, 
WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 

ROBERT B. COLLINS, J. F. SEYMOUR, 

WILLIAM BARTON, CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WM. A. BOOTH, WILLIAM B. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agenciex 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD., oe 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, MD., Assis't Medical Examiner. 
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THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi 
dence and support, a8 its Systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
"Men of good ‘Reputation, able to devote the whole or even a part of their time in 


fe = es be liberall pensated for the work accom. 
° Ligaen pt pe = mL the Home Oflce of the Company or any of 
cel ron merg 
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Sarm and Garden. 
RENOVATING GRASS LAWNS. 
GrassEs and clovers require good food, and 

when lawns become serubby and thin we may 


reasonably suppose that the soil is in great 
part exhausted. The appearance of dsisies 


and mosses in grass turf is alsoa proof that | 


the soil is worn out, and to get rid of them 
the first thing tobe done is to restore its fer- 
tility. ; 

So, while the superficial observer is giving 
elaborate attention to the philosophy of the 
hoe and rake, the truly practical man will be 
dressing the grass with superphosphate of 
lime, or phospho-guano, or some equally good 
fertilizer, knowing well that a little change of 
the conditions will alter the nature of the con- 
flict, and enable the grasses to drive out the 
moss and daisies and take the place prepared 
for them. x 

A surface dressing of superphosphate of 
lime will cause an abundant growth of clover, 
and impart to the new growth a delightful 
richness of color, besides rapidly thickening 
the surf. siie 


q 


| of wlittle capital to’ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


MINING DIVIDENDS. 
_ It seems that, after all the swindles in min- 
ying ¢ontpantes, there are some honest onés left, 
which pay handsomely. It shows what almost 
“any company might do if honestly managed 
and judgment used in location and putting up 
works. The following is published, on the 
authority of the San Francisco Western World : 
‘“*T heard to-day some interesting facts about 
the» dividends paid by some of our leading 
mines, The Amador has disbursed $1,080,750, 
without having eyer made a call; the Eureka, 
of Grass Valley, $1,394,000, and no assesaments; 
the Idaho, $1,846,000, no assessments; the 
Sierra Buttes has paid its owners handsomely, 
$1,700,000; and the Hite mine $500,000, besides 
whst it has expended in tagnéling, wagon- 
roads, flumes, ete. In addition ‘to thége are 
the great number of smslier aines, Which pay 
well upon the sums invested ;.and..there are 3 


still larger number lyidg dormant she neod 


California the placer mines prove to be of vast 
extent and valuable deposits of copper, gold, 
silver, and iron exist. The diggings’ which 
were recently struck near San Rafgel are turn- 
IngBut verfirieh." |” 


- Amoment’s reflection, will suffice to show },% ognious BESULE om AM ADVERTISEMENT, 


the desirability of top-dressing lawns. The 
tfedtmentt of grass-turf consists chiefly in cut- 
ting and carrying it away. The exhaustion of 
the soil. is, therefore, inevitable, and when 
that has proceeded so far that the grasses per- 
ish and moss and weeds appear it is a sure 
sign that some kind of fertilizer is greatly 
needed. 

Onsome strong lawns manure is never re- 
quired ; but generally old lawns exhibit the 
poverty of the soil, and the only remedy fs in 
providing fresh food for them. 

The best possible manure for grass-turf is 
that taken from a well-rotted stable-heap, such 
as the remains of an old hot-bed. This should 
be.spread over it two or three inches thick as 
early as possible in the autumn, and a top- 
dressing of wood-ashes or phosphate of some 
kind applied as soon as the snow leaves in the 
spring. These will make the grass soft to the 
foot, green, and felt-like. Any manures that 
are rich in potash and phosphates will serve 
the purpose, and old mortar taken from ceil- 
ings or the soot from stove-pipes can be ap- 
plied with decided benefit. Grass-plats in 
town gardens are very often in a miserable 

condition through extreme exhaustion of the 
eoil and a semi-annual sprinkle of some fertil- 

{zing matter is absolutely essential to their 

welfare. 

People often rake over the ground and sow 
ft anew with various grass-seeds, but they 
rarely improve its appearance; while an appli- 
cation of dry guano, or given In solution of 
a heaping tablespoonful to every gallon of 
water, would be of the greatest service in se- 
curing the luxury of a permanent velvety-green 
aes ‘the guano or superphosphate is applied in 
adry state, three anda half pounds of either 
should be sprinkled over every square rod; 
and within a week the good effect will be 
slightly apparent, while in three or four weeks 
it will be visible to all eyes. 8. 0. J. 


rE 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


ECONOMY IN FENCING IN NEBRASKA, 


The heaviest item of expense in farming— 
the heaviest, considering the profit aceruing— 
is probably that of fencing. In many cases the 
fences cost more than the lands. The fences of 
the country are valued at one thousand eight 
hundred millions of dollars, and year by year 
nearly one hundred millions of dollars are ex- 
pended to keep the fencing efficient. In Illi- 
nois not less than $2,000,000 have been invested 
in fencing, and not less than $175,000 are an- 
nually expended to keep these ‘‘metes and 
bounds” in repair. If stringent fencing laws 
had been adopted in the Stateof Nebraska the 
settlement of the country would have been 
much retarded. But a law adapted to the 
needs of the country has been wisely adopted. 
This law relieves the settler, at the time when 
he needs all his money for other improvements, 
from the necessity of investing a large sum in 
the construction of lumber fences. The law 
throws upon every owner of live stock the 
onus of keeping his stock from straying on the 
cultivated lands of his neighbors. The farmer 
need not build fences around his cultivated 
fields, for horses, cattle, and sheep are “‘ fenced 
out” by the law. The stock when pastured 
have to be herded; but the cost of herding is 
not a tithe of what fencing wouldbe. Fencing 
g0es on, of course, in Nebraska; but it is live 
and not dead fences which are constructed. 
All through the settled portions of the state 
hedge-rows are appearing and thriving. The 
hedge plants most used are the honey lo, 
cust, the Osage orange, and the white willow, 
In some places long hedge-rows of peach trees, 
from which frequently good crops are gath- 
tred, may be seen; and the peach seems to 
make 6s good a fence as the white willow, 





: Aw English coaatry gentleman recently be- 
came tired of his house and determined to sell 
it. He instructed an auctioneer, famous for 
his descriptive powers, to advertise it in the 
papers for private sale; but to conceal the 
location, telling persons to apply at his office. 
In a few days the gentleman happened to see 
the advertisement, was pleased with theaccount 
of the place, showed it. to his wife, and the 
two concluded it was just what they wanted 
and they would secure itat once. So he went 
to the office of the quetionéer and told him 
the place he had advertised was’ such a one as 
he desired and he would purchase it. The 
auctioneer burst into a laugh and told him 
that that was the description of his own house, 
where he was then living. He read the ad- 
vertisement again, pondered over the “‘ grassy 
slopes,” “beautiful vistas,” ‘“smooth lawns,” 
ete., and broke out: ‘Is it possible? Well, 
make out my bill for advertising and expenses, 
sir. By,.George, I wouldn’t sell that place now 
for three times what it cost me.” 


THE BIG WHEAT OROPS OF ENGLAND. 


Professor G. H. Cook, state geologist of New 
Jersey, remarked to the New York Farmers’ 
Club: ‘ Of all the crops the great wheat crops 
in England surprised me most. Their wheat 
straw is stouter and stands up stiffer than ours. 
The headis large and the color bright and 
clear. The uniformity of their fields is remark- 
able. Some fields that Isaw would average 
thirty, some thirty-six, and others forty bushels 
peracre. Sixty and sixty-four are often report- 
ed. One large field that I saw gave an average 
of forty-four and another of sixty-eight bushels 
peracre. J. J. Mechi, on a farm of 170 acres, 
makes more wheat and vegetable crops accord- 
ing to the size of his farm perhaps than any 
other farmer. He has grown eight quartere— 
sixty-four bushels—of wheat to the acre on a 
field of seven acres. All his stall manure is 
kept under cover, and in the spring he cultivates 
between the rows of wheat and applies 300 
pounds of salt and guano to each acre.”’ 


WORTH KNOWING. 


A correspondent of Zhe Country Gentleman 
says if copperas and saltpeter water is used 
around pear trees the trees will show the effects 
in a large yield of fruit. He tried this ons 
Bartlett pear tree that had yielded no fruit for 
two years previous. That very year it yielded 
155 large, fine pears, and the following year 
250 large ones, and'ts still doing finely. If pear 
trees want iron, which most soils are deficient 
in, sulphate of iron or copperas is a good way 
to supply it. 


RUPTURE 


cured D) SHERMAN’S od. Send 10 cents 
f oo ess if cases bef, and after treat- 
ment. Office 1'Ann Btreet, N. ad 





BOYNTON’S 
Cas-tight Furnaces, 


FOR HEATING CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC., 
and 
ELEVATED AND LOW-OVEN RANGES, 
FOR FAMILY AND HOTEL USE, 


are the most durable, powerful, and efficient Fur 
haces and Ranges in the market. 


Send fof Circulars. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


mfacturers, 232 & 234 Water st., N.Y. 
BLISS & WALLS, Western Agents, Chicago, Ill. 
AGRICULTURAL. 
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(ESTABLISHED 1851} 


CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 
PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. . 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. 


The jeg annual increase of the sales of th 
Standard Fertilizers in New England, for Tobacco, 
Grass, and other crops, is the best proof of their 

its. Their fr iteration ih every 
re pnt we egy = ong the low Tice at 
which the make it for the interest of ever: 
practical er to give them a fair trial. ” 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
ne and Dealers are invited tosend for Cir- 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS ARE THE CHEAPEST 
%. in the market when power and durability 
. are considered 
Simple in Con-, 
struction, Power- 
ful in Action, 
Engen eee 
ni - its - 
par oy uick and sure. < Will not 




















Pack or Freeze in Winter. Every 
Stock Farmer, Cheese Factory and 
Dairy should have a Wind Mill, | > 

A 10 ft. Mill will pump water for 300 head 
of stock. Our z4 and 16ft. Mills shell corn 
and grind feed. We build Wind Mills from 
10 to 60 ft. in di ti-freezing 
Force Pumps, Pump Heads and Cylinders. 


= fil 
/ Drive-Well Points warranted to keep out 
=| Di thesand. 








‘Senp For Crrcvrar, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILL COMPANY, 
BELOIT, WIS. 





THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE CIDER 


WINE MILL. 


Ly a other until zoe have examined the Farm- 
ers’ Fay t isthe best built, the nea and 
most simple of any mill. It will produce more juice 
from the same amount of cheese than any other 
= in the market. 


nd for circular. Be sure and ask to be shown the 
FARMERS’ FAVORITE. 
Manufactured only by the 
HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO,, 
HIGGANUM, CT. 


ANIMAL DUST.—CHEAPEST AND BEST 





in market. Made from 
bone, and meat, dried and pulv: wi Aso 


f. aw. Johnson. Sheffield Scientific Sch 
4 - Johnson, entific ool, 
Yale College, New Haven; Prof. J. R. Ni: Editor 
of ‘Boston Journal ¢ we ten 
ERS, Age’ 
Broad 
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BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


E. HOWARD & CO's. 
TOWER CLOCKS, 














SEND BOR CIRCULAR. 
E. HOWABD & CO., 
15 Maiden Lane, New York. 


MENEELY'S. BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826, # have aequired a reputation 
unequaled by any @ sale exceeding that of all 


others. 
P.-O. Address either TROY or TROY, N. Y. 
. MENKELY a COMPANY. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Yog 


£ 











8 scinl ateentio 7 se ChuRcH BELLS, 
nD in given 
Illustrated Chinlesuce sent free. 


Lea CULTURAL cs i 
Ae HOUSE, 


May WARE = 
WHBANKS & Co, 
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i 60S BELLS- 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Batablished in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and 
mounted with the best Hota: Menge 
ings, for Churches, Schools, 

Fi , Court Hi 













arran 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Kast Second St., Cincinnath 
L — 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES, 
ACENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 











Send for Samples and Circulars, 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING: MACHINE, 


Send for Cirenlar “VICTOR” &. M, CO., 
54 East Tenth St,, New York 








‘IROM- WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


TIN AND BOOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 


TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iren, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 


SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 


PIG 





way, = York. 
Pure Bone Dust 
FOR FERTILIZING. 


For sale b: 
PETER COOPER'S GLUE FACTORY. 
No. 17 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


worse Showell Rusad and Pansat Rents toy Bae 





Every ery Farmer, every Horse Owner 

Geran, no Peet ha ents. Send for Descriptive Cire 
\ 0 m: md fo 

culars to Box 30M, P.-O., New York. ——e 





IMPROVED 1874 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


VALLEY. MACHINE COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 
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jury pressure of the dry, hard frog, causing ulcera~ 
the tent ook the foot, allowing the feet to become dry end hard 
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wagon, oF ing along in the lowest 
. At the first sign of lameness 


and the like, doctoring witout grrscr fo. every 
feet AOCCOMPLISHING NOTHING, except what 
remove the shoes at once; 
tre; rub dry; then apply Sloan's 
hair terminate and hoo begins; 
With this treatment you will not be compelled to 


, and call it Sweeney, &e. 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
NVICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH © 
DR. RADWAY’'S 


-SARSAPARILLIAN © RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 

wit make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 

bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 

Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 

Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 

Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant te take and 

the Gose is small. 

It Resolves away Digeased Deposits; it Purifies the 
| Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 

that have lingered in the sys-* 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it. be 


iaceteis or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Kange-cr Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh er 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AxD PTA TING 
_ THE FLUIDS. . : 
} 
Qhronie Rhoumetion Qemean fi Glan of Grgiling. ; 


are, Se ronet the Uae yo 


aint 


oers, 
Female ro Rn 
the Throat, Mouth. AEE 
Glands and other of the 








Hy iseobe site potent power to 
Sold by Druggista. $1 per botee. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and: Best: Medicine ior 
Family Use in in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


Wil.J. CURE MORE ss AINTS AND PR EVENT 
La ite 4 Age NST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 

ONE. tu bb Bree Sax aRRaNDED FOR 

aKCRS oRee OR MEDICA ATTEN D- 


E MOM RADW.AY’'S REA: Af | EF Is 
APPLIED TERNALLY—OR TA INTERN- 
LY KCOORDING TO DURMCTIONS PAIN, FROM 
WHATEVER CAUSE. C. poet TO EXIST 
bay pew te cited as district. a ra, and others resid- 
DS -8e' cts, where it is 
a Seas 


th 
Y ETT SF is is invaluat or can used with 
po disonafort a exper ier ce icei ce 
in or m fo! e en r 

Di sire rua > 





ck, or Rheum itism § 
pag ae es or Desente ; or with eareet — us, 
rwith § Seles i] moe ore sms. 
ppg of RADW BY RELIEF Ai 
b you of the worst oo complaints ur é few 


owe nty drops 4 het! a tumblerof water will in 4 few 
moments cure CR MPS 5 SPASMS, SOUR Wer ACH, 
Beas TBURN, NIGH {EADACUE, D AR . 

DYS CULIC, WIND IN THEY BOWELS, 
and all INTEKNAL P toe - 


Travelers should al a bottle of Rad- 


way’s ee y ieehtet Tin them. ~ toy Crops i 
ent sickness or pains 
wed." b Sele thaw Vronch Brandy oc Biaer fa 


Sohnuimne 
Bold by Druggists. Price Fitty Cents 


DR. RADWAY'S : 
REGULATING PILLS, 


peffectiy tasteless, ¢lexantly coated with, 





fwees gum, 
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mach,, 
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eadache. 


eness, [ » Dye 
Biliousness, Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the 
ig and nts the Internal 


Vegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or dele 


aru 
serve the follewias syWptoms resuiting 
oe Oboe the Digestive Organs: “ from 

insti x A. Ba, "Piles, vasncee oF | Of the Biood in, 
the Head. Ac 


of the Sivmees 2 Bere 
Disgust of . Fullness or r Welt int Stomach, 


sour ai “Snking or Fattering 
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OPIUM: HABIT CURED. 


"am Op’ am Baters can easily 
eal P. PHELON, M.D., 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


1776 1876 


INTERNATIONAL 
BXHIBITION | 


OFFICE OF THE 


{Ps GEES GHGeEP™: 


rdance with the several acts of the Congress 
nited States, providing for the — of 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


of American Ind de there will be held in 
FAIRMOUNT PARK’ Philadelphia. inthe veer Ist, an 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


of are Arts, Manufactures, and Products of the taek 


mx", exhibition. will ae on ‘the 19th of 
closed on the 19th of 


of the 


oeterecmee 


APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE. 


To secure space for exhibits in the Bufidinis or the 
Park, eurly application should be made. The np 
sary torms for application, tog 
tions for Exhibitors and needed 
forwarded on applicafios 
nial Commission. 


information, wi 


A. T. GOSHORN, 


the Office of the "Canton ; 


H. P. DEGRasF. 


(Branch Store 8! 





R. M. TAYLOR. 


‘ ‘DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, 





(Sept. 8, 1874, 


W. H. 


New York, 
Fourth Avenue), 


STILL CONTINUE TO KE&EP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retafl at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 





PunotuaL as 


with 


Tarrant’s 





4 ToEPrEce.—Unless the bowels do their 


duty with the regularity of clockwork, perfect health is impos. 
\ sible. Therefore, when disordered, control them immediately 


Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


the most genial balsamic and effective laxative and alteratiys 
tein 2 ‘e«~swn to the medical profession. 


Sold by druggists. 





} Sparice | to Dror re) ed and 


Indorsed Pnunate 
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SCALES. 


Weigh-Masters’ Beams & Frames, 
HOWE PATENT BALANCE 


RAIL ROAD, EXPREES,' 


STORE. "TRUCKS, 
For Sale by Hardware Dealers GeneraZy. 
PACE & CO., 
Gen‘! Agents, 
3 Park Place, New York. 


ARE YOU COING TO PAINT ? 


OVER 200,000. HOUSES 


panna with THE 


AVERILL’ CHEMICAL PAINT. 


White and all the tashdpguite inate 
mixed ready for use and sold 
by the gallon. . 
—_— Lf 1 
EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 
Hon. JAS. NEGLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “ Altogether 
I find the‘ Averill’ the cheapest und best.’” 
PETER HENDERSON, Esq. “The ‘Averill’ has 
' proved superior to lead and oil.” 
C. W. SPooyBa, Treas., Cordage Co., Plymouth, 
Mass.:, * The ‘Averill Ubémical” has_proved ¥ood.’; 
C. A. ALLYN, Esq:, Palmyra, 'N. Y¥.: “ The‘ Averill, 
Paint’, js,as bright to-day as; when, applied: three 
years ago.’ ” 


noe 4 








i Hundreds of testimonials from owners Of the ftnest 
residences in the. country, with Sample Card of. ‘CbI- 
ora, furnished free by deulers generally, and iby the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL. PAINT, C0., 


32 Barling Slip, New York; or 132 at 
Bier Sa, Cleveland, me i : 
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Cuited States Season! "hooters Mudica! 
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' Sad years’ trial. 
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WTODEA BD & sauna, 
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pt de seg h Lg 
_Sharies n ‘always. ot 
ENGLISH: ' CHANNEL 









Ladies, make your dealers get them: for you 
pince where the channel Is cul shows-om the. 





MILK OF MAGNESIA 


(Magnesia, without their Dan 


rae Wn a et bs all ite fending sician: _ gt ho 
eimedital pubiie: ug ate oftene ee country as the 


immediately and certain): 
At ind HEADACHES say 
EESTA, and as.@ laxative for child A 
requiring “ry A. to induce them to take it, ang 

prevention on aguingt the food of infants souring o, 


. DANIELL & CO., 58 Cedar Street, General Agents, N. Y. City. 





FACTORY 


‘of FR. BECK &Cco., 

206 Weat 21th Street, uear 7th Avenue. 
PAPERS MADE -TO .ORDER. IN COLORS TO 
MATCH. CARPETS AND DRAPERIES. 

A full line of M: BALIN’'S celebrated 


OK Hangings for Wall 


oon a 


rinst'S Pride eat Vie ENNA EXPoSttoN ona was 
LEGION Y OF E Hoxoit’” namepennerstsnes 
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CONSOLIDATED Tait “HAR CO, 


49 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Mason Porcelain 
Lined Jar, the best article 
) for the preservation of 
Fruits, etc., there is in 
use, Fruit dealers, private 
~ families, and others in 
every section of the coun- 
try have used this Jar, and 
will bear testimony to the 
truthfulness of our state- 
i ment. Send for price-list, 
and forward orders at the 
earliest moment possible, 
as ‘the demand is now 
‘much greater than ever 
before. We warrant these’ 
Jars in every respect and 
believe them to be the 
best in market. 


8. a HARRIS’ 


SAFES 


IN THE LATE CHICAGO FIRE all saved thetr con- 
tents. The Safes may be seen at the manufactory, 


23 & 25 E. Randolphst., Chicago. 


Asbestos: Materials. 


OOFING 
mean A UHING, ete. pat BSW. Ww. a SOLNS: 87 
MAIDEN ah 
blished 1858. Patehtee and Sole Manufacturer 


ANY MAN. OF SENSE 


who wishes to save dollars will sénd. for Free, Price 


THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 




















Our HOMES, CHURCHES, SCHODIS, 
INSTITUTIONS, FACTORIES, Etc. 


GASLIGHT ADAPTED TO POPULAR 
NEEDS, 


SAFER THAN CANDLES. 
BRIGHTER THAN OOAL GAS. 
OHEAPER THAN KEROSENE 


PERFECTED BY THE 


Keystone Safety Gas Machine Co. 
J. B. WILSON, President. 
¢C. H. BAKER, Sec. & Treas. 
OFFICE NO. 717 SANSOM STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Pamphlets and full information furnished on ap 
Dlication. ,3 a 





ASK YOUR CROCER FOR IT. 
Wm. Johnson's 


(Patent Improved, 


forwashing and bleach- 
ing has no equal inthe 
world. ' 

TTT 
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GILL, at the Borax Soap Works, 55 Atiaatio 
Avenue, Brooklyn N. ¥... + 
If not as represented, money, vacinal todd 
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and Explosion. 
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"The Best is Always. the Cheapest.” 
OTHE. BAXTER STEAM ENGINE 


(AS MADE BY COLT’S ARMS CO.) 


mony is perfect 4A mechanism., All parts duplicated. ‘Is safe against Fire’ 
Is most economical in space and fuel of any known 
“snotor, - Over 1,000 now in use.” Guaranteed in all points. For Oir- 

'calars, Testimonials, and Price-list address 


WM. 'D. RUSSELL, 


18 Park Place, ee York. 


_ Office of of the Bast er Steam Engine Co. 





Modern Method of Licht 





Manufactured only by the  peopelitor, THOMAS 
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